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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
HITLER: JEWS: CATHOLICS 


NE probable explanation of the 

Nazi fury against Jews and 
Catholics is that the Reich has 
reached a condition of desperation. 
Hitler and Goebbels are raging and 
ranting hysterically because they 
are in a panic. They reacted to an 
incident of small importance in it- 
self, the shooting of an under-secre- 
tary of their legation in Paris by a 
seventeen - year-old boy, as if it 
threatened disaster to them and to 
their new empire. Perhaps it does, 
but if it does, it will be because it 
revealed the weakness of the Nazi 
position. The insane 
frenzy in Germany 
consequent upon the 
assassination would 
seem to be a “give- 
away.” A strong government en- 
joying the confidence of its people 
does not fly into a rage over a pica- 
yune matter. If, for example, a 
clerk at the American embassy in 
Berlin were shot by some mentally 
unbalanced German boy, and Uncle 
Sam, in a fit of berserk fury were 
to threaten annihilation to all Ger- 
mans in the United States, confis- 


Desperate ? 


cate their property, jail tens of 
thousands of them, incite mobs to 
arson, loot, manslaughter, command 
Germans to leave the country and 
at the same time refuse them the 
visa necessary to their leaving; and 
if, as a climax to those wildly irra- 
tional actions, our government 
were to levy a preposterously huge 
tax on all Germans, the natural in- 
ference in all the civilized world 
would be that everybody in Wash- 
ington had gone stark mad, or that 
our national finances were shaky 
and that the country was in a des- 
perate plight. That is what we feel 
of Soviet Russia when Stalin puts 
on one of his periodic purges. And 
it is not to be wondered at if some 
American editors and commenta- 
tors who try to give us as they say 
“the news behind the news,” inter- 
pret the latest outburst of Nazi 
rage as an indication that the Reich 
is rotten. 

Be that as it may—lI do not sub- 
scribe to it with complete confi- 
dence—one thing is certain: we are 
seeing in Germany a riot of unrea- 
son and the repudiation of a thou- 
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sand years of culture. Sometimes 
we hear an orator declaring, at the 
climax of an impassioned address, 
that if such and such things hap- 
pen “civilization will be set back a 
thousand years”; or that “we shall 
revert to barbarism and to sav- 
agery”; or he may use the phrase 
“out of the jungle, back to the 
jungle.” Nobody used to take these 
wild words seriously. Orators, like 
poets, must have a certain license. 
Overemphasis, excess, hyperbole 
are part of the orator’s stock in 
trade. We used to feel that there 
was something of the Fourth-of- 
July in all oratory and that when a 
speaker, shouting, gesticulating, 
with sweaty face, wilted collar, 
tousled hair and his “eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling” mentioned “bombs 
bursting in air” he wasn’t merely 
quoting the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” but describing his own speech. 
Yes, it was all very funny. Little 
did we dream that we should ever 
see the orator’s predictions come 
true, the law of the jungle prevail 
again, millions of men reverting to 
savagery, and the very essentials of 
civilized life abandoned by entire 
peoples. 

But that is precisely what we 
now see in Germany. Hitler, Goeb- 
bels, Goering, Rosenberg and their 
mobs have not exchanged the cloth- 
ing of civilized men for the skins of 
beasts. They do not paint their 
faces, let their hair and beard 
grow long, wear the horns of bulls 
on their heads like 
the barbarians who 
swarmed down 
upon the Roman 
empire long ago; they do not be- 
deck themselves with eagle’s feath- 
ers, smear themselves with bear’s 
fat and dance, emitting wild 
whoops, like the American Indians 
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of a couple of hundred years ago. 
But they are bona fide savages, none 
the less. They wear modern coats 
and collars and trousers, they speak 
a civilized tongue, but they are as 
cruel as naked Indians or as gibber- 
ing Bushmen. They are more dan- 
gerous than savages, for they are 
savages with the equipment of civi- 
lization. The knowledge, the skill, 
the weapons of the civilized are in 
the hands of men who are as wild 
as Attila or Tamerlane or Genghis- 
Khan. 

Certain glib but careless and 
ignorant newspaper writers have 
compared Hitler and his staff to 
Torquemada. References have been 
made to the “Middle Ages” and to 
the Inquisition. But these news- 
paper men are unfair to Torque- 
mada. They do injustice to the In- 
quisition, Spanish or English. Isa- 
bella in Spain and Elizabeth in Eng- 
land had no such resources at hand 
for inflicting extensive cruelties 
over a wide range of territory upon 
millions of persons at once. As for 
Torquemada, he at least held court 
and gave his victims the semblance 
of a trial. Under certain conditions 
and with reservations, the prison- 
ers of the Inquisition could be re- 
leased and resume their place in 
society. There is no such possi- 
bility under Hitler. 

So, Hitler should not be com- 
pared with Torquemada but with 
Herod. “Ite, ferrum rapite,’”’ said 
Herod: “Take the sword and go!” 
Or with Nero, who in the laconic 
manner of the Romans issued the 
four-word edict “Non licet esse 
vos,” “You are not permitted to 
exist.” Justice? None! Mercy? 
Still less. Stat pro ratione volun- 
tas. Schuschnigg, Innitzer, Faul- 
haber will have no trial at all, or a 
mock trial. For all we know 
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Schuschnigg may have gone insane 
by this time. He might as well be 
in the Chateau d’If or on Devil’s 
Island as wherever he is in Vienna 
—if he is in Vienna. If some Nazi 
zealot running amuck kills Cardinal 
Innitzer or Cardinal Faulhaber, the 
assassin will be declared a hero, 
like the assassin of Dollfuss. Law, 
order, justice, humanity, all the 
fundamentals of civilization are 
routed from Hitler’s Reich. 

As for the Jews, certain refine- 
ments of cruelty are now being in- 
flicted upon them that they never 
knew before. In Egypt the Pha- 
raohs whipped them and enslaved 
them but fed them. When the Pha- 
raoh of Moses’ time let the children 
of Israel go, there was a land to 
which they could go. In Babylonia 
the Jews were “captive” but they 
could go about their business. Their 
prophets spoke freely and with 
magnificent assurance both to the 
people of God and to their perse- 
cutors. But does any one imagine 
that a Daniel could open his mouth 
in the streets of Berlin or Vienna 
or Eger or Karlsbad, as he did in 
the streets of Babylon? 

When the Jews in earlier ages, 
persecuted in France and Spain and 
Germany and Austria and England 
and Italy, cried out for aid, certain 
of the Popes, Alexander III., Inno- 
cent IV., Gregory X. welcomed them 
to Rome and protected them. But 
now when they cry for mercy or for 
justice where will the rulers of this 
earth permit them to be harbored? 
The Pope has only 108 acres of his 
own, and even if he were to invite 
a few hundred refugees to come 
and live in Vatican City would Il 
Duce secure them safe passage? 
Already Fascist organs, with of 
course the acquiescence of Musso- 
lini, have called the Holy Father a 
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Jew because of his protests against 
the persecution of that afflicted 
people. What insults and outrages 
the Holy Father would suffer if he 
were to offer asylum to Jews can 
be imagined. 


NE of the best of our American 

journalists, Dorothy Thompson, 
has said: “The crisis is not a Jew- 
ish crisis, it is a human crisis. The 
issue is not whether Judaism will 
survive but whether the common 
civilization that runs from the 
Greeks to our own day will survive 
—that mixture of Greco-Roman 
culture, Judaeo-Christian religion 
and ethics, and the fearless men- 
tality of the scientific awakening, 
which all together we call Western 
civilization.” 

True, the crisis is not for Jews or 
Catholics but for all civilization. 
Certain “Christians” who openly or 
tacitly condone the persecution of 
the Jews would do 
well to wake up and Not Jews: 
realize the fact that Not Catholics: 
the savagery of the Civilization! 
Nazis is aimed not 
alone at Judaism but at all religion 
and at the culture which, com- 
mencing with the Gospels, grew 
like a mustard seed and cov- 
ered the entire western world. 
What the madmen have in view is 
the destruction of Christian civili- 
zation. Christian civilization of 
course cannot be destroyed. Neither 
can the Jewish. But before this 
Nazi savagery dies down, civiliza- 
tion may be back where it was in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The orators, as I say, spoke more 
truly than we imagined — perhaps 
more truly than they themselves 
intended, when they cried “Back to 
savagery! Out of the jungle, back 
to the jungle!” 







































260 
FIRESIDE CHAT IN REVERSE 


HE November elections were a 

blow to the Democratic Party, 
but a boon to Democracy; a rebuke 
to the cynics who have been wail- 
ing “You can’t defeat four billion 
dollars” but a comfort to the opti- 
mists who have kept alive Arthur 
Brisbane’s slogan “Don’t sell 
America short.” At just about the 
time when the conviction was com- 
mencing to crystallize that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his group, as 
dispensers of public bounty to some 
twenty million beneficiaries, could 
never be ousted from power, the 
sovereign people served warning 
that no President, however popular, 
holds an impregnable position, and 
that no administration, no matter 
how strongly entrenched, can be 
permanent in a democracy. 

What happened on November 
8th was that the voters said, in 
effect, to Mr. Roosevelt: 

You have established the custom 
of the “fireside chat” between Presi- 
dent and people. But you have al- 
ways been on the recording end 
of the radio and we 
on the receiving 
end. Now for this 
once suppose we re- 
verse the positions. 
We shall talk and you shall listen, 
Mr. Roosevelt. Sit down, tune in, 
relax, smoke if you like, but pay 
strict attention, for we have some 
rather important things to say. 

First of all, Mr. President, we 
like you — most of us. Not Wall 
Street of course; not organized in- 
dustry, not the bankers, not the 
capitalists, not those whom you 
call Tories or Economic Royalists, 
but the people at large still are 
strong for you. You have achieved 
much. We shall never forget what 
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you did for us in 1933. You were 
a godsend after the laissez-faire, 
laissez-passer, fainéant Mr. Hoover. 
You may have slipped somewhat in 
six years; in fact you have, but all 
in all we still think you a good 
scout. But, to come to the point 
abruptly, we simply cannot stom- 
ach some of your schemes, your 
methods, and above all, some of 
your staff. To us they are ama- 
teurish, half-baked experimenters. 
Especially we don’t fancy their 
looking to Moscow for ideas. Don’t 
get us wrong, Mr. President. We 
don’t allege that they are outright 
Reds, but we don’t want them even 
pink. You and Mr. Ickes will prob- 
ably think us unnecessarily skit- 
tish about Communism, but that’s 
the way we are, Mr. President, and 
we can’t help it. It’s the old 
American individualism in us. Bad 
word “individualism”? Connota- 
tion of “rugged individualism”? No, 
not bad, but a perfectly good word 
abused. But good or bad that’s 
what we are. Did you happen to 
see Walter Lippmann’s phrase 
“The Astonishing Normality of the 
American Voters”? That’s the idea, 
normal. Astonishing perhaps. 
Disappointing perhaps to Hopkins 
and Wallace and Mrs. Perkins. But 
normal. Middle-of-the-road. Non- 
Nazi, non-Fascist, non-Red, not 
rightist, not leftist. Just normal. 


OULD you care for something 
specific, Mr. President? Well, 

then, take Mr. Murphy in Michigan. 
He was too patient 
with the sit-down What 
strike. The voters Happened 
in Michigan don’t to Murphy? 
like the sit-down 
strike. To them it smells of Soviet- 
ism. Conservative citizens (normal 
is again the better word) had be- 
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come annoyed with the unreason- 
able methods of the unions. Not 
with the unions, not with the pur- 
poses of the unions, but with the 
methods of the unions. It takes 
nerve in this country and perhaps 
especially in Michigan to criticize 
labor; still more nerve to castigate 
labor for its sins, mistakes, blun- 
ders, crimes. -We the people thought 
Mr. Murphy too tolerant of these 
sins and blunders. In Michigan 
and in all the states we want so- 
cial justice. Not trespass, not 
sabotage, not intimidation, but so- 
cial justice. Mr. Murphy didn’t 
understand, so the voters slapped 
him down and pinned his ears 
back—if we may borrow General 
Johnson’s favorite metaphor. 

True, there has been, here and 
there in the public press, a state- 
ment that Governor Murphy’s re- 
ligion hurt him. We are told that 
in Michigan there was a_ whis- 
pering campaign against him as 
a Catholic, as there was a whis- 
pering campaign here in New York 
against Governor Lehman as a 
Jew. Lehman got by. Murphy 
did not. The religious issue was 
not definitive. There were other 
elements. One of them was the 
suspicion of Communism. Ridicu- 
lous, no doubt. But what the 
Michigan people meant by Commu- 
nism was the sit-down strike and 
other tactics that smacked of the 
Muscovites. So the voters handed 
Mr. Murphy his exeat. Not that 
they don’t think him, like yourself, 
a good fellow. But he just didn’t 
have the “guts” to say to the 
unions “Thus far and no further.” 
You said he was your man, and 
that you wanted him re-elected. So, 
the electorate in Michigan said, 
“Look, Mr. President.” And they 
“socked” him. 
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Before we drop the subject of 
strikes, don’t you think it’s about 
time that Labor and Capital here 
in the U. S. A. should agree upon 
a more civilized method of settling 
industrial disputes? The strike 
was a necessary instrument in what 
you love to call the “horse and 
buggy age.” But this is the age of 
the streamline. Why should men 
smash windows and machinery and 
one another’s heads because they 
are dissatisfied with the wages they 
get and the hours they work? 
Don’t you think that method out- 
moded? What’s the matter with 
compulsory arbitration? And would 
it be Communistic or Fascistic if 
the courts issued an injunction 
against violence while arbitration 
is on? Is that kind of injunction 
un-American? Or is it the only 
civilized thing to do? Yes? And 
would you mind saying so the next 
time you take to the air with a fire- 
side chat? Thanks, Mr. President. 


HILE we are on the subject 
of governors, do you mind, 

Mr. Roosevelt, if we explain that 
you would do well to leave the elec- 
tion of state officials to the voters 
of a state? Really, afte* your com- 
mendation of candidates has 
worked in reverse a dozen times, it 
should dawn upon a person of your 
intelligence that perhaps the people 
want to elect their own governors. 
There has been a great deal of cen- 
tralization lately, Mr. President, and 
because of the de- 
pression we have ac- A Little 
quiesced in it. But Home Rule, 
if we are to retain Please 
even a semblance of 
democracy, we must hold on to at 
least a minimum of home rule. Of 
course, we understand home rule 
doesn’t appeal to you. You want 
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uniformity, unanimity. So did 
Caligula who wished the Roman 
people had only one neck so that 
he could put a yoke on it. Do you 
wish that the American people had 
only one mind? Sometimes we 
think you do. 

When Al Smith works himself 
up into a lather about your disloy- 
alty to the Democratic Party and 
to democratic principles, you prob- 
ably say to yourself “Poor dear old 
Al! Poor dear antediluvian Al! He 
might as well accuse me of not be- 
ing a good Whig. Some one should 
tell him that the Democratic Party 
is dead.” Mr. Roosevelt, you weep 
no tears over the demise of the 
Democratic Party. Appeal to the 
fundamental principle of States’ 
Rights only amuses you. As likely 
as not you say, with that beautiful 
smile on your face, and that ironic 
tone in your voice, “States’ Rights? 
States’ Rights? Why all that went 
out at Appomattox.” Don’t fool 
yourself, Mr. Roosevelt. When 
twenty states in one election throw 
out your men and put in their op- 
ponents, it means something. A 
shrewd politician like you will un- 
derstand that though the party is 
dead the principle remains. So, go 
easy on the centralization of politi- 
cal power, Mr. President. 

But didn’t the people read the 
fine distinction you made between 
yourself as President and yourself 
as head of the Party; yourself as 
President and yourself as Citizen 
Roosevelt of Hyde Park? Yes, yes, 
Mr. President, they did read it but 
they didn’t like it. Pardon the vul- 
gar word but they called it “Hooey.” 
If you try something like that too 
often, Mr. President, you will get 
a reputation for sophistry. As a 
matter of fact it would be the eas- 
iest thing in the world for a hand- 
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some man with a highly cultivated 
smile and a “perfectly charming” 
radio voice to be put down as a bit 
of a charlatan. Again consider your 
former friend Al Smith. He hasn’t 
a classic profile. He doesn’t always 
smile at the camera. He snarls in- 
to the microphone. But nobody 
would call him a sophist, or a char- 
latan. So beware, Mr. President, of 
sophistical distinctions. 


NOTHER little matter, Mr. 
President — not so little after 
all. We had heard that you were 
flirting with the idea of a third 
term. Now, as we have said, we 
like you, and to save you the hu- 
miliation of a stinging defeat in 
1940 we thought it well to tell you 
in 1938 that we simply won’t have 
you three times running. There is 
something of Brutus and Cassius 
in us Americans. We don’t like to 
have our Caesar get a swelled head. 
We might get to 


asking, “Upon what Now 
meat does this our About This 
Franklin feed that Third Term 


he thinketh himself 

a bigger and better man _ than 
George Washington?” Washington 
would not take a third term. If 
Lincoln had lived he wouldn’t have 
asked for one, and if he had asked 
he couldn’t have had one. General 
Grant wore out his welcome before 
he had finished his second term. 
Your cousin Theodore calculated 
that he had had only one term and 
three quarters, but the people said 
“No, you have had two terms,” and 
when he tried for a third, they 
promptly threw him on the politi- 
cal scrap heap. Think back to 
Teddy, Mr. Roosevelt, and remem- 
ber what the people do even to a 
popular favorite if he gets uppish. 
We see by the papers that you said 
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of the late election “It’s all right.” 
It will be all right if you learn what 
it has to teach. So suppose you 
come out and tell the people point 
blank that you will not under any 
circumstances accept a third nomi- 
nation. Then all who believe you 
will like you better than they do 
now. 


WORD about the “purge.” 

We don’t like it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, here in America. Indeed we 
don’t like it anywhere. In Russia, 
Germany, Austria, Turkey we can 
do nothing about it. Don’t remind us 
that the Roosevelt purge, unlike the 
Stalin purge and the Hitler purge, 
is bloodless. With or without blood 
we just don’t like it. If you try it, 
Mr. Roosevelt—as you did—it will 
work like your choice of senators 
and governors, in reverse. You 
know that old adage about the fel- 
low who was “hoist with his own 
petard,” and the one about the 
“biter bit”? A President may be 
purged with his own purge. 


OR do we like that other 
European political device, the 
reprisal. You mustn’t punish a 
senator or a congressman because 
he opposes your measures. He 
isn’t your man; he is our man. 
You don’t appoint him; we elect 
him. We send him to Washington 
to vote as he thinks best. If we 
don’t like the way he votes we will 
let him know. We 

No Purge: hire him, we pay his 
No Reprisals wages and we fire 
him. That’s our pre- 

rogative, Mr. President. Leave it 
to us. You can’t punish him with- 
out punishing us. If you refuse a 
post office or a bridge or a federal 
building to his district he doesn’t 
suffer. We suffer. Suppose we 


don’t like some of your projects? 
As a matter of fact we don’t. We 
think some of them are “cockeyed.” 
And therefore will you deny us our 
share of the public funds because 
our man gets up in the house or the 
senate and votes “No” in our name? 
Must everybody vote “Ja” and no- 
body “Nein” as in Germany? 
Where are we, anywhere? 

Furthermore, is it your view, 
Mr. President, that the millions and 
billions of P. W. A. and W. P. A. 
money are plums to be given to 
good boys and denied to bad boys? 
the good boys being the Yes men, 
the bad boys the No men? You 
promised a bridge to Maryland be- 
fore election, and took back the 
promise when the election went 
against your man. What is this? 
Bribery? Reprisal? Will you take 
a bridge away from Maryland be- 
cause Mr. Tydings whom you had 
blackballed went in, and give a 
bridge to Kentucky because Mr. 
Barkley, your friend, went in? Is 
there to be no difference in the 
political methods of the Knicker- 
bocker aristocrat Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and that of the east-side 
thug Boss Tweed? 


D° you remember, Mr. Roose- 
velt, that in the first of your 
famous fireside chats you confessed 
that some of the schemes you pro- 
posed to try might turn out to be no 
good, and that you would be the 
first to report if any 

one of them proved “I’ve Never 
a dud? Have you for- Yet Made 
gotten that promise? One Mistake” 
Surely you wouldn’t 

maintain that absolutely every 
measure you put into operation was 
a success? It isn’t in human nature 
to pick a winner every time. Even 
the man who knows the horses 
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best picks a winner today and a 
loser tomorrow. No marksman 
hits ‘the bull’s-eye and rings the 
bell every time he fires a shot. But 
you seem to think, Mr. Roosevelt, 
that not one of your shots has 
missed the mark. If any bystander 
says “That one went wide” you take 
it as evidence that he is an enemy 
of economic reform. Did you ever 
confess to the people that one of 
your projects had _ miscarried? 
Never, as far as we remember. You 
would not even admit that the plan 
to pack the Supreme Court was a 
mistake. Can you not understand 
that the people don’t want nine men 
of one mind on that bench? Would 
you have all the justices of one 
opinion and that one opinion yours? 
Other presidents were more broad- 
minded; they appointed to the Su- 
preme Court men whose views they 
knew to be contrary to their own. 
Your cousin Teddy, for example, 
though almost as strong-willed and 
as headstrong as you, appointed 
Oliver Wendell Holmes whose prin- 
ciples he knew to be the antithesis 
of his own. Why don’t you appoint 
a great man like that to the bench, 
Mr. Roosevelt? Are you really 
proud of the Alabama hill-billy and 
ex-Kluxer Hugo Black? Can’t you 
see that he is a misfit on the “most 
august tribunal on earth”? Caesar 
—at least Shakespeare’s Caesar— 
said “Let me have men about me 
who are fat.” Do you say “Let me 
have men about me who are fat- 
heads”? Men who will say in the 
best English butler fashion “Yes, 
Sir,” “Very well, Sir,” “Thank you, 
Sir”? Be a big man, Franklin; at 
least as big as Cousin Theodore. 
Quae cum ita sint (you remem- 
ber Cicero’s favorite conclusion, 
Mr. Roosevelt?) these things be- 
ing so, we thought that when the 
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chance came on Election Day we 
would give you an object lesson. So 
we voted twenty states back into 
the Republican column. We oust- 
ed seventy-two Democrats from the 
House and from the Senate, putting 
Republicans in their place. Not 
that we like Republicans or the Re- 
publican Party. Heavens no! But 
there was no other way to get the 
message to you. We had heard 
that you pooh-poohed the Gallup 
poll and the Crosley poll which pre- 
dicted a turn in the tide. You 
won’t pooh-pooh the people’s poll 
of November 8th, Mr. President? 
No? That’s good. Thanks for your 
patient attention. Au revoir until 
1940. 


—_ 
—_— 





JAPAN IN CHINA 


T seems that the trains in Japan 
run on time. And since Japan 
took over Manchukuo the trains in 
Manchukuo run on time. And when 
Japan takes over the rest of China, 
the trains in the rest of China will 
run on time. So the conquest of 
China is just and right and strict- 
ly in accord with the best ethics. 
The argument is familiar. We 
heard it as far back as 1922 when 
Mussolini marched on Rome (if 
you can call sitting in a Pullman 
armchair a march) principally for 
the purpose of getting the trains to 


run on time. Prob- 

ably the trains in A Bit of 
Ethiopia run on Propaganda 
time. Andtherefore for Japan 


the conquest of 

Ethiopia was strictly in accordance 
with the most exacting Catholic 
ethics. Didn’t St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Vittoria and 
Suarez all agree that war is just if 
waged for the purpose of seeing to 
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it that the trains, or the caravans 
or the mule trains or whatever they 
had in olden days should go and 
come exactly as per schedule? 

Do I hear the reader say the ar- 
gument is excellent, but just a wee 
bit stale? In the years that have 
intervened between 1922 and 1938 
have no more equally good reasons 
been discovered to justify aggres- 
sive warfare? Oh, yes, dear reader, 
many other perfectly beautiful rea- 
sons have been discovered. You 
may find them in a little booklet 
entitled Comments on the Present 
Situation in China, from the Jap- 
anese Catholic Press Center, Tokyo. 
It was written by Rev. O. Conard 
and Rev. J. Patrouilleau of the 
Paris Foreign Missions, and trans- 
lated by Rev. Leo Ward. 

This little treatise was sent to 
me by Brother Peter-Baptist, S.A., 
of the Atonement Seminary, Brook- 
land, D. C. I hereby express pub- 
licly my thanks to him for his 
kindly attempt to solve one of the 
many problems that have been teas- 
ing my mind. That problem, as 
the readers of these columns are 
well aware is this: Can we justify 
aggressive warfare on principles of 
Catholic ethics? 

But together with my expression 
of thanks to those who so char- 
itably have attempted to provide in- 
formation to my mind and bring 
peace to my soul, let me add the 
confession that even after a care- 

ful reading of Com- 
So What? ments upon the 

Present Situation in 
China, and of some dozens of other 
similar pieces of apologetic, I still 
remain bewildered. It may be stu- 
pid of me but after almost every 
sentence in the little Conard-Pat- 
rouilleau opus I found myself say- 
ing “so what?” 


I appeal to the reader. Remem- 
ber the problem: Does the inva- 
sion of China and the killing of 
millions of Chinese by the Japanese 
armies meet the requirements of a 
just war, as taught by Catholic mor- 
alists? Let us see. 

“All who have visited Japan,” 
says Father Conard, “are aware of 
her mechanical and industrial 
achievements, such as her wonder- 
fully up-to-date train service, as 
good as any in the world.” 

So what? 

“Japan can also boast of having 
fewer illiterates than any other 
country.” 

So what? 

“Peace and tranquillity, the nec- 
essary basis for industry and the 
development of the mineral wealth 
of the country together with the 
suppression of brigandage is a mere 
summary of the benefits conferred 
on Jehol by the Japanese.” 

So what? Do material and me- 
chanical improvements after the 
fact justify warfare, invasion, 
bloodshed? Am I obtuse if I say 
that to me the argument seems to 
say that the end justifies the 
means? 

“Since the inauguration of the 
State of Manchukuo directed by 
the masterhand of Japan we have 
been living in a country of order, 
law, and peace.” 

So what? The Romans inflicted 
law and order and peace upon a 
great part of the world. Were the 
Roman conquests therefore just 
and moral? The 
British enforced law Such Logic! 
and order and peace Such Ethics! 
in a dozen coun- 
tries. Does that justify, let us say, 
Cromwell in Ireland, or Clive in 
India? 

“China, with its egoism, inertia, 
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cupidity, offers an ideal field for 
Communistic exploitation.” 

So what? Is there not egoism 
and cupidity in Japan? Would that 
fact justify, shall we say, Russia in 
attacking Japan? Is one nation en- 
titled to invade another with a view 
of punishing or correcting the oth- 
er’s defects of character? 

“Japan is strong and well-disci- 
plined. She is united by a single 
devotion to the almost sacred per- 
son of the Emperor and the Father- 
land. There is scarcely a Japanese 
who would not give his life for the 
Emperor and the Empire. This 
creates an almost mystical enthu- 
siasm in the Japanese army.” 

So what? Germany, too, is 
strong and well-disciplined. She is 
united by a single devotion to the 
almost sacred person of Hitler and 
the Fatherland. This creates an al- 
most mystical enthusiasm in the 
German army. Does that justify 
everything past, present and future 
that the almost mystical German 
army may do? 

Perhaps in addition to intellec- 
tual stupidity, I must confess spir- 
itual blindness, but I do think that 
the use of the theological word 
“mysticism” in connection with 
wholesale bloodshed is unfortunate. 
As for the “almost sacred person 
of the Emperor,” the fact is that 
the simpler people of Japan are said 
to believe him to be God. If I 
were not hardened, it would shock 
me to find a Catholic priest so 
nearly glorifying idolatry. 

“The Japanese government and 
military chiefs tell us that the pres- 
ent military action of Japan is un- 
dertaken for the preservation of 
the intellectual, moral and material 
welfare of the empire against the 
destructive influences of Bolshe- 
vism.” 
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So what? Does it really matter 
what the Japanese chiefs tell us? 
Would it not be more to the point 
if the two collaborating clergymen 
would tell us what Catholic the- 
ology says of the invasion of China 
by Japan and the consequent de- 
struction of millions of human lives 
in defiance of half-a-dozen treaties 
and pacts to abandon war as an 
instrument of policy? 


ET us have the culminating item 

in the argument: 

“The present military action of 
Japan is inspired by a well-founded 
fear of contamination from a ter- 
rible disease whose contagious 
character has been proved by its 
successful spread in 
the two neighboring The End and 
countries. They the Means 
[the Japanese] do 
not wish to wait ... for the wolf to 
enter their sheepfolds. They pre- 
fer to drive it away.” 

So what? If Communism is a 
contagious disease, so is Nazism. 
Would England or France or Rus- 
sia be justified if they had attacked 
Austria or Czechoslovakia and 
killed millions of Czechs and Aus- 
trians to save them from the Nazi 
wolf? Or even to save themselves 
from some future attack of the 
Nazi wolf? If they must attack the 
Nazi wolf why not attack him in 
his own den? We are told that the 
Nazis are introducing Nazism into 
Brazil. What therefore shall Uncle 
Sam do? Shall he invade Brazil and 
kill a few million Brazilians? If 
Uncle Sam doesn’t like the exporta- 
tion of Nazism from Hitler’s Reich, 
wouldn’t it be more logical to stop 
the stream at its source? If the 
Japanese wish to save Japan from 
the wolf of Communism why not 
go right after the wolf where he 
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lives? If Russia is the real villain, 
and China the victim, why not at- 
tack Russia? If a wolf descends 
upon a sheepfold, does the farmer 
shoot the wolf or shoot the sheep? 

Now can any bright little boy or 
girl in the room tell teacher why 
Japan attacked China and did not 
attack Russia? Is there any bright 
child who cannot tell? I am afraid 
that neither the Rev. O. Conard nor 
the Rev. J. Patrouilleau is a bright 
boy. 


N one other point the writers of 
this curiously illogical and un- 
ethical apologia for Japan seem to 
be astray. They complain of “the 
wild talk of newspaper correspond- 
ents,” and “the all too credulous 
readers of the all too one-sided 
newspapers,” and they many times 
insinuate that we simple folk who 
think Japan guilty of unjustifiable 
aggression and of wholesale mur- 
der are victims of “propaganda.” 
Now I for one am quite fed up on 
the use of that word “propaganda” 
as proof that here 

Whose in the United States 
Propaganda? we do not get the 
truth about Japan 

and China. Let me assure the rev- 
erend Fathers Conard and Patrouil- 
leau that we do not rely upon ly- 
ing newspapers for our informa- 
tion. I have on and around my 
desk perhaps thirty pounds of 
printed propaganda straight from 
Japan. There is nothing in the 
world to prevent Japanese propa- 
ganda from reaching the United 
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States. Bushels and tons of it do 
reach the United States. It is ab- 
surd therefore to allege or to sus- 
pect that we do not get the Japa- 
nese side of the argument. The 
very brochure in question came out 
of Tokyo. 

I used to have half a dozen 
sources of information in China. I 
have had some long and illuminat- 
ing conversations with the Chinese 
bishop of Nanking and other prel- 
ates and priests who have spent 
their lives in China. With those 
parts of China now occupied by 
Japan we can have no direct cor- 
respondence. If there is in those 
conquered regions or in Japan 
any priest or layman who feels dif- 
ferently from Fathers Conard and 
Patrouilleau he couldn’t have his 
reply printed in Tokyo or sent out 
from Tokyo. That fact alone 
should silence those who cry 
“propaganda, propaganda,” as if all 
the “propaganda” that reaches us 
were Chinese. 

Finally, be it remembered by 
any one else who wishes to convert 
us to the Japanese view, that what 
we want is not a dissertation upon 
the promptness of the trains in 
Japan or the suppression of bri- 
gandage or the “mystical” adora- 
tion of the Emperor. What we 
want is a well-reasoned proof that 
the war can be justified by an ap- 
peal to the fundamental ethical 
principles laid down by the Fathers 
of the Church, the Scholastics, and 
by authoritative modern theolo- 
gians. 























THE CHURCH AND WAR 


By SeumMAs CAWLEY 


WENTY years ago an armistice 

ended the war that was fought 
to end all wars. It was sanguinary 
enough to have ended all wars. It 
cost the lives of ten million com- 
batants. Three million more were 
blown into bloody fragments so 
minute as to be _ unidentifiable. 
Thirteen million non-combatants, 
men, women and children were 
swept into merciful oblivion mere- 
ly because circumstances beyond 
their control threw them in the 
path of the war machine. Twenty 
million young soldiers were wound- 
ed and of these, five million were 
crippled for life. 

The Christian Churches worked 
magnificently to succor the victims 
of the war maddened world, but 
they aided unconsciously perhaps, 
in prolonging the conflict. In the 
early months of the War, George 
Bernard Shaw courted imprison- 
ment by declaring that “if all the 
Churches of Europe closed their 
doors until the drums ceased roll- 
ing they would act as a most pow- 
erful reminder that although the 
glory of war is a famous and 
ancient glory, it is not the final 
glory of God.” 

But the Christian Churches did 
not close their doors. They became 
in fact, as a British General phrased 
it, “the first line of support for the 
War, behind the armies.” On them 
the war-makers relied to keep up 
the fighting morale of the army 
and to strengthen that of the 


civilian population. 
Following the War Major-Gen- 


eral Sir William Thwaites paid his 
testimony to the value of a “really 
good chaplain.” “Before a fight,” 
he told his audience, “I used to 
gather the padres together and 
preach them a sermon. I told them 
on one occasion I wanted a blood- 
thirsty sermon the following Sun- 
day, and would not have anything 
out of the New Testament... . On 
that Sunday a blushing young 
curate preached the most blood- 
thirsty sermon I ever listened to.” 

According to Colonel William R. 
Arnold, Chief of Chaplains, U. S. 
Army, a clergyman is more efficient 
under army control. In the Army 
and Navy Journal, September, 1938, 
he states, “Who more than the 
chaplain labors with skill, perse- 
verance and devotion to accomplish 
the purpose for which he was or- 
dained and commissioned by divine 
and human authority? He is hap- 
pier, as he is more efficient under 
two co-ordinating authorities and 
two supplementaries.” This is one 
example of the military mind—the 
idea that a clergyman can serve 
God more efficiently under army 
discipline. 

Hundreds of army chaplains re- 
fused to allow themselves to become 
mere pegs in a propaganda ma- 
chine. In civil life, however, the 
Church — all Christian Churches— 
was put to more ignoble uses. It 
was the task of the Church to per- 
suade citizens that it was nobler to 
die for their country than to live 
for it. In Papers for War Time 
issued by the Episcopal Church in 
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1914 there occurs a significant pas- 
sage: “The soldier is before all 
things a man who is ready to die 
for his country; and readiness to 
die for others is essentially a Chris- 
tian thing. .. .” 

In Britain, at least, the Catholic 
Church vied with the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Churches in acting as 
a recruiting agency for the armed 
forces. In 1920 Archbishop Mannix 
administered a well-deserved re- 
buke to clergymen who had used 
the altar steps to deliver recruiting 
sermons. 

However in Britain the bulk of 
the religious war propaganda was 
in the province of the State Church, 
the Church of England. It was the 
mouthpiece of the Government 
when it was felt the expression of 
a religious leader could do most 
good. One of the higher Anglican 
prelates in October, 1914, exhorted 
“every man who respected his con- 
science to stand to his place until 
the War is ended. There can be no 
peace until this spirit of German 
militarism is crushed. I say that 
as a man who by his vocation is 
bound to give his first allegiance to 
the Prince of Peace.” 

In 1915 the Bishop of London 
could say, “This War is the most 
Christlike action in this nation for 
thousands of years. . . . This is the 
greatest fight ever made for the 
Christian religion. It is a choice be- 
tween the nailed hand and the 
mailed fist. . . . It is the day of 
God.” Unrepentant, twenty years 
later, the same Bishop fulminates, 
“The real danger to the peace of 
the world today are the pacifists.” 

Fired by such drivel a Scottish 
Presbyterian minister pleaded that 
young ministers should be allowed 
to join the fighting ranks with rifles 
instead of words. “This is a holy 
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war,” he added, “in which we fight 
with the Heavenly Allies behind 
us.” This ecclesiastical Holy War- 
rior however kept to his pulpit. 
Another Scottish clergyman at the 
same period started a campaign to 
ban all church music with a Ger- 
man origin, demanding that any- 
thing in the shape of religious mu- 
sic written by Beethoven or Bach 
be expurgated forever. 

All who remember Britain in 
war-time can recall the constant 
prayers for victory. These it ap- 
peared were not offered up in vain. 
The late Earl Haig declared that 
the victory of the Allies had been 
due to prayer. In this connection 
the story of the British soldier and 
his German prisoner deserves re- 
telling. The Britisher vehemently 
reiterated his belief that the Allied 
victories were the result of prayer. 
“But I pray, too,” argued the enemy 
Christian. “But,” said the Brit- 
isher, “we pray in English.” This 
clinched the argument until a 
French soldier gave vent to his re- 
sentment at the idea of a Deity 
who was deaf to all prayers unless 
they were said in English. 

The writer does not wish to be 
regarded as denying the efficacy of 
prayer, but he does regard prayers 
for victory as being in the nature 
of blasphemy. Burns, the Scottish 
poet gave vent to his feelings in 
this manner when he read the an- 
nouncement of a thanksgiving serv- 
ice at a Scottish church: 


“Ye hypocrites! Are these your 
pranks 

To murder men and give God 
thanks? 

Desist! For shame! Proceed no 
further! 

God won’t accept your thanks for 
murder.” 
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In all European wars there have 
been changes of allies. Churches 
have been asked to pray for one set 
of allies in one war, and for an- 
other set in a second war. Should 
England go to war again it is more 
than probable that Russia will fight 
with her, and the Christian clergy 
in England will be calling for 
prayers for the success of the Red 
Army of the Godless Russia they 
have denounced for years. 

If God is on the side of the win- 
ners as the Allies claimed in the 
Great War, then it is God Who 
writes the peace treaties and Who 
rewards the winners with slices of 
the territories of the vanquished. 
Such a statement sounds blasphe- 
mous. It is, but those who call for 
prayers for victory and all that it 
implies, have only themselves to 
blame when such a conclusion is 
formed. 

God cannot be saddled with the 
responsibility for war and if results 
are a criterion, the only supernat- 
ural force present at Versailles 
when the infamous treaty was 
signed, was a Satanic force. The 
sufferings of the Prince of Peace 
did not end on the Cross. They re- 
cur every time war is fought in His 
Name. 

War propagandists did their best 
and worst to convince their respec- 
tive peoples that Christ was on their 
side and Satan allied with their ene- 
mies. Raemaekers’ famous cartoon 
showing Christ being torpedoed by 
a German submarine helped to 
identify the German nation with an 
utter disregard of religion. In re- 
ply the Germans placarded Berlin 
with posters showing Jesus in the 
front line trenches counseling Ger- 
man infantry men, “In the trenches, 
Behold I am with you always.” 

At Mons, the British retreated, 
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but the retreat was glorified. An 
angel it was said appeared before 
the soldiers and led them to safety. 
All over Britain appeared posters 
showing the Angel of Mons shelter- 
ing the British Tommies with her 
wings. 

The propaganda factories on both 
sides had to convince the civilian 
population that the War was being 
fought in defense of religion. In 
quick succession newspaper read- 
ers learned about the crucified 
Canadian, the violated nuns and 
the bombarded churches, the last 
being the only stories having a 
modicum of truth. Churches in 
the line of fire were ruined by ar- 
tillery fire by both sides on the not 
unreasonable grounds that the 
enemy used the spires as observa- 
tion posts. Every ruined church 
did double duty. Photographs 
secured by air pilots on both sides 
were broadcast in Allied and Ger- 
man territory as proof of the per- 
fidy and wantonness of the other 
side. 

Regarding the violated nuns, Car- 
dinal Mercier was asked by the 
French Army Staff to issue a con- 
demnation of this brutal atrocity. 
The Cardinal promised to do so and 
to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Pope, provided that in- 
disputable proof was offered him. 
Needless to say no such proof was 
ever offered the Cardinal. 

What have the leaders of reli- 
gious thought learned from the last 
twenty years? From the utterances 
of a few, it would appear to be 
very little. Cardinal Schuster, 
Archbishop of Milan, in a lecture 
delivered on February 26, 1937, an- 
nounced with pride that “whilst 
Pope Pius XI. sends to the utter- 
most shores of the world his mis- 
sionaries, the Italian Legions oc- 
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cupy Ethiopia to ensure to that 
country the twofold advantages of 
imperial civilization and Catholic 
faith.” 

And according to Vittorio Mus- 
solini, the young Catholic son of the 
Italian dictator, this is how the two- 
fold advantages were brought to 
Ethiopia. Vittorio described the 
campaign as “exceptionally good 
fun” and went into rhapsodies in 
telling of the effects of the projec- 
tiles he let loose on the native popu- 
lation. 

In Spain, during the same month 
as the Cardinal’s statement, Gen- 
eral Queipo de Llano used the 
Church to defend the execution of 
prisoners. “You must not forget,” 
he stated in an interview to El Uni- 
versal, a Venezuelan journal, “that 
the Church itself in the days of 
Philip had to apply the cautery, 
and the Autos-da-Fé of that time 
supply the justification for the exe- 
cution of Marxists. And you must 
remember that before executing 
them we give them a chance of con- 
fessing and repenting. Every Marx- 
ist who has so desired received the 
Sacrament before being executed.” 

The bombing of the civilian popu- 
lation in Nanking, Canton, and 
Hankow was motivated, according 
to Japanese spokesmen, by a hu- 
manitarian desire to bring the un- 
declared war to an early conclu- 
sion. Christians should be the last 
to condemn Tokyo, for Christians 
have supplied the bombs, the air- 
planes and—the example. Leaders 
of the Catholic Church and press 
condoned the use of air projectiles 
in Spain. The “noble Catholic” 
sentiments of a Catholic general 
were appealed to by the Pope, but 
the Catholic general could not 
“economize his procedure for the 
winning of the war as a means of 


saving the nation”—and the bomb- 
ing of “military objectives” con- 
tinued. 

When the Catholic leaders pro- 
claim that “the day of the non- 
combatant has vanished” they are 
in effect condoning the use of mili- 
tary measures that have been con- 
demned in all international agree- 
ments and by the court of world 
opinion. If military leaders are 
allowed to bomb every city where 
there exists a “military objective,” 
then in the next world conflict Lon- 
don will go up in flames because of 
its proximity to the Woolwich Ar- 
senal, New York’s downtown sky- 
scrapers will suffer because of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Italian ene- 
mies may even find an excuse for 
destroying the Vatican. 

There are Catholic theologians in 
increasing numbers who follow in 
the footsteps of St. Augustine and 
reject war as a solution for inter- 
national disputes. The past twenty 
years have proved the futility of 
war and the futility of a “peace” 
that was compounded of jealousy 
and hate. In his Lenten pastoral 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati called 
for a mighty League of conscien- 
tious non-combatants of all in- 
formed Christians who have the 
best interests of America at heart. 
The writer is wholeheartedly in 
sympathy with the Archbishop, but 
why confine such a league to the 
United States? Let that mighty 
league encompass the world and be 
as universal as the Catholic Church. 
Catholics in the United States have 
too many religious and racial ties 
with Europe to be able to view with 
unconcern the spectacle of divided 
European Catholics and other 
Christians tearing at each other’s 
vitals because of the whims of dic- 
tators or democratic governments. 

















WHILE ANGELS SING 


By Epitn TATuM 


ITH tinkling bells the camels softly tread 
Across the sands which gleam like ghostly snow. 

They follow the new star whose mystic glow 
Proclaims that in a lowly cattle shed 
The promised Christ is born. 
The three Kings find the heavenly Stranger 
And bow with gifts before His straw-filled manger, 
While angels sing on that first Christmas morn. 


Does their song echo in your heart, pilgrim, 
And have you brought your gift of love to Him? 


THE SHEPHERD BOY’S GIFT 


By Epitrn HuME 





HEN near to her at Bethlehem 
I knelt at Christmastide, 
“There is no ‘pillow for thy Son, 
No pillow, Lady, for thy Son,” 
I said to her, ‘and sighed. 


But when I softly turned away 
And tiptoed from His bed, 
The Lady Mary smiled at me, 
The Lady Mary smiled to see 
(I'd tucked it in so carefully) 
My heart beneath His head. 

















MADE IN CHINA 


By DorotHy GRAHAM 


EIL STANTON still had his gar- 
den under the west wall of 
Peiping because his Chinese land- 
lord had urged him to run up the 
Stars and Stripes instead of paying 
rent. He had his Cook-Boy and 
coolies because they refused to poke 
their flat noses outside the scarlet 
gate since the Japs had taken over 
the city. They were liabilities to 
be checked against the mounting 
cost of provisions and a dwindling 
account in the bank; yet they con- 
tinued to look after him with their 
haphazard zeal. 

This morning a table had been 
placed in the warm autumn sun on 
the terrace where Stanton could see 
purple-blue asters and tawny chrys- 
anthemums massed against his 
compound wall. He heard the rasp- 
ing sound of a knife scraping toast 
and knew that Ming-ti, having let 
it burn, was now whisking away 
the charred edges. 

Scurrying along the stone flag- 
ging, Ming-ti finally brought break- 
fast. 

He said flatly: “Stlawberry jam 
belong plum this time, Mastar.” 

“You’re telling me?” Stanton 
echoed. 

Since eggs had mysteriously van- 
ished from Peiping and butter could 
not be imported over the railroad 
carrying troops, since the compra- 
dor dealing in foreign groceries had 
months ago pyramided his last 
profit on bacon, breakfast had be- 
come a matter of trial and error. 
Annoying to have the Japs selling 
sour plum preserve under labels 


that pictured luscious oversized 
strawberries! That was the way 
they did things. 

However it was less desperate to 
be growling about substitutes than 
to be scanning the sky for a speck 
of a plane dropping bombs. There 
had been too much of that. 

Stanton still had with him the 
two young Chinese he had brought 
from the ruins of the university 
and hidden through the long sum- 
mer of alarms. Late one night after 
an air raid he had dug under fallen 
timbers and masonry and carried 
one boy out across his shoulder; 
the other had managed to limp 
along when Stanton had bandaged 
his shrapnel wounds. They were all 
right now. He let them stay on 
because the Japs were making it in- 
fernally hard for students, suspect- 
ing them of too liberal tendencies 
—and sometimes shooting them. 

The Japs had demolished the 
university where Stanton had spent 
several pleasant years, instilling un- 
ambitious youths with the prin- 
ciples of soccer and English litera- 
ture. Soccer had given him exer- 
cise, though the Chinese had never 
cared to master the game. Litera- 
ture had been sheer chaos until he 
discovered that the students liked 
Jane Austen for her detailed expo- 
sure of family life. “It is the same 
with us,” they said sympatheti- 
cally. “We also have trouble in 
marrying off daughters.” No other 
writer had ever remotely reached 
their understanding. 

Nowadays helping students evade 
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the Japanese authorities kept Stan- 
ton in Peiping after most of the 
foreigners had made a quick exit. 
Panic had sent them packing—and 
the fact that business was washed 
up. The Japs were flooding the 
market with their own brand of 
bicycles, typewriters, vacuum clean- 
ers and whatnot—-glittering objects 
that proved disappointingly shoddy. 
This war was being staged to get 
customers. The Japs made it their 
first duty to evict competitors. 

If only Kathy Chisholm hadn’t 
gone with the others, Stanton 
thought, with a recurring sense of 
his own stupidity. They had been 
getting on famously with their ex- 
periments —-and with each other. 
Yet at the time it had seemed sen- 
sible to make her take the last train 
that was carrying a milling crowd 
of refugees down to the port, even 
though Kathy kept saying: “I hate 
everything about going. I don’t 
know why I’m being stampeded by 
the Japanese.” 

He had realized he would miss 
her—but he hadn’t expected this 
acute sensation of loss. He re- 
called her casual smile, her slim 
eager hands working expertly with 
clay, her voice, provocative and 
clear. Recollection became rather 
too keen and he called loudly: 

“Boy, what about coffee! 
think I wait all morning? 
chop-chop!” 

Ming-ti came pattering along the 
terrace with the coffeepot held 
aloft. The wide sleeves of his grass- 
cloth robe flapped importantly as 
he poured out the steaming liquid. 

This would make things better, 
Stanton decided. Perspective 
would seem less fogged after a spot 
of Java. 

He took a hasty gulp; then put 
down the cup, spluttering. 
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“What in blazes have you given 
me?” he demanded. “This stuff 
tastes like rotten bark.” 

“Good coffee all go ’way,” in- 
toned Ming-ti sadly. “Coffee all 
finish. . . . This belong Japanese 
special brand.” 

“It’s special, all right,” Stanton 
snapped. “A by-product of the 
polish the wood-carvers make. The 
dregs of the lacquer tree, brewed 
for three weeks on a _ charcoal 
stove—” 

He got up from the table impa- 
tiently. 


The days were long, uneventful 
—except when some frightened boy 
came for help. The garden was too 
dry to work in, the soil parched 
by the strong autumn sun. The 
golf club was eleven miles away, 
and if he walked out, he would find 
no one to give him a game. 

The clay which Ming-ti had 
promised hadn’t appeared, the fine 
white kaolin that he and Kathy had 
worked into great shallow dishes 
and wide-lipped bowls. 

Even before Kathy came to Pei- 
ping, he had been interested in old 
porcelains; in the Far East every- 
one developed a mania for collect- 
ing and managed to acquire a few 
rarities by good luck and keen bar- 
gaining. To Kathy the study of 
porcelains represented the major 
part of her job; she was assistant 
to the director of the Chinese de- 
partment at the museum in Boston. 
She had come out to China to see 
the precious ceramics that connois- 
seurs kept wrapped in soft Silk, and 
to fortify her instinct for the right 
thing. 

Misty green celadon had particu- 
larly delighted her, ying ch’ing, 
made by the imperial potters of the 
Sung dynasty. She had been en- 
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raptured by the elusive tint, by the 
incised designs beneath the smooth 
glaze. 

“How did they manage it?” 
Kathy would ask, her finger flick- 
ing a piece of the ancient ware, 
resonant with overtones and vague- 
ly green as the distant sea. 

Technicalities had fascinated her. 
She examined the broken bits Stan- 
ton had collected, studying the tex- 
ture of the clay, the astonishing 
glaze. 

Stanton had always liked doing 
things with his hands and soon they 
were working out Kathy’s problems 
in a practical way. They molded 
the fine kaolin on a slowly turning 
wheel, following the lines of the 
starkly beautiful old forms. Then 
they cut leafy patterns in low re- 
lief on the surface of the soft clay. 

“I’m learning, Neil,” Kathy had 
said ecstatically. “See how fright- 
fully much I’m learning!” 

Beyond that point the procedure 
had become more difficult. They 
had spent months fusing copper in 
an oxidizing flame for the glaze, 
mixing petuntse with wood ashes to 
achieve a soft patina. 

They had seen their skill improv- 
ing, often with sheer amazement. 
Before Kathy left they had made 
more than a dozen creditable pieces, 
celadon with a fragile transient 
sheen. 

The firing had been done in a 
rounded kiln which Stanton had 
built according to the directions of 
an old potter; a kiln at the far end 
of the garden, behind the shrine to 
the Fox Spirit. 

It would sound cockeyed, Stan- 
ton knew, to explain to people at 
home that he had a shrine dedi- 
cated to a malicious prowling fox. 
His servants always kept little of- 
ferings before the scarlet lattice 
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where a portrait of a white-whis- 
kered gentleman represented the 
fox. According to Chinese ideas 
it would have been offensively rude 
to picture the beast itself, so this 
unknown octogenarian was ap- 
peased with gifts—and the demon 
fox remained comparatively quiet. 

Occasionally in the twilight one 
of the coolies would come scamper- 
ing through the garden, babbling 
about red eyes glowing evilly. 

The eyes, Stanton thought, could 
be explained by indigestion or an 
uneasy conscience. But he had 
taken advantage of the supersti- 
tion to build his kiln where no 
prying would interfere with his ex- 
periments in firing the delicate 
glaze. 

The kiln had not been used dur- 
ing the summer—there had been 
too many interruptions connected 
with intermittent warfare. Now 
that he wanted to get to work 
again, no clay could be found—and 
Stanton suspected Ming-ti of hold- 
ing out on him. Ming-ti had a 
habit of managing Stanton’s affairs 
with intuitive tact and irritating 
efficiency. 

Stanton lighted his after break- 
fast pipe, stared up at the brazen 
sky and the rooks circling above 
the branches of the catalpa tree. 
He had started towards the serv- 
ants’ quarters to put a bit of pres- 
sure on Ming-ti when he heard the 
thin tapping sound of the brass 
knocker at the outer gate. 

Ming-ti, agile and apprehensive, 
went speeding to open the door. His 
voice was abruptly pitched to a fal- 
setto squeak of surprise. 

“Come in, Missie! Plenty glad, 
Missie!” 

Stanton knew that it must be 
Kathy, though he couldn’t make 
himself believe it. He hurried 
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across the garden, catching the im- 
pulsive wave of her hand, seeing 
the sudden glint of the sun in her 
hair. 

“Kathy!” he called. 

“I’m here,” she said positively. 
“I couldn’t help coming back.” 

Arm in arm they returned to the 
terrace, to the shade of the catalpa 
trees with brittle russet leaves. 
The long absence was effaced by the 
familiar routine of their gestures; 
Kathy seated herself in a wicker 
chair and Stanton leaned over to 
light her cigarette. 

He liked the tense modeling of 
her chin, the gray eyes that seemed 
always amused, the attractive an- 
gularity of her young body. She 
was lovelier by far than he remem- 
bered. To keep a decent degree of 
casualness, he cocked an eyebrow 
inquiringly at her. 

“What about it? You shouldn’t 
have risked the trip.” 

“There were things,” she insisted. 
“Things to look after.” 

“If you mean our stuff, Ming-ti 
has it dusted and put away. You 
know it’s dangerous here.” 

“I haven’t seen you dashing to 
cover,” she observed shortly. 

“I stay around to do what I can. 
The Japs blew the university to 
bits.” 

“I heard that, Neil. 
there.” 

“A lot of the students have gone 
fifteen hundred miles into the in- 
terior, up to Szechuan, where 
they’re making a new university 
out of packing cases. But they 
don’t need my line. A veneer of 
English was meant to turn out dip- 
lomats or shop-clerks. Now, thank 
heaven, they’re going in for agra- 
rian reform.” 

Kathy nodded 
“Peiping is so strange. 


Go on from 


thoughtfully. 
There’s no 
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one in the streets. The shops are 
boarded up.” 

“The shops had to close because 
the Japs are acquisitive johnnies. 
When something catches their 
fancy, they make a grab.” 

Then suddenly it didn’t matter 
what was happening outside. He 
felt the elation of her nearness and 
the blood pounding erratically in 
his temples. 

He kissed her and he heard him- 
self saying from a preposterous dis- 
tance: “It’s been so damned lonely.” 

Her lips were warm and respon- 
sive, eager to make him understand 
that she cared. Yet after an in- 
stant Stanton forced himself to 
break away. 

“It’s no go,” he said with an ef- 
fort. “I’ve got to stay on here be- 
cause I occasionally keep one of 
those hot-headed chaps from the 
firing squad. But there isn’t a cent 
coming in. I can’t let you marry 
me.” 

“I'll chance it, Neil.” 

“I’ve got the house and the gar- 
den,” he explained § miserably. 
“Everything but the up-keep.” 

“It’s no good looking for some- 
thing to do?” 

“Good Lord, I’ve tried. Business 
has been thrown out on its ear—ex- 
cept what the Japs control. As for 
brawn, that’s not negotiable where 
thousands of Chinese coolies are 
fighting for jobs.” 

“We'll take a chance,” 
said again. 

“When you’ve got a post with the 
museum and a steamer ticket to 
take you back?” 

He kissed her because he knew 
her longing equalled his own; but 
he said firmly: “You can’t be en- 
couraged, Kathy. You can’t be en- 
couraged.” 

An argument might have ensued, 
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but before either could line up an 
array of facts, a peremptory pound- 
ing at the gate startled them. 

“That sounds like trouble,” Stan- 
ton said quickly. “Get out by the 
small door in the rear, Kathy. Take 
a ricksha to the hotel—and don’t 
come back till I send you a chit.” 

He watched her hurry down the 
path through the tarnished gold of 
the chrysanthemums and disappear 
behind the catalpa trees. Then he 
went to the gate where Ming-ti was 
fumbling with the wooden cross- 
bars and reluctantly opening the 
scarlet lacquer doors in a crack. 

Outside in the dust of the lane 
there stood a squad of khaki-clad 
Japanese soldiers, headed by a brisk 
officer. 

“Kamaguchi, lieutenant of the 
103d Infantry,” the officer said im- 
portantly, drawing a large visiting 
card from his breast pocket and 
presenting it with a jerky bow. 

Stanton accepted the card, know- 
ing that it placed the visit on a 
friendly basis. But he was certain 
the Lieutenant hadn’t come without 
a good reason. 

“We search premises,” Kama- 
guchi announced with an ingrati- 
ating smile. 

“By all means, take a_ look 
around,” Stanton said pleasantly. 
“What’s on your mind?” 

He took the precaution of calling 
the Lieutenant’s attention to the 
Stars and Stripes hanging listlessly 
from the flagstaff. “American 
property,” he explained. “Any 
damage, Japan must pay.” 

He wasn’t sure how efficacious 
the flag would prove. Sometimes 
it maddened the Japs. In other in- 
stances they took remarkably good 
care to respect it. This seemed to 
be one of their cautious days, for 
the Lieutenant said courteously: 
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“No damage. Just look-see.” 

Stanton knew that Ming-ti had 
hurried off to warn the two stu- 
dents. By this time they would 
have clambered over the wall and 
be hiding in the next compound 
where the owner would risk shelter- 
ing them until dark. Then they 
would go out to join the guerilla 
bands that harassed the Japanese 
army—troops of irregulars just be- 
yond the city that kept the Jap 
command in a perpetual ferment, 
robbing the invaders of the fruits 
of an otherwise easy victory. 

Meanwhile, the Lieutenant was 
making himself extremely affable, 
though Stanton saw that the men 
were doing a thorough job of 
searching the premises. They had 
finished the house and now they 
were examining the gardens, prick- 
ing the dry earth with their bay- 
onets. 

Kamaguchi complimented Stan- 
ton on his chrysanthemums, admir- 
ing the cascading splendor of the 
variety known as Stars-in-Heaven, 
pointing at the foaming mauve 
called Wine-of-the-Immortals. But 
Stanton kept his eye on the soldiers. 
He noticed that they were moving 
towards the Fox Shrine and he 
promptly turned in that direction. 

He couldn’t explain to Kamagu- 
chi, but it was important that the 
Fox Shrine should not be harmed. 
Without its protecting influence no 
Chinese would come near the place; 
the servants would disappear in an 
instant. For this corner of the city 
had been devastated in former wars 
and the place was _ presumably 
haunted by predatory ghosts. Half 
a century ago the ruins had been 
cleared away and this garden 
planned by a court official. But 
restless spirits still roamed at large 
and the Fox stood as the symbol to 
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which propitiatory offerings might 
be made. 

The soldiers were now prodding 
the sun-baked gray bricks of the 
shrine, as if they were experts in 
demolition. Obviously they were 
after treasure. They wouldn’t 
stop, Stanton knew, if he told them 
there was nothing hidden there. 
Nor would they be likely to respect 
the superstitions of the race they 
had come to conquer. 

Suddenly Stanton pointed to the 
lacquered panel above the altar, a 
panel splashed with the huge brush 
strokes of a Chinese word. 

He waited for a devastatingly 
long instant for comprehension to 
register on Kamaguchi’s pompous 
face. Surely the Lieutenant could 
grasp the meaning—the written 
language of the Japs was almost 
identical with that of the Chinese. 

“The Fox,” Kamaguchi finally 
said in an awed whisper. “Very un- 
lucky to frighten Fox.” 

Abruptly he ordered his men 
away and Stanton drew a breath of 
relief. To the Chinese the fox was 
only a malicious spirit; by the Japs 
he was venerated as a sacred ani- 
mal because he was the companion 
of the rice god who gave prosperity. 

Still shaken by his blundering, 
Kamaguchi called his men to atten- 
tion and marched them out of the 
garden. 

At the gate he relaxed long 
enough to offer apologies. Then as 
he left his manner became smug, as 
if he had accomplished precisely 
what he wanted. 

“What the devil,” Stanton re- 
marked to himself, “What the devil 
gave Kamaguchi that sickening 
smirk?” 


That afternoon he wanted to see 
Kathy, but he sent her a note, ask- 
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ing her to postpone coming over un- 
til dinner time. In the interval 
he intended to see if there was any- 
thing he had overlooked in the way 
of possible income. 

The silence of the streets he 
found oddly depressing. Hatamen, 
formerly congested with speeding 
motor cars, darting rickshas, blue- 
hooded mule carts and complicated 
wedding processions carrying ver- 
milion banners, was now empty. 
Only a few figures hurried through 
the blank brightness. In front of 
the carved and gilded shops hung 
the flag of Japan, the rising sun of 
imperialism. 

The bank, where Stanton went to 
make inquiries, was like a mau- 
soleum. 

“We have orders to close at the 
end of the month,” the Manager 
said. “Both imports and exports 
knocked billy-o. Yesterday the soy 
bean was nationalized by Japan, so 
another American firm folds up. 
Today, all the furs in the godowns 
have been confiscated.” 

“There’s no opening you can 
think of?” Stanton insisted. 

“The tobacco firms still func- 
tion,” the Manager admitted. “The 
Japs acquired a taste for cigarettes 
before they seized the proper terri- 
tory to grow the weed. But that’s 
no help to you. The company men 
are hand-picked at the home office. 
You know the requirements—ten 
years experience in selling tobacco 
and a solemn oath to sprinkle 
permanganate on their lettuce.” 

Stanton nodded his thanks. He 
had been prepared to hear that the 
economic situation in north China 
was controlled by a board of 
strategy in Tokyo; but it was dis- 
heartening. 

On his way down Marco Polo 
Street he stopped to see Jorrums, 
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the tailor, who had a nose for busi- 
ness prospects and controlled a 
number of diverse interests. Jor- 
rums was a red-faced cockney, al- 
ways in shirt-sleeves, with a tape- 
measure hanging about his bullish 
neck. An opportunist, habitually 
optimistic, Jorrums had survived 
by shrewdness. But today he was 
glum and looked as if he had taken 
a beating. 

“The wireless is done in,” Jor- 
rums said bitterly. “The Japs took 
to worryin’ that we’d work out a 
code of communications—playin’ 
the Brahms concerto records loaned 
by the Third Secretary of the Bel- 
gian Legation. So they closed the 
works, h’advertisin’ h’included.” 

“Hard luck,” Stanton said. 

“And my trade in_ liquors— 
ruined, you might say. Customers 
gone. The few what’s left are com- 
in’ down with the d. t.’s—consumin’ 
a brand of poison the Japs calls 
Best Irish Whiskery. Now I arsks 
you, Mr. Stanton—Best Irish Whis- 
kery.” 

“You don’t know of anything that 
is holding up?” Stanton asked. 

Jorrums shook his head dubious- 
ly. “No plice for a white man to 
get ’is ’ands on a penny.” 

Stanton made one more try, 
stopping at Li Chang’s compound 
to see if the old Chinese could sug- 
gest something. They had been 
friends for a long time, respecting 
each other’s taste in Chou bronzes 
and in yellow rice brandy. Stanton 
had tutored the old chap’s grand- 
sons so that they had managed to 
get into Harvard; he had enlivened 
Li Chang’s latter years by teaching 
him to play Seven-toed Pete. 

But today the gate-man stood be- 
side the spirit screen that guarded 
the doorway and waved Stanton 
away. 


“Li Chang has gone on a jour- 
ney,” the gate-man said irascibly 
and spat in the dust of the lane. 

Stanton understood that he was 
now too dangerous a person for the 
Chinese to know; dangerous be- 
cause of his association with the 
liberals of the university, the stu- 
dents he helped to get into the fight- 
ing line. 

However, when Kathy arrived for 
dinner, Stanton decided not to 
blight the occasion by adverse re- 
ports. 

Tomorrow, he thought, he would 
have to go in for a bit of discipline. 
Make her understand that they 
couldn’t beat the system with the 
odds all against them. 

But tonight he could see her slim 
body in misty white, the delectable 
line of her throat, her eyes, smiling 
at him. 

The evening was warm so they 
had dinner on the terrace overlook- 
ing the garden. Ming-ti brought 
partridge and wild rice and a Cha- 
blis that was a clear amber in the 
thin-stemmed glasses. A Chablis 
borrowed, Stanton presumed, from 
some cook who owed Ming-ti a 
plum pudding or a few pounds of 
prunes. Servants operated under 
special laws of reciprocity in China; 
even when cash had reached the 
vanishing point, they sensed the 
importance of an occasion and cele- 
brated it lavishly. 

Afterwards he and Kathy sat for 
a long time in the pale luminous 
twilight, the gray stillness that was 
impalpable, unreal. In the dusk a 
wisp of incense rose from the Fox 
Shrine, a thin thread of smoke in 
the lucent air. 

“We belong here, Neil,” Kathy 
said impetuously. “Peiping is the 
only place for us. Things will get 
right again—after a while.” 
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Stanton nodded. Yet even 
Kathy’s kiss didn’t give him confi- 
dence—when he thought of the in- 
terviews of the afternoon. 

A sudden pounding at the gate 
interrupted. Sounds of altercation 
rose, with Ming-ti’s shrill voice 
raised to an exacerbated pitch. 

“Keep out of the way, Kathy,” 
Stanton ordered. “I'll see what’s 
broken loose this time.” 

Lieutenant Kamaguchi had forced 
his way into the garden with a 
squad carrying lanterns, picks and 
an odd assortment of bamboo 
buckets. 

“Orders,” he said shortly. His 
embarrassment was so apparent 
that Stanton felt sure Kamaguchi 
himself had issued the orders; he 
wouldn’t be so self-conscious about 
carrying out the commands of his 
superiors. 

The expedition had been well- 
drilled, for the soldiers promptly 
marched to the kitchen and filled 
their pails from the tap. With lu- 
dicrous precision they filed to Stan- 
ton’s vegetable patch where they 
had been prodding that morning. 
They poured water over the seared 
earth, meticulously examining the 
way it seeped in. 

“Very kind, I’m sure,” Stanton 
said amiably. “It’s been at least 
a month since the last rain. If 
you ask your men to put their 
best efforts on that row of dying 
beets, we might save enough for a 
salad.” 

Kamaguchi smiled enigmatically. 
“We are not interested in beets.” 

“You think I’ve got treasure 
buried there?” Stanton asked. 

“I am sure,” Kamaguchi retorted. 
“Observe the way soil sinks as 
water oozes in. It is already lower 
than dry part of garden by more 
than one inch. That means earth 
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underneath has recently been up- 
heaved.” 

“Dig away,” Stanton said indul- 
gently. “You won’t bag anything.” 

Yet he began to feel uneasy. The 
Chinese had a habit of burying 
things in troubled times. Some one 
might have come at night and hid- 
den a chestful of subversive docu- 
ments — when the persecution of 
the students had been at its height. 
He wouldn’t know anything about 
it; but he would be held responsi- 
ble, just the same. The law made 
the possessor of the soil the owner 
of anything that lay concealed in it. 

He glanced at Ming-ti, standing 
at the edge of the wet spot, his feet 
neatly balanced on a small stone. 
But Ming-ti’s face was bland and 
unperturbed. 

Kathy strolled over to join the 
party as the Japs methodically be- 
gan their spade work. She ignored 
Stanton’s worried frown and 
watched the soldiers as they delved 
into the ooze, quickly, jerkily, like 
men digging a trench under ‘fire. 

When the hole was some three 
feet long and two feet deep Kama- 
guchi rapped out an order and the 
soldiers ,discarded their spades. 
They scrambled out of the pit, 
threw themselves down on their 
stomachs, leaned over the edge and 
began sifting the earth through 
their grubby fingers. Sweat poured 
down their intent monkey faces as 
they worked. 

Gleaming in the fitful light of the 
lanterns an opaque milky substance 
suddenly showed. With a cry one 
of the men wriggled towards it and 
handed it up to Kamaguchi. Stan- 
ton recognized one of the broken 
shards of authentic Sung porcelain 
that he and Kathy had been study- 
ing. 

He bent over the hole to watch 
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more closely—and caught the un- 
certain gleam of celadon. A soldier 
delved into the soil and brought out 
a wide-lipped bowl that narrowed 
exquisitely to a small circular base, 
a bowl like an unknown exotic 
flower. 

Neil and Kathy looked at each 
other with careful unconcern. They 
recognized their own product. 
Neither had any idea how the piece 
had come to be buried; but by a 
simple process of deduction the re- 
sponsibility could be traced to the 
devious tactics of Ming-ti. 

The bowl, now that the damp 
earth had been brushed away, 
looked fully seven hundred years 
old—and very beautiful. Kathy’s 
lips twisted in a slightly sardonic 
smile, waiting for Kamaguchi to 
give his opinion. 

“Sung?” Stanton asked casually. 

“Kinuta,” Kamaguchi said raptly, 
and Stanton recognized the Japa- 
nese term for celadon. 

Kamaguchi smiled and _ tucked 
the bowl possessively under his 
arm. 

“You can’t take that away,” Stan- 
ton reminded him. “It’s mine. 
This place is leased by me and the 
lease is registered at the Embassy. 
Taking it would start a lot of 
trouble.” 

“You can see flag, Mastar,” Ming- 
ti put in solicitously. He always 
took the flag down at sunset, to con- 
form to correct procedure. Then 
he ran it up again, to preserve the 
property from the perils of the 
night. 

Kamaguchi looked dubious. He 
scrutinized the delicate foliated de- 
sign of the bowl; he struck the rim 
tentatively with a fingernail and 
evoked a low note with echoing 
overtones. 

His slant eyes became crafty. He 








plunged one hand into a pocket 
and brought out a wallet plump 
with bills. 

“There is no regulation against 
buying,” Kamaguchi said astutely. 
“If I pay, then you have no com- 
plaint.” 

Stanton hesitated. 

Kamaguchi drew in his breath 
with an anxious hissing sound. 
“Pleees, you give me paper with 
your name signed on it. Receipt 
will make transaction proper on 
both sides.” 

If Kathy hadn’t been there, Stan- 
ton would have held out. But it 
seemed best not to start protesting; 
he tore a page from his notebook, 
scrawled his signature across it and 
handed it to the Lieutenant. 

Kamaguchi bowed politely. 

“IT leave one soldier by diggings,” 
he said. “When we come back I 
think we will find plenty more 
pieces.” 

He gave a sharp command and 
his squad trotted off. Ming-ti fol- 
lowed and shot the wooden cross- 
bar of the gate after them. 

Kathy and Neil stood for a mo- 
ment, still puzzled by what had 
happened. 

“He’s convinced its 
Sung,” Kathy said. 

“So sure that he was ready to 
pay to keep out of trouble,” Stan- 
ton agreed. He counted the bills 
Kamaguchi had thrust at him. 
“Good heavens, he’s given me more 
than three hundred Mex.” 

Kathy laughed. 
he thinks it’s worth three thou- 
sand.” 

“He didn’t stumble on the kiln 
because it’s back of the Fox Shrine 
—and he’s jolly respectful about 
that Fox.” 

They walked slowly up to the 
terrace. 
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“We've got a good thing there,” 
Kathy said thoughtfully. “Not for 
ourselves—that wouldn’t be crick- 
et—” 

“No,” he interjected. 
us. But—” 

“But,” she went on triumphant- 
ly, “now we can really help the stu- 
dents who want to get out to the 
guerrilla lines. Equipment. Food. 
They need so much and they have 
so pitiably little—” 

“We can pay for that with the 
money Kamaguchi gives us,” he 
said thoughtfully. “But, even for 
the Chinese cause, would it be 
right?” 

“Why not, Neil, if they want to 
deceive themselves? They like imi- 
tations. Think of all the pearl but- 
tons they put on the market to 
crack the first time they’re worn, 
the fake silk that dissolves in water, 
the steel that warps, or breaks al- 
most as easily as chalk!” 

Ming-ti came pattering along the 
terrace with the small cups of black 
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coffee that should have been served 
after dinner. 

Neil took one sip and screwed up 
his face in distaste. 

“You're right, Kathy. They like 
imitations. I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t let them buy some. ...” 
He paused and lifted his cup; it was 
a toast, “for China.” 

Abruptly Kathy asked: “But Neil, 
what about you?” 

“I—? I don’t know. 
somehow—” 

“Mastar?” It was Ming-ti who 
broke in. “You no makee worry. 
Japs no stay here very long. If 
Mastar give money to help soldiers 
fight, then my give li’l money to 
help Mastar live. Before time I 
have make plenty squeeze. Just 
now my very happy to have Mastar 
live on before time squeeze. And 
Missie, too. Can do?” 

“Why—why, yes. Can do,” said 
Neil. 

“Can do,” echoed Kathy, a little 
dazedly. 


I’ll manage 




















CHARLES DICKENS ORDERS DINNER 


By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL 


HEN the Earl of Sandwich 

gave his name to a slice of 
meat between two slices of bread 
he could not foresee its popularity 
in a country soon to be known as 
the United States of America. Still 
less could he have recognized his 
namesake in the Protean characters 
it was to assume, such as “three- 
deckers” with fillings of every 
variety of comestible, from fish- 
fragments to crushed nuts. 

Whatever his amazement over 
the ubiquity and acceptability of 
the sandwich in a foreign land 
Charles Dickens would have gone 
beyond it, and, probably, mingled 
no little protestation with his sur- 
prise. Could he be summoned 
from the region of his immortality, 
and, a genial ghost, invited to enter 
a so-called drugstore at the noon- 
hour, what would his astonished 
eyes behold? 

Not the small, compact canisters, 
the jars of herbs and the colored 
vials of the London chemist; but, 
amid the classics retailed at ninety- 
eight cents, the kodaks and the 
candy, he would see young women 
of pipe-stem figures, sipping tea or 
coffee and nibbling bread from 
whose layers protrude tough, fa- 
tigued lettuce leaves. “Don’t tell 
me,” he would doubtless exclaim, 
“that these girls believe they are 
lunching.” 

He might go up to one of them in 
his fatherly way and remonstrate: 
“My dear child, consider your 
health. Come with me to the 


Cheshire Cheese — pardon me, I 
forget this is New York—but come 
with me somewhere for a nice juicy 
bit of beefsteak, with a hot flaky 
potato on the side, a good cold mug 
of porter, with a sweet or savory to 
follow.” 

The young thing would probably 
bestow a blank stare on the kindly 
ghost and murmur to her com- 
panions, “He’s nuts,” or, address- 
ing him she might say, “Old moss- 
back, I work in a high-powered of- 
fice for a Crab. Do you want to 
pull me out of a job!” 

In the reversals of history it 
may be that the high-powered of- 
fices, the driven employers and the 
pipe-stem girls will all fade away; 
but still fresh and bright as a May 
morning on Forster’s page will re- 
main the gay lines of the young 
Charles Dickens with Pickwick just 
back of him and Nickleby on his 
desk, “You don’t feel disposed, do 
you, to muffle yourself up and start 
off with me for a good brisk walk 
over Hampstead Heath. I know a 
good house where we can have a 
red-hot chop for dinner and a glass 
of good wine.” 

Oh, he knew them—these snug 
inns with the turkey-red curtains, - 
only half-concealing the blazing 
fires; with the oak of their trestle- 
tables polished until the silver can- 
dlesticks were reflected in it like 
flowers in a dark pool. He knew the 
cheer and comfort of earth’s good 
things that were gifts of heaven; 
and he felt with all his super- 
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abundant vitality the keenness of 
contrast between the airy heath 
and the curtained cubicle of the 
glowing wayside inn. 

Dickens could, indeed, set a table, 
order a dinner to the queen’s taste 
and that of his companions on these 
long cross-country walks; or at 
some hostelry that only he could 
unearth in the dim old City of Lon- 
don. This happy, human, Christian 
delight in good company and good 
food runs all through his books, 
whose colossal genius can even spur 
flagging appetites by descriptions of 
feasts unequaled. 

Nothing gross here, nothing that 
speaks of gluttony though he wrote 
at a time when trencher-men were 
valiant and the groaning tables of 
the Four Georges were only begin- 
ning to refine into the more delicate 
board of the Victorian era. The 
Fat Boy in the Pickwick Papers re- 
mains the solitary witness to the 
earlier period; to be left behind in 
Dickens’s appreciation of the fairy- 
tale quality that all perfect menus 
should contain. 

The creator of David Copperfield 
never wanted to eat alone or in the 
hurried, half-resentful manner of 
the moderns. A dinner with friends 
after a breezy walk was an Arabian 
Nights entertainment, with the pa- 
per-frills about the chop-bones like 
the filigree on the Sultan’s palace 
and the flush of the old port like 
East Indian rubies. 

The feasts he describes in his 
novels have all the same magical 
quality. Who does not remember 


John Willet’s order for the Varden 
dinner at the Maypole Inn in Barna- 
by Rudge; when even the lock- 
smith’s puritanical wife yielded to 
the enchantment of the occasion. 
“A bit of fish,” said John to the 
cook, 


“and some lamb chops 
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(breaded with plenty of ketchup) 
and a good salad, and a roast spring 
chicken, with a dish of sausages 
and mashed potatoes, or something 
of that sort!” 

What digestions they must have 
had! Aided by fresh air and the 
entire absence of telephones, radios, 
automobiles and other nerve-rack- 
ing products of the industrial era. 

Of all Dickens’s characters Mr. 
Micawber and the immortal Sairey 
Gamp were, perhaps, most appre- 
ciative of the pleasures of the table 
though Micawber with a less earth- 
ly element than the monthly nurse 
babbling of her abstract familiar, 
Mrs. Harris. And Mrs. Micawber 
shared his love of the good things 
of life, tempered and sharpened by 
the bright edge of poverty, brand- 
ished as gallantly as the sword 
Excalibur. 

When Mr. Micawber was in the 
debtor’s prison and little David 
Copperfield plays the part of mes- 
senger between the severed portions 
of the family the tragi-comedy is 
pervaded with innocent comfort in 
curtailed treats; for Dickens could 
gild small feasts as well as large 
ones; putting ambrosia in cracked 
mugs to transcend for a moment 
the day’s chilly realities. After the 
dinner in the debtor’s prison, with 
the knife and fork borrowed from 
Captain Hopkins, David relates that 
he “went home to comfort Mrs. 
Micawber with an account of my 
visit. She fainted when she saw me 
return, and made a little jug of 
egg-hot afterwards to console us 
while we talked it over.” 

David’s own small indulgences 
when working for Murdstone and 
Grinby for a few shillings a week 
show all a child’s longing for the 
romance as well as the reality of 
food in this description: 
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“I was so young and childish, 
and so little qualified—how could I 
be otherwise?—to undertake the 
whole charge of my own existence, 
that often, in going to Murdstone 
and Grinby’s of a morning, I could 
not resist the stale pastry put out 
for sale at half-price at the pastry- 
cook’s doors, and spent in that the 
money I should have kept for my 
dinner. Then, I went without my 
dinner, or bought a roll or a slice of 
pudding. I remember two pudding- 
shops between which I was divided, 
according to my finances. One was 
in a court close to St. Martin’s 
Church. . . . The pudding at that 
shop was made of currants, and 
was rather a special pudding, but 
was dear, two pennyworth not be- 
ing larger than a pennyworth of 
more ordinary pudding. . . . When 
I dined regularly and handsomely, 
I had a saveloy and a penny loaf, or 
a fourpenny plate of red beef from 
a cook’s shop.” 


These gypsy-feasts of David’s 
were in later years to expand into 
more abundant ones, but to keep 
that same quality of the romantic 
appreciation of the daily miracle 
of food which is almost a lost sen- 
sation to this generation. Mr. Mi- 
cawber’s culinary talents, raised to 
the honors of a rite, were never 
more perfectly illustrated than in 
the reunion dinner David gave to 
the Micawbers and his old school- 
friend, Traddles. On that mem- 
orable qccasion, it may be recalled, 
Mrs. Crupp had sent up the mutton 
nearly raw. 


“‘My dear friend Copperfield,’ 
said Mr. Micawber, ‘accidents will 
occur in the best-regulated fami- 
lies; and in families not regulated 
by that pervading influence which 


sanctifies while it enhances the—a 
I would say, in short, by the in- 
fluence of Woman in the lofty char- 
acter of Wife, they may be expected 
with confidence, and must be borne 
with philosophy.’ ” 





He then suggests a “devil” made 
through division of labor. 


“Traddles cut the mutton into 
slices; Mr. Micawber (who could do 
anything of this sort to perfection) 
covered them with pepper, mus- 
tard, salt and cayenne; I put them 
on the gridiron, turned them with 
a fork, and took them off under Mr. 
Micawber’s direction; and Mrs. Mi- 
cawber heated and_ continually 
stirred some mushroom ketchup in 
a little saucepan.” 


Not mushroom ketchup but the 
sauce ethereal of all young, gay, 
hopeful spirits and of the fortunate 
who can respond to the broad, hu- 
man glamour of the daily adven- 
ture, the enhancing quality that 
finds nothing ordinary and of mat- 
ter-of-fact routine. 

Far different is Sairy Gamp’s 
relish of her “victuals,” her Rabe- 
laisian gusto in the very anticipa- 
tion of her food. But even the 
comedy of her manners, broad as 
her own shoulders, cannot be quite 
gross; and contains that touch of 
the universal found in tastes of a 
much higher order. Who can read 
without a quickening of the appe- 
tite her order to the chambermaid 
at the Bull Inn in Holborn. 


“I think young woman,” said Mrs. 
Gamp—“that I could pick a little 
bit of pickled salmon, with a nice 
little sprig of fennel, and a sprink- 
ling of white pepper. I takes new 
bread, my dear, with just a little 
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pat of fresh butter and a morsel of 
cheese. In case there should be 
such a thing as a cowcumber in the 
*ouse will you be so kind as to bring 
= 


Dickens is at his royal best when 
the menu for two or three is ex- 
tended for a large party, a merry- 
making or a Christmas feast. When 
Mr. Pecksniff and his two daugh- 
ters are lodged at Mrs. Todgers’ 
Commercial Boarding-house and 
that lady, an old friend of the fam- 
ily, celebrates the occasion by a din- 
ner to which all the commercial 
gentlemen are invited, the list of 
the viands set forth is long enough 
to make the modern generation 
turn pale; the table groaned be- 
neath the weight of 


“boiled beef, roast veal, bacon, pies 
and abundance of such heavy vege- 
tables as are favorably known to 
housekeepers for their satisfying 
qualities. Besides which there were 
bottles of stout, bottles of wine, bot- 
tles of ale, and divers other strong 
drinks native and foreign .. . the 
dessert was splendid . . . Quarts of 
almonds; dozens of oranges; pounds 
of raisins; stacks of biffins; soup- 
plates full of nuts—Oh! Todgers 
could do it when it chose.” 


No such appreciation of the prod- 
ucts of the soil could flower solely 
from sensuous enjoyment. Charles 
Dickens, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, was a sacramentalist to- 
wards these gifts of his Creator. 
His genius harbored no taint of 
puritanism, no ascetic hatred of the 
body and its needs. His vivid de- 


scriptions of fruit and vegetables 
as they lie piled up on market 
stalls link him to certain of the 
Dutch masters of still life whose 
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monumental arrangements 
ples, oranges, pineapples, 


of ap- 
pump- 
kins and grapes are gilded with a 


light that does not always rest on 
similar subjects of the contem- 
porary French schools. Dickens be- 
held these evidences of the bounty 
of God always as if he were seeing 
them for the first time; always as 
if he were about to taste them for 
the first time. In other words they 
possessed for him, as for all sensi- 
tive spirits, a sacramental quality. 
Never was this more true than in 
his description of Christmas feasts 
or of the materials of which they 
are made. In the Christmas Carol 
in Prose when the Ghost of Christ- 
mas Present conducts Scrooge 
through the throngs of shoppers no 
Dutch artist ever excelled this 
painting from a writer’s palette: 


“The poulterers’ shops were still 
half open, and the fruiterers’ were 
radiant in their glory. There were 
great, round, pot-bellied baskets of 
chestnuts, shaped like the waist- 
coats of jolly old gentlemen, lolling 
at the doors, and tumbling out into 
the street in their apoplectic opu- 
lence. ... There were pears and ap- 
ples, clustered high in blooming 
pyramids; there were bunches of 
grapes made, in the shopkeepers’ 
benevolence, to dangle from con- 
spicuous hooks’ that _people’s 
mouths might water gratis as they 
passed; there were piles of filberts, 
mossy and brown, recalling in their 
fragrance, ancient walks among the 
woods, and pleasant shufflings an- 
kle deep through withered leaves; 
there were Norfolk Biffins, squab 
and swarthy, setting off the yellow 
of the oranges and lemons... . 

“The Grocers’! oh, the Grocers’! 
.. . It was not alone that... the 
raisins were so plentiful and rare, 
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the almonds so extremely white, the 
sticks of cinnamon so long and 
straight, the other spices so de- 
licious, the candied fruit so caked 
and spotted with molten sugar—or 
that the French plums blushed in 
modest tartness in their highly 
decorated boxes...” 


No! Beyond and above all this 
glowing cheer was the spirit that 
inspired it, the warmth of Christ- 
mas, the good will that laughed at 
mishaps and took good-naturedly 
the jostling of the crowd. From 
heart to heart, from soul to soul 
leaped the holly-colored flame that 
made even the heaped-up good 
things a part of the great Gift of 
Christmas. 

To be aware of earth’s bounty, in 
wonder over its color and variety 
of taste and delicate fragrance and 
in gratitude that such a marvel as 
a rosy-red apple could be found 
among the deep-green leaves—this 
is to view even the golden pumpkin 
sacramentally in its progress from 
the cornfield to the larder; this is 
to heighten the miracle of a loaf of 
bread, of a bough of cherries. 

Dickens knew that feasting as 
well as fasting could be an act of 
worship, a gladness to God from the 
heart. Even the cold-storage, in- 


dustrial era has not quite lost this 
understanding although it has al- 
most lost it, so entangled with eco- 
nomic problems have all the gifts 
of the earth become; turkeys with 
taxes; fruits with frustration; 
vegetables with the vexations of the 
middle-man. 

Comparatively few people want 
to live on the land and raise their 
own radishes. Marketing is largely 
done by telephone and only dealers, 
as a rule, visit Washington Market 
in those summer dawns when ava- 
lanches of vegetables and fruits 
perfume all the stalls. Virtually no 
one goes there as Charles Dickens 
went to Covent Garden market to 
revel in the flush on the skin of a 
pear, in the rich coppery orange of 
the pineapple’s rough skin, the 
sage-green of its stiff crest, in the 
sharp yellow of lemons and the 
enameled pink-russet of persim- 
mons. As for the polished violet- 
maroon of eggplant Dickens would 
surely have thought it worth a jour- 
ney to behold, and then, with equal 
delight to plan its culinary destiny. 

Perhaps the world, weary of me- 
chanical triumphs, will some day 
take again glad journeys to markets 
and inns, and will again repeat old 
Latin graces over bounty which is 
also beauty. 











POSSESSION AND POWER 


(Sociological Research on Morality in Politics) 


By Luici Sturzo 


N the first centuries of Christian- 
ity the theory came into being 
that both possession of earthly 
goods and the coercive power of the 
political authority were conse- 
quences of Original Sin. Although 
not sinful in themselves, they were 
considered now as a penalty of the 
Fall, now as a remote or proximate 
cause of sin. 

Possession and power thus con- 
ceived were classed as the World 
(in the Gospel sense of the word), 
especially when possession turned 
into wealth and power into domin- 
ion. The other social evils, such as 
slavery, polygamy, revolt and war 
were traced to these two causes. 
The psychological source of such 
evils was the threefold lust defined 
by St. John: “concupiscence of the 
eyes, concupiscence of the flesh and 
the pride of life.” But their social 
origin was to be sought in pos- 
session and power. 

These two institutions were orig- 
inally so closely connected that 
power was merely a consequence of 
wealth, or, vice versa, power in its 
turn became a source of wealth and 
a title to ownership. The historical 
phases that ensued have been 
many, but the patrimonial basis of 
political power survived all the 
variations in the State till the ad- 
vent of the great democracies. In 
feudal times, the king had an “emi- 
nent” right over all landed prop- 
erty, as feudal overlord. In the 
time of Pope Boniface VIII. it was 





debated whether the papal right 
over the whole world included also 
an eminent title of ownership. 

Christianity, where it did not lead 
to a complete renunciation of riches 
and dominion, sought to render 
their use moral, to temper the lust 
for them, urging that the surplus 
be passed on to the poor and direct- 
ed towards religious and charitable 
works, and insisting on moral de- 
tachment from earthly things and 
on the vanity of the pomp and flat- 
tery which surround the mighty. 
Hence an ascetic moral teaching 
acting personally on those on whom 
fortune had bestowed riches and 
power. The presence of great 
saints among the lords and ladies, 
kings and queens of the Middle 
Ages, in the period of most violent 
passions and great social disturb- 
ances, is the fruit of Christianity 
ascetically conceived. 

In spite of this, not without rea- 
son could Gregory VII. declare in 
terrible words that every kingdom 
owed its origin to violence, lechery, 
murder, brigandage, rebellion and 
war, which often accompanied it 
as a pursuing nemesis till it col- 
lapsed. This was repeated by the 
great preachers in speaking of 
riches, made and unmade by a 
series of misdeeds. The silver 
coins broken by St. Francis di 
Paola oozed blood. 

Since the clergy shared in riches 
and dominion and fell into the same 
faults as the laity, the problem 
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arose in the various epochs whether 
possession and secular power were 
not antithetical to the religious 
spirit of the Church. All the move- 
ments for reform, whether ortho- 
dox or heretical, sought to disen- 
tangle religion as completely as 
possible from what the world neces- 
sarily carried in its train, riches 
and dominion. 

The problem, originally one of 
personal spirituality, which could 
offer a solution only to a small nu- 
cleus of men, few in comparison 
with all the rest of the world, be- 
came a sociological one — how to 
stop possession and power from be- 
ing a cause of social evils and dis- 
turbances and of individual of- 
fenses, and to transmute them into 
instruments for good, in a word to 
render them moral. 


Granted that possession and 
power are connatural to the struc- 
ture of society, at least as we see 
it in history, the first aspect of the 
sociological problem of rendering 
them moral is their limitation. Un- 
limited possession and power are 
bound to be a source of evils. Mo- 
rality, that is the right use of both, 
offers an ideal limit; sociologically 
this limit must become an effectual 
value, a reality. 

Is it possible that when posses- 
sion and power are combined one 
may limit the other from within? 
And if not, can they ever be so 
separated that their autonomy will 
lead to mutual limitation from 
without? Indeed, the first question 
for sociology is that of setting 
bounds to social forces, in their 
material aspect, in order to make 
them fulfill specific and ordered 
functions. 

The communism attempted in 
Jerusalem and Alexandria by the 
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apostolic Church, and the Jesuit 
“Reductions” of Paraguay, appear 
sociologically as attempts to sepa- 
rate possession from power, 
through a partial or total commu- 
nity of goods and the establishment 
of a moral authority, which, al- 
though concerned with the man- 
agement and disposal of the wealth 
of the community, was not its per- 
sonal possessor. These small and 
transient efforts of a religious and 
moral character in the social field, 
appear like fleeting rays of a dream- 
like beauty. 

Society of the ancient world al- 
lowed ownership to extend to men 
themselves, who were enslaved and 
considered as cattle or worse. 
There was no power that could pro- 
tect the slave, when his master held 
over him the right of life and death. 
Limitations of property by power 
came into being in order to guaran- 
tee the coexistence of the property 
rights of members of the possessing 
classes. An elementary form of 
commutative justice, on a basis of 
do ut des and facio ut facias ap- 
pears at the same time as a puni- 
tive justice directed against fraud, 
damage and robbery. 

Morality, considered as the nat- 
ural (and hence rational) law of 
human conduct, entered into the 
practical endeavor to regulate rela- 
tions involved by property in so far 
as the idea of justice asserted itself. 
But it was wanting on the very fre- 
quent occasions that these relations, 
in actual fact, trespassed on the 
rights of a large portion of man- 
kind which was left at the mercy 
of the privileged and powerful 
classes. 

In the evolution of the right of 
property, with its guarantees and 
limits, we may note a fairly marked 
trend towards its moralization. 
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The point we have reached today 
may be defined as follows: recogni- 
tion of a potential right of property 
to all; abolition of the political 
privileges of property; increase in 
the number of small _ property- 
owners; a nobler conception of 
labor, which is guaranteed against 
certain oppressions, vexations and 
injustices; limitation of excess 
wealth through the share demand- 
ed by the State; an increase in con- 
tributions to the community in or- 
der to promote a higher level of cul- 
ture, morality, hygiene and social 
status among all. 

We might seem to have reached 
a golden age of morality in eco- 
nomic matters, in view of the posi- 
tive limits imposed by the political 
power, but the other side of the 
picture is anything but golden. The 
potential right to own does not cor- 
respond to an actual possibility, be- 
cause of the pressure of capitalism 
and the tendency towards economic 
monopoly. The abolition of the po- 
litical privileges of wealth has been 
followed by the increased political 
influence of the big banks and 
trusts, so that they form almost a 
State within the State. The increase 
in the number of small owners co- 
incides with a devaluation of prop- 
erty, through a load of debts and 
taxes. The higher status of the 
worker and his protection against 
oppression does not remove the fact 
that the position of the proletariat 
is precarious, that unemployment 
is prolonged and grievous, and 
wages often insufficient for sup- 
porting a family, so that families 
go to pieces, leading to a profound 
crisis of morality and opening the 
door to revolutionary propaganda. 
Finally, the greater share of the 
State in the capital and revenues 
of its citizens has increased its 
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power to the point of excessive 
statalism. And this diagnosis is 
not complete. 


Let us consider the other side of 
the problem: the limitation of 
power by the possession of goods. 

With the American and French 
Revolutions there came a swing 
over to a conception of property as 
individual and power as universal, 
based on the sovereignty of the 
people. The new trend of thought 
held more moral elements than the 
old one, in as much as the limits of 
power became inward and au- 
tonomous, and the limits of prop- 
erty were determined by functions 
of general utility and no longer by 
the particular advantage of the 
wealthy classes. But in practice 
three factors combined to weaken 
the ethical implications of this con- 
ception, which therefore appeared 
as aprioristic, which it was not. 

The first factor was provided by 
individualized property, which led 
to an excessive splitting up of 
wealth which became widely repre- 
sented by bonds, shares and the 
like, with an extreme facility of 
credit. What ensued was the cre- 
ation of the limited companies, in- 
dustrial and commercial trusts, to 
face the risks of vast undertakings. 
These companies and trusts became 
ultra-powerful, they controlled pub- 
lic politics and finances no longer 
in an organic and responsible form, 
but in a private, irresponsible one 
which was therefore far more dan- 
gerous and harmful. 

A second factor was the sover- 
eignty of the people, individualisti- 
cally conceived. This remained at 
the mercy of agitators and under 
the influence of capitalism, since it 
lacked organic forms, responsible 
leaders, and institutions of its own 
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such as could give moral and de- 
cisive value to elections and plebis- 
cites. On the contrary, corruptions 
crept in which, over a long period 
and especially in certain countries, 
degraded all popular manifesta- 
tions. The parties which should 
have canalized the lectoral forces 
were often bourgeois cliques and 
the emanations of secret societies. 

Power, universalized in name, 
was centralized in fact in order to 
become strong. In order to stand 
up against the masses, to consoli- 
date itself and to reinforce the 
structure of the State, it leaned on 
the one hand on private finance, 
that is to say on anonymous prop- 
erty, and on the other on the army, 
which, once temporary and recruit- 
ed as occasion demanded, had be- 
come national and stable. The 
oscillations between a popular or 
semi-popular democracy and a na- 
tional and bourgeois State, were the 
phases of the last century, in which 
the two conceptions, that of the 
separation of power from posses- 
sion and that of their union (in fact 
if not in law) alternated and 
blended. 

A third factor was the elimina- 
tion of the Church as an organism 
sharing in limitation of power. 
Such participation by the Church 
is not necessarily bound up with 
the system of ownership and the 
structure of the State; by nature it 
is transcendental, moral, religious. 
In spite of this, in the social condi- 
tions of the past (and this not only 
in Western Christendom but among 
all peoples), a positive and organ- 
ized religion has always had a wide 
use of goods and an effective share 
in power. With the secularist revo- 
lution, the first phases of separa- 
tion occurred. These were followed 
by the modern system of concor- 


dats, with greater or less con- 
vergence towards the policy of the 
possessing classes, but with the or- 
ganic and juridical elimination of 
the Church from any kind of con- 
trol in politics, whether national or 
international. The ecclesiastico- 
moral limits, theoretically sup- 
pressed, reappeared later and made 
themselves felt as popular political 
currents, in parliament and in the 
press. The fluctuating relations be- 
tween Church and State for the past 
century follow the oscillations of 
the value of these new currents 
which are now clerical, now social, 
now reactionary, now democratic, 
according to men, countries and 
circumstances. 


The limits set to power by prop- 
erty and vice versa, when they 
function in a normal manner, trans- 
late themselves into organic limits 
to the State. Thus it was in the 
days of the paternalist, patrimonial 
and feudal State. But organic 
limits are not necessarily bound up 
with the union of power with pos- 
session. ‘They may be conceived 
otherwise, as in the modern de- 
mocracies, where the attempt has 
been made to deprive property of 
all public political character and 
function, and to give a bureaucratic 
status to the clergy by paying it 
from State funds. 

In substance, limitations’ to 
power, whatever their nature, 
should come from the structural or- 
gans of the State, which have a cer- .- 
tain share in sovereignty, directly 
or indirectly. This participation in 
sovereignty if it is to be truly or- 
ganic must not hamper the work- 
ings of government nor create a 
dualism, but should be specific and 
co-ordinated, just as, if it is to be 
a real and merely nominal influ- 
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ence, it must be final. Now power 
cannot be effective unless it is 
transmuted into authority, and this 
in its turn, in order to be authority, 
that is to say final, must assume the 
character of sovereignty. 

Let us consider the most charac- 
teristic type of organic limitations 
to power in a democratic State. 
Here sovereignty appertains spe- 
cifically to five constitutional or- 
gans: the Head of the State, the 
People, Parliament, the Judiciary, 
the Government. These five organs 
limit one another reciprocally; here 
is organic limitation within the 
State without the interference of 
any external power whatever. The 
head of the State (king or presi- 
dent), represents power in its sym- 
bolic and eminent form, unifies the 
other powers and guarantees them, 
sanctions the laws and causes them 
to be carried out in his name. But 
his position is limited, for he did 
not constitute it of himself but with 
the tacit or explicit consent of the 
people. He does not make the laws, 
which are debated and passed by 
Parliament. He does not create 
Parliament, though he may co- 
operate in its creation by nominat- 
ing members of the Upper Cham- 
ber. He can only refuse to sanction 
laws (subject to given conditions 
and formalities), dissolve Parlia- 
ment and call elections. 

The People, according to the most 
fashionable theory, is the true sov- 
ereign, but it too is limited in its 
specific activity. It appoints its 
representatives but without an im- 
perative mandate, without limita- 
tion of powers, without right to re- 
call them. In the countries where 
there is a referendum, the People 
decides on concrete proposals sub- 
mitted to it, while leaving to Par- 
liament or the Government the form 
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of enforcement of its decision. The 
People has means of influencing the 
constituted powers through the 
press, meetings and other forms of 
expression of public opinion, but 
these means belong rather to moral 
limits than to the organic ones. 
Parliament makes the law, but 
does not enforce it, nor does it take 
part in government. The enforce- 
ment of the laws, which all are 
bound to obey, is the task of two 
other authorities with decisive 
though limited powers: the Ju- 
diciary for their juridical enforce- 
ment, in both civil and criminal 
cases, the Government for their po- 
litical and administrative enforce- 
ment. A limit is set to the Judi- 
ciary by the laws which it enforces 
but does not make, and by the 
disciplinary and administrative su- 
pervision of the central power. And 
in the same way limits are set to 
the Government by the laws by 
the will of the head of the State by 
the policy determined by the par- 
liamentary majority. These or- 
ganic limits aim, inter alia, at three 
results. First, that power should 
not be bound to wealth, either as an 
emanation of the wealthy classes, 
or as protection of the special inter- 
est of wealth, or as a means of 
making fortunes. Secondly, that 
the law should have a uniformity 
and efficacy independently of the 
will of the men invested with power. 
In fact the limited periods of office, 
organic control, public discussion, 
the renewal of parliament, the po- 
litical responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, are so many means for avoid- 
ing abuses of power. Thirdly, the 
establishment of an ethical cri- 
terion in politics, in as much as 
there is created in the people that 
share in public life a feeling of 
general, national and social values, 
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which have their own ethos, over 
and above private interests. 

If in practice, democracy has not 
produced the results hoped for by 
thinkers, moralists and legislators, 
this is due not to unsoundness of 
the organic conception of the limits 
of power, but to its incomplete 
realization, to the lack of sufficient 
education of the people, to the in- 
dividualistic system that has been 
set as foundation. The more the 
organic limits of power are whittled 
away, the less can the results we 
have mentioned be obtained, till 
they vanish altogether. Thus from 
time to time there is a relapse to 
absolute power, more or less ty- 
rannical. When power asserts it- 
self as above the law, solutus a lege 
hominum, it comes easily to con- 
sider itself as solutus a lege Dei, 
that is, above morality. In such 
cases the problem of morality in 
politics can no longer be raised, 
since on the one hand all collective 
public life is at an end, and on the 
other the law transforms itself into 
the illimitable will of the tyrant. 
Between the two extremes of indi- 
vidualistic democracy and tyranni- 
cal absolutism, there will be many 
and various combinations of or- 
ganic limits to power, such as to 
produce diverse results according 
to the prevalence of one element or 
the other. 

If we make a parenthesis and 
consider the economic field, we find 
there the same sociological factors. 
Wealth without organic limitations 
soon becomes tyrannical. So long 
as the workers were not organized 
in trade unions and leagues, and 
had no political voice (directly or 
indirectly), they suffered phases of 
oppression that touch the borders 
of slavery. It is not a century ago 
that the workers in the big indus- 
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tries were forced to work sixteen 
or eighteen hours a day at exhaust- 
ing tasks, with inadequate pay, 
and were crowded into unsanitary 
hovels. Boys and girls of tender 
age knew long hours of hard, pain- 
ful labor, and even worked under- 
ground in the mines, with dis- 
astrous effects, morally and physi- 
cally. As little by little an organic 
control became established through 
workers’ leagues (which were for- 
bidden by the law, but which end- 
ed by being tolerated), there came 
about social and economic improve- 
ments corresponding to the most 
elementary moral law. If today 
the Christian Social school persists 
in denouncing capitalism, as the 
cause of a system of economic ex- 
ploitation, and in advocating work- 
ers’ copartnership in the capital of 
undertakings, it is in order to create 
a still better system of limitation 
to the enterprises of wealth, based 
on moral responsibility. 

All power, whether political or 
economic or of other nature, which 
has no organic limits, easily be- 
comes immoral power. Such or- 
ganic limits are necessary as a prel- 
ude to the moralization of power 
(independently of the form of the 
State, democratic or aristocratic, 
republican or monarchic, liberal or 
paternal), in as much as such limits 
create a sense of right and duty in 
the exercise of power, increase the 
value of public control and of po- 
litical responsibility, and hinder, as 
far as is possible, the too easy. 
identification of power with the 
person invested with it. 


The organic limits are _ not 
enough. There must also be ideal 
limits accepted with conviction by 
all. The ethical character of so- 
ciety colors all others, and forms 
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the substance of what we call 
civilization. Civilization consists 


in a complexus of feelings, ideas, 
trends and convictions among a 
people, assuming concrete form in 
its customs, its legal institutions, 
its traditions, its history, all of 
which are its actual patrimony and 
its living consciousness. 

Not all in this complexus is un- 
impeachable, from the point of view 
of strict morality. Reality always 
needs to be purified. The diver- 
gence between the ideal and the 
real is a striking one, but it gives 
the impulse to progress, creating 
currents of reform and renewal. 
Taken as a whole every civilization, 
from the most primitive to the most 
advanced, has a constant rational 
and ethical content of its own, by 
which every human society lives. 

The ethical content, in as much 
as it is a spiritual value, is in itself 
a limit to power, considered as a 
material force, for it is rooted in 
the tradition of the people and finds 
expression in the collective con- 
science. The organic limits to 
power, if they are not consolidated 
and have not become a traditional 
value worthy of respect and re- 
spected, may be ignored and set 
aside, and then can no longer fulfill 
their function. But the moral limit 
that springs from the complexus of 
civilization has a wider range of 
operation than mere formalities of 
procedure or the equilibrium of the 
social organs. It is this limit that 
produces those wholesome reactions 
in the public conscience that restore 
equilibrium when it has chanced to 
be disturbed. 

A very recent example of tradi- 
tional values and of the collective 
conscience of a people on the moral 
plane was the crisis of the British 
monarchy, when in December, 
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1936, King Edward VIII. wished to 
marry a divorced woman, and was 
obliged by Parliament and by the 
country to choose between the 
throne and his marriage. That this 
limit to the King’s power was set 
spontaneously and, as it were, 
naturally, was due to the high stage 
of political and moral civilization 
reached by the British people. That 
this came about without a jar to 
the constitution was due to the good 
working of the constitutional or- 
gans, to the swift formation of a 
collective conscience on the delicate 
question involved, and to the sense 
of the limits of their own compe- 
tence in the actors in the drama. 
Undoubtedly if the King had wished 
he could have broken through those 
limits and disturbed the constitu- 
tion. The crisis would have been a 
profounder one, but its issue would 
have been no different. 

Two main factors give the ethical 
limit to power by civilization an 
efficacy that is real and not merely 
formal: a general convergence of 
the public conscience is sustained. 
Without this, the limit loses its 
moral value, for it ceases to be in- 
ward and compelling. 

General convergence of the pub- 
lic conscience is wanting when one 
system of civilization is undermined 
by another that seeks to take its 
place, and thus is brought about the 
most acute conflict that can be had. 
Thus, to quote an example, Christi- 
anity created a conflict with pagan 
civilization, the Protestant Refor- 
mation with Catholicism, the lib- 
eral revolution with the ancien 
régime. In_ periods of conflict, 
many moral elements of the past 
are questioned, and as every con- 
flict of ideas soon turns into a con- 
flict of forces, the element power is 
for a time freed from the normal 
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limits that hold it in check, pre- 
cisely through the lack of a general 
convergence on the moral value of 
such limits. 

The moral convergence of a peo- 
ple is stamped by its religious con- 
sciousness. Those who have ruth- 
lessly promoted the de-Christianiza- 
tion of modern society in the name 
of positivism and secularism, have 
not realized that they were attempt- 
ing to rob our civilization of one of 
its mainstays, thus changing the 
ethical tradition of the West. 
What would they put in its place? 
Humanitarianism? Scientism? Eth- 
ical idealism? Historical material- 
ism? Statalism? Nationalism? Ra- 
cialism? Bolshevism? So many 
and varied have been the attempts 
to create a new ethical basis for so- 
ciety, with such vain results. 

In actual fact there have been 
two serious consequences. On the 
one hand the basis of a collective 
morality, which cannot be other 
than religious, has been shaken. 
On the other, the ethical conscious- 
ness of the nation as a whole has 
been split up into a number of par- 
ticular conceptions, thus losing its 
proper physiognomy. The result is 
the present lack of a common ethi- 
cal orientation, and hence the 
weakening of an ethical limit to 
power, to all power, in whatever 
field it may be exercised, but chiefly 
to political power. The endeavor 
to find a way out of this state is the 
sign of a wholesome reaction. A 
better appreciation of Christian 
morality and a profounder realiza- 
tion of its implications mark a re- 
vival of indisputable value, but still 
inadequate in view of the gravity of 
the evil. 

This promising revival finds a 
formidable obstacle in the new con- 
ceptions that grew up after the 
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Great War, from seeds that had 
been long ripening, such as Bolshe- 
vism, Fascism and Nazism, which 
seek to resolve ethics into the po- 
litical power. They seek to obliter- 
ate the true basis of morality, which 
is human personality; or rather, 
they transfer the ethical values of 
the individual personality to the 
collective personality (considered 
as nation, race, people or class), 
which is a collectivity not only uni- 
fied but hypostatized, as though it 
had a soul and will of its own. In 
such a collective personality all dif- 
ferences and all discrepancies must 
be composed; in it all minds, activi- 
ties and efforts must be as one. 

According to such conceptions, 
individual persons no longer have 
rights to be vindicated in the face 
of the whole, but only obligations 
of a most absolute conformity. This 
by consequence becomes for many 
a necessity of life, and through 
collectivized education it is trans- 
formed into unquestioned convic- 
tion and fanaticai fervors. 

Such enforced unification of the 
social whole would not be easy if at 
the center there were not a strong 
individuality to whom submission 
is demanded, and if this individu- 
ality were not at the same time in- 
vested with all powers, becoming 
the sole effective power. If there 
were a real limit to the power of 
the head, there would be a specifi- 
cation of wills, and another ethical 
trend would come into being. But 
when every attempt at limitation,- 
even ideal, is inexorably suppressed, 
there will be no possible means for 
individual persons to express them- 
selves, according to their own con- 
sciences, as realities distinct from 
the whole. 

Thus the union and fusion of 
ethics with power creates in the 
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collectivity a state of mind peculiar 
to it, genuine though artificial and 
based on the sense of the intrinsic, 
final and absolute value to be at- 
tributed to the social whole. This 
value is expressed by the head, but 
it is felt by an ever increasing 
number of followers as the “spirit 
of the people,” in a state of exalta- 
tion the more contagious the more 
it is ephemeral. 

In the expression “spirit of the 
people” or Volksgeist the idea of 
good is concentrated, so that all 
that conflicts with it is evil. This 
is asserted in the explanatory intro- 
duction to the new Penal Code of 
Nazi Germany, to the point of say- 
ing that the task of the judge is not 
to protect the individual against 
arbitrary acts, but to give practical 
effect to the Volksgeist; thus any 
individual who opposes the concep- 
tion of good and evil professed by 
the people may be punished, even 
if his action is not covered by any 
legal provision. 

It is plain that the resolution of 
individual personality into the so- 
cial whole, though it cannot stamp 
out the real individuality of each 
man, alters his character, weakens 
his moral sense, if it does not 
wholly darken it, and perverts his 
conscience. 

Moreover, a power that is con- 
ceived as ethical in itself, which 
claims to give effectual and authori- 
tative expression to the soul of the 
people, cannot fail to be presented 
as a religious value, as something 
sacred. All that conflicts with it is 
evil and must be suppressed. The 
persecution of adversaries, the kill- 
ing of the refractory, become part 
of the task of defense of a new re- 
ligious consciousness. If a new re- 
ligion is not created (which in gen- 
eral would be repugnant to the 
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modern mind), everything will be 
done to suppress the Christian 
Churches which are based on prin- 
ciples and dogmas antithetical to 
the fusion of power and ethics and 
to the deification of such fusion. 

It is natural that with a social 
structure of this nature economic 
life will eventually be collectivized 
and swallowed up in the State. 
The process is irrelevant. It may 
come about late or soon, with vio- 
lent methods or insinuating ones, 
totally or step by step and partially, 
according to the conditions of the 
country. Once power has identified 
itself with ethics and become total, 
it cannot stop short before indi- 
vidualistic economy, which would 
limit it; it cannot but seek to gain 
complete control of the whole 
economy of the country, in order to 
subordinate it to political ends: 

When a nation reaches this stage 
(as Russia, Germany and Italy have 
today), it is forced into a frenzied 
defense of its new position in con- 
trast to the past. For its very ex- 
istence it must avoid those contacts 
with traditional civilization that 
might corrode it. Necessary conse- 
quences are petrification at home 
and propaganda abroad. Whether 
such propaganda is accompanied or 
not by revolutions and wars carried 
into other countries depends on the 
military strength of the country 
and on _ political circumstances. 
This happened with the France of 
the Revolution. 

All the great social conflicts can- 
not remain enclosed within a State. 
They overflow into the international 
world and undermine its structure, 
since there is the tendency in all 
fields to suppress organic and juri- 
dical limits and to substitute force 
for established moral values. This 
is no new phenomenon, but it be- 
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came accentuated during and after 
the War. 

The material force of the States, 
accumulated during a century of 
comparative peace and raised to a 
high potential by scientific inven- 
lions, the big industrial transforma- 
tions and the storing up of wealth, 
in the Great War was loosed on the 
world. It was then that there was 
melancholy proof of the inefficacy 
of the moral and juridical limits set 
by international law and by written 
agreements. It was sought to 
remedy this by the institution of 
the League of Nations, by the Kel- 
logg Pact and by other interna- 
tional agreements limiting arma- 
ments and the use of poison gas 
and aerial bombardments, and so 
forth. 

It seemed that a way had been 
found to make force return to its 
place as the servant of law, but 
hardly did the League of Nations 
show itself wavering, weak or par- 
tial, than the respect of written 
treaties, of the rules of interna- 
tional law, of conventions of a 
moral order drawn up _ between 
States, came to an end. 

To the general faults of weak- 
ness, insincerity and selfishness in 
international relations (ancient 
faults to be found in every period 
of history) there has been added 
the conflict of ethical conceptions, 
which aggravated international un- 
easiness. It is not that there are no 
salutary voices, no guiding lights in 
the darkness of the present. Chris- 
tianity, though attacked in the do- 
mains of culture, politics and law, 
or considered as merely a personal 
religion, or worse, as an enemy to 
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the claims of labor or national 
claims, is still alive and able to re- 
store to Western civilization its 
moral values, which are founded 
precisely on the Christian concep- 
tion of society. Unhappily, politico- 
social passions are today so blind- 
ing that even a good number of 
faithful Christians do not see the 
abyss into which society has fallen. 
To save it they invoke authority, a 
strong, absolute authority, and they 
do not perceive that the power 
vested in the authority of the State 
has become unlimited, without 
checks, set outside any responsi- 
bility and any ethical concern. In 
this way authority loses its natu- 
rally and religiously paternal char- 
acter, moves the boundaries of law 
founded on natural morality, and 
offends against Christianity, either 
by persecuting it or exploiting it. 

The error is here twofold: that 
of seeing in society only power, 
conceived under the aspect of au- 
thority, thus confusing the two 
terms and resolving authority into 
power; and that of considering the 
moral problem only as one of teach- 
ing and doctrinal precept, without 
carrying it into the sociological do- 
main of historical realization and 
intrinsic relationships. 

These relationships present them- 
selves as inward limits between the 
two factors of the social structure, 
possession and power; as organic 
limits of the political system (lib- 
erty and authority), as moral limits 
established by the public conscience 
of any civilization, if this is taken 
as a whole, religious, juridical and 
cultural. Our civilization is a 
Christian civilization. 











By W. PatTrRICK 


LEVEN years ago, on November 

23, 1927—a young Mexican 
priest, Michael Pro Juarez, stood 
before President Calles’ firing squad 
and died a martyr’s death with the 
cry “Viva Cristo Rey” on his lips. 
Since that day writers on Father 
Pro have devoted most of their 
pages to showing how false were 
the Mexican government’s first alle- 
gations that he was executed for 
complicity in an abortive attempt 
on General Obregon’s life, and to 
proving that he died a real martyr 
for his Catholic Faith. Now that 
this is thoroughly established and 
his cause set moving towards 
eventual canonization, it is time to 
glimpse his life in its full perspec- 
tive. True, death crowns all; but 
in the case of Father Pro at least, 
we miss something of the enhanced 
value of his dying for Christ, if we 
fail to understand his living for 
Christ in his indefatigable labors 
for the sweating sons of toil. 

The key to Father Pro’s entire 
life, his martyrdom included, is his 
intense love for the men in overalls. 
He was in every sense of the word 
the Padre of the Proletariat. He 
equipped himself by his studies to 
become a specialist in sociology and 
economics, and it was in wrestling 
with the thorny social problems of 
the twentieth century in his native 
Mexico that he expected to spend 
his life. With this in mind we are 
better able to understand the sig- 
nificance of his life and death—het- 
ter able to perceive why he is being 
taken more and more as the heaven- 
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ly patron of Catholics engaged in 
the study of sociology and eco- 
nomics. 


Growing up in the mining center 
of Concepcién del Oro, Mexico, 
where his father was foreman at 
the mines, he early got a keen and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
labors and difficulties of the men 
who spend their lives burrowing in 
tunnels hundreds of feet below the 
earth’s surface. He lived and as- 
sociated with the miners’ con- 
stantly; time and time again his 
miner friends took him down into 
the narrow shafts to observe their 
work. These associations, together 
with what he learned of the sterling 
qualities of the workman’s heart 
from the frequent visits to the hos- 
pital which his mother herself had 
founded to care for sick laborers, 
planted in his mind the determina- 
tion to spend his life for the 
betterment of the worker’s material 
condition. Under the influence of 
divine grace, this idea was gradu- 
ally broadened and deepened to take 
in the spiritual welfare of the labor- 
ing class as well, and this led him 
into the Society of Jesus in 1911. 
Michael Pro aspired to be the type 
of priest that Pius XI. was to de- 
scribe as one who “brings peace to 
hearts embittered by moral and eco- 
nomic hardship. . .” 

During his philosophical studies 
at Granada, Spain, what few out- 
side works that were permitted him 
revealed his characteristic trait. He 
founded and directed a catechetical 
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center for the poor people of near-by 
Albaicin. Back on this side of the 
Atlantic to spend his teaching days 
at the Central American College, his 
same absorbing interest in bene- 
fiting the working class came to the 
fore in many small ways. For ex- 
ample, after spending the entire day 
in the classroom and in directing 
student activities, at night he was 
accustomed to gather the servants 
employed at the college for an in- 
struction in religion. 


Returning to Barcelona, Spain, 
for theological studies and his im- 
mediate preparation for the priest- 
hood, he plunged into the study of 
sociology with his sleeves rolled up. 
After two years in Barcelona he was 
transferred to Enghien, Belgium, so 
as to pursue more fruitfully his 
studies in labor and economic ques- 
tions, for Enghien was the center 
of study for those Jesuits who were 
preparing themselves to grapple 
with twentieth century social prob- 
lems. 

About this time his Father Pro- 
vincial wrote the Father General of 
the Society of Jesus that he ex- 
pected to place Father Pro in the 
important manufacturing center of 
Orizaba, Mexico, to work among 
the numerous laboring class of that 
city. “In this place,” his Provin- 
cial wrote, “a man is. needed who 
possesses every possible require- 
ment; who can be popular with the 
laborers and deal familiarly with 
them; a man who can adapt him- 
self to their customs and win their 
confidence not only by sermons, but 
also by his manner of ordinary con- 
versation; one who knows how to 
make and keep the laboring men 
cheerful; finally a man who under- 
stands the worker in every particu- 
lar and whom the workers them- 
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selves can approach easily without 
difficulty.” In choosing Father Pro 
to fill this bill, his Superior, who 
knew him perhaps better than any 
other living man, gave as his rea- 
son, “ ... he is a good religious 
and seems as one born, it can al- 
most be said, to work for laborers.” 

A second reason for transferring 
the rising sociologist to Enghien 
was that it would put him into close 
relationship with the flourishing 
Catholic labor organizations of Bel- 
gium. Near-by Charleroi with its 
famous coal mines became a sort of 
laboratory for the Mexican student 
in applying and analyzing economic 
theories. He visited the mines a 
number of times, made friends with 
the workers with his usual uncanny 
facility, and discussed problems 
with them to get the laborer’s own 
viewpoint. 

In September, 1925, he attended 
the J. O. C. (Young Christian Work- 
ers) Study Week at Fayt-Lez-Ma- 
nage. Here he availed himself rich- 
ly of the opportunity for discussing 
labor problems with Catholic work- 
ers from the four corners of Bel- 
gium. With the J. O. C. directors 
he went into a minute examination 
of the mechanism of their huge 
labor organization, because he was 
anxious to found, on his return to 
Mexico, a similar organization in 
the country south of the Rio 
Grande. The Belgian J. O. C.’s 
never forgot Michael Pro! In the 
issue of their labor magazine for 
November 19, 1932, recalling the 
fifth anniversary of his martyrdom, 
they wrote of his visit: 


“In the year 1925, in our Study 
Week at Fayt, our President, in his 
toast to the nations who had dele- 
gations present, extended congratu- 
lations to Mexico which was repre- 
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sented in the person of Father Pro. 

“. . . Dispossessing himself of 
everything he had in the world, he 
nurtured in his heart an accentu- 
ated love towards the laboring 
class; and during the time of his 
studies, which he made in the col- 
lege of the Jesuit Fathers at Eng- 
hien, he visited a great number of 
our factories, and on more than one 
occasion went down into the deep- 
est of our mines. 

“With what joy was the young 
religious preparing himself for his 
return to his native land to become 
there, before everything else, an 
apostle of laborers! 

“Fellow-laborers, never forget 
Father Pro. He is now a powerful 
intercessor for us before Jesus 
Christ. . . . May his example help 
us to overcome with confidence the 
difficulties which still harass the co- 
workers of our union, and may he 
obtain for us the grace of becoming 
more valiant warriors than ever be- 
fore. 

“Father Pro, Apostle of Mexican 
laborers, be mindful of your 
friends, the J. O. C.’s.” 


Looming large among the natu- 
ral gifts that he possessed for work 
among laborers was his cheerful- 
ness and easy, ready style of con- 
versation. He had what the English 
like to call the “gift of gab very gal- 
loping.” But in his mind conver- 
sation was only an instrument, and 
with it went bedrock sincerity. 
Anent this, let us take just one 
glimpse, drawn from an account 
which he himself related in a per- 
sonal letter, never dreaming that it 
would ever find its way into print. 

When returning to Enghien by 
train on one occasion, he entered a 
third-class compartment that was 
occupied by ten laborers, all Social- 
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ists. They received the intruding 
priest with manifest signs of dis- 
pleasure. Nothing abashed, Father 
Pro elbowed his way into a seat be- 
tween a pile of clothes and a big 
fellow whose chief concern at the 
moment was the demolition of a 
sandwich that his derricklike arms 
raised and lowered between crush- 
ing intervals. 


“I took counsel within myself to 
size up the situation and lay a plan 
of campaign. Then in the best 
French I could command I began to 
ask my neighbor ‘what station is 
this?, what kind of village is that?, 
etc. 

“‘Be careful, Monsieur Abbé! 
We are all Socialists.’ 

“Oh, then in that case it will be 
a genuine pleasure to accompany 
you to the city, because I’m a So- 
cialist, too.’ 

“‘Monsieur Abbé, you a So- 
cialist!!!’ 

“This statement was enough to 
set them on their heads. All ten of 
them crowded around me. 

“*Yes, gentlemen, I’m a Socialist. 
But perhaps not of the same stripe 
as you. I wonder if you know what 
a Socialist is? Who’ll tell me what 
is necessary to be a Socialist?’ 

“Finally one spoke up that it was 
necessary to take away the money 
of the rich. 

“*Then you fellows are robbers? 
I refuse to believe it! But answer 
me if you are because I'll be clear- 
ing out of this train!’ 

“Amid laughs and guffaws, and 
saying a thousand and one unre- 
lated things in French, I pointed 
out to them the unreasonableness of 
Socialism, explaining to them what 
I call ‘kitchen sociology.’ Unable 
to answer my difficulties, one of 
them suddenly jumped up and 
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asked if I were not afraid that they 
might kill me. 

“*Afraid of you? Do you know 
that I carry a defensive weapon far 
better than any revolver?’ 

“‘Let’s see it, Monsieur Abbé.’ 

“*Here it is! And don’t you re- 
alize that all of you put together 
can’t do me the least harm unless 
this God allow it.” With these 
words I showed them a crucifix that 
hung from my neck. ‘This is my 
defense. With Him on my side I 
fear no one. In fact I feel certain 
that I cause all of you more dread 
than you cause me.’ 

“*And what do you think of the 
Communists?’ one fellow asked. 

“*They are just as much de- 
ceived as the Socialists.’ 

“‘*But we are also Communists!’ 

“*So much the better for me! 
I’m also a Communist. And since 
it’s one o’clock already and I 
haven’t eaten, I’ll have a meal on 
the food that you brought.’ 

“My little pun made them laugh 
and as we were just arriving at the 
station that was to be their desti- 
nation, they took leave of me. Just 
as the train was about to pull out, 
one of them came up to me with 
surprising friendliness and as he 
shook hands with me pressed a 
little packet into my hand. It con- 
tained chocolate cookies! 

“Bravo for my Communist 
friends who entertained me, fed 
me, and did not murder me!” 


Much of Father Pro’s time in 
Europe was spent in hospitals with 
a chronic stomach ailment that 
three operations failed to mend. 
Even while in the sanatorium at 
Hyéres he found an opportunity 
of doing something for a laborer. 
The gardener there had become em- 
bittered, when a small lad, against 
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religion due to an injustice that he 
had received. Little by little 
through discussions with him on 
labor controversies that the garden- 
er was interested in, and by the 
skillful application of candy and 
swectmeats, Father Pro, with al- 
most infinite tact and sympathy, so 
won the young worker’s heart that, 
in the end, he had the happiness of 
instructing him and giving him 
first Holy Communion with his 
own hands. 

His letters from Europe teem 
with allusions to his chief aim in 
life—work for laborers: 

“And here, among laborers, I 
bless God for having granted me 
the sublime dignity of the priest- 
hood.” 

“What comfort to restore har- 
mony in a family of laborers that 
was disunited.” 

“What happiness in granting ab- 
solution to a sturdy old farmer un- 
der the shade of a tree, or in teach- 
ing catechism to a Communist 
amidst the chips and shavings of 
his carpentershop.” 

Coming back from a walk with a 
companion, during one of his peri- 
ods of convalescence, he chanced 
to observe a group of laborers 
awaiting the afternoon train that 
would carry them home to their 
families. Stopping simply to gaze 
at them in meditative, prayerful 
thought, Father Pro, oblivious to 
his companion’s presence, spoke 
aloud, “Here are the souls that I 
love.” Commenting on these words, 
the Spaniard Adro Xavier writes, 
“Here we behold the secret of his 
triumphs and the animating spirit 
of his entire apostolate.” 


Aboard the transatlantic liner 
Cuba late in June, 1926, the Mexi- 
can priest waved his last adios to 
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the receding shores of Europe. 
Setting foot on his native Mexican 
soil for the first time in eleven 
years at Vera Cruz, he secretly 
made his way to the Mexican capi- 
tal. At the end of July he plunged 
into a whirlwind apostolate that 
terminated only with his martyr- 
dom sixteen months later. 

It is a long cry from Hernando 
Cortez to Plutarco Calles, but in all 
those four hundred intervening 
years, despite periodic waves of 
anti-clericalism since 1821, Catholi- 
cism had been synonymous with 
Mexico’s worship of the true God. 
The devilish distinction of forging 
a bludgeon in the arsenal of Satan 
for the destruction of Mexican 
Christianity was reserved to the 
tyrant of Chapultepec. The Nero- 
nian “Ley de Calles,” making every 
public or private act related even 
remotely with religious worship a 
crime, went into operation almost 
simultaneously with Father Pro’s 
entrance into Mexico City. The law 
was inaugurated on July 31, 1926. 
On that day the churches stood si- 
lent and cold. The altars were 
stripped; the tabernacles vacant; 
the bells mute. 

But religion had not perished. 
Persecution bred martyrs and mar- 
tyrs bred a stronger, purer, Cath- 
olic Faith. Father Pro, despite his 
debilitated state of health, drove 
himself to almost unbelievable ac- 
tivity. On some days he heard 
confessions from 5:00 in the morn- 
ing until 1:00 P. M. and from 3:30 
to 8:00 P. M. 

“My confessional has been a 
source of great consolation; twice 
they have taken me out of it faint- 
ing. ... The work to be done over- 
whelms me. ...If there were 


forty-eight hours in a day, even that 
would not be sufficient time... 
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would that I could multiply myself 
a hundred times so that I could be 
in all parts of the city at once... . 

“About twenty days have passed 
since they issued an order for my 
arrest, though I have not hidden 
myself and carry on my ministry 
in the full light of day, they have 
not been able to carry it out.... 
My make-up of a student allays 
suspicion regarding my real profes- 
sion. Sometimes with a walking- 
cane in my hand, at others followed 
by a beautiful police dog, again rid- 
ing my brother’s bicycle, I go 
around everywhere day and night 
doing good. ... 

“I have already almost lost count 
of my other ministries, but the sick 
are the object of my most loving 
care — many times bringing them 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
baptizing them and rectifying mar- 
riages, especially among the work- 
ing class. ...” 

Attired in a grease-stained pair 
of overalls he gave a retreat to a 
group of some fifty truck drivers, 
and, describing it in a_ hastily 
scrawled letter, he exclaimed: 

“Blessed be the truck drivers of 
the whole world. I would not ex- 
change their company for that of 
the most polite society... . 

“When I arrive in the districts of 
the city’s poor, it seems that I find 
myself in my element.” 


In the teeth of bitter persecution 
the Catholics of Mexico frequently 
found themselves in dire material 
want, even of the necessities of life. 
“The amount of poverty and mis- 
ery in the country, for this day and 
age, is almost unbelievable,” he 
wrote. Priest and practical sociolo- 
gist that he was, he turned at once 
to meet the situation with charac- 
teristic energy and effectiveness. 
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He organized what he called 
“Auxiliary Commissions” that col- 
lected all kinds of food and cloth- 
ing and distributed them to the 
needy poor throughout the city. 
Before his martyrdom he was sup- 
porting over one hundred families 
in this way. 

The supplies that he received 
from friends went out during the 
same month that they were given, 
for, in his own words, “we operate 
on the maxim of not being miserly 
with God’s pocketbook, nor lack- 
ing in confidence by holding over 
what we have left from month to 
month. If this be poor economic 
policy, the only thing that I can 
answer is that, humanly speaking, 
it is even worse policy to undertake 
the sustenance of over a hundred 
families without ever knowing 
where the finances are coming 
from.” 

He relied heavily on God’s provi- 
dential help in carrying on his 
work of relieving the wants of God’s 
poor. 

“Generally my pocketbook is as 
deflated as Calles’ spiritual aspira- 
tions, but I should worry since the 
heavenly Treasurer is so magnani- 
mous. ... Every day I experience 
the direct intervention of Divine 
Providence, because it is solely by 
His help that these poor families 
subsist.” 

For the poor he procured houses, 
food and clothing. Friendly doc- 
tors gave their services gratis, and 
from many landlords he was able 
to get the loan of houses for six 
or eight months. “My only regret 
is that my friendships are not as 
extensive among cobblers and 
tailors, over whose bills I get head- 
aches, worrying over problems like 
this: Six pairs of shoes @ 12 pesos, 
72 pesos; but I only have 20 pesos 


. .. therefore as my ethics profes- 
sor would say, ‘Now let’s see you 
get out of this strait-jacket.’” 

He felt keenly the embarrass- 
ment of begging constantly for the 
poor, but it did not stop him. With 
a jovial “thank heaven for the col- 
or of my cheeks” he went right on 
with God’s work. 

All of this he did almost under 
the noses of the numerous govern- 
ment agents who were seeking his 
apprehension. Three times, when 
on the point of capture, he slipped 
away from them. So manifestly 
did he experience God’s protecting 
hand that he began to wonder if 
the grace of martyrdom would 
be denied him. “This,” he wrote, 
“would be kind of sad for one 
who longs to get to heaven and 
strum his guitar with his guardian 
angel.” 

Eventually he was seized and, in 
violation of all legal procedure, 
murdered. Thirty thousand people, 
preponderantly from the working 
classes, attended his obsequies. 

With the passing of “God’s Jes- 
ter” from the Mexican scene the 
obreros were deprived of a real 
father. They have not, however, 
lost his intercession with God. He 
is still the Padre of the Prole- 
tariat, as the many favors obtained 
through his mediation testify. 
These favors—cures from sickness, 
help in economic needs, conver- 
sions—in ever growing number are 
published monthly in a Spanish 
pamphlet entitled Favores del 
Padre Pro. He is literally fulfilling 
the promise he made: “I trust that 
I may have the happiness of being 
among the first to be taken —or 
among the last—just so I am 
among their number. Should 
events turn out thus get your peti- 
tions ready for heaven.” 



















By ELIzABETH 


HEN I was a very little girl, 
Eamon de Valera was the 
only cousin that I had, so all my 
life he has been before me as an ex- 
ample. For it was my father who 
took this American-born Premier of 
Eire across the Atlantic in the 
Spring of 1884, when Eamon was 
two and a half years old. My fa- 
ther was a very young man then, 
and though he returned immedi- 
ately to America he has never lost 
track of, nor interest in, the little 
nephew who was named after him, 
the first child he ever loved. 

Year after year during my child- 
hood letters came from Ireland tell- 
ing of Eamon’s progress. There 
were his grammar school studies, 
his First Communion, his serving 
Mass, his attendance at the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ School at Charleville, 
his brilliant marks which lead to a 
scholarship to Blackrock Univer- 
sity. Later came news of his many 
prizes and medals, his professor- 
ship, his marriage, the arrival of 
several babies, and his honorable 
part in the Easter Uprising of 1916, 
when he was the last officer to sur- 
render to the British. 

My own first meeting with Eamon 
was in 1921, at his mother’s home 
in Rochester. It was some time 
after his escape from an English 
prison, a few months after his sur- 
prise arrival on his native soil as a 
stowaway, and right in the middle 
of his phenomenal lecture tour of 
America which took him into al- 
most every state of the Union. 

Naturally, I wondered what sort 
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of man I should now find. 
we to be patronized by this brilliant 
cousin who had captured the im- 
agination of a nation and was front 
page news wherever he moved? 
Would he be arrogant with his suc- 
cess, for he was speaking to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people and 
collecting millions of dollars for the 
Irish cause? What effect would 
publicity, adulation and power 
have on an erstwhile professor not 
yet forty years old? Could he 
stand the dizzy pace of popularity? 

Actually we found him just like 
his pictures, tall, painfully thin and 
dressed in professorial black. His 
manner was unassuming, his voice 
quiet and steady, even gentle. Al- 
ready lines of suffering and sadness 
were etched on his face—lines 
which since have deepened with his 
vast responsibilities. And yet ac- 
companying the sadness there was 
also tenderness, and a certain canny 
reading of other humans from those 
penetrating eyes. Whenever we had 
anything to say he listened with re- 
flective interest as though our little 
ideas had really some worth to this 
man who had lived so much—who 
had seen his fellow countrymen lie 
wounded and dying for the ideal of 
freedom, who had lost his warmest 
friends at the hands of the execu- 
tioner, had suffered both in prison 
and out as the Irish Number One 
Rebel. 

Do not think, though, that he 
went around with a doleful or a 
“holier than thou” expression. Not 
at all. He has a blessed sense of 
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humor, which is nothing more than 
a blessed sense of proportion, and 
this humor, abundant and whim- 
sical, plays in and out of his con- 
versation, and lights his face com- 
pletely with his smiles. Never havé 
I met anyone who contrived to be 
so interesting, yet who managed to 
efface himself so effectively. His 
learning is lightly, nay skimpily, 
worn; he has no tricks of oratori- 
cal flourish-—none of the bombast 
of other great leaders who whip up 
the emotions of their listeners and 
then rely on mob psychology, or 
mass hypnotism, or whatever you 
call it, to carry a point. “The mad 
idealist,” as the English once called 
him, appeals to the reason and jus- 
tice of his followers. As far as we 
personally were concerned, he made 
no bid for our favor. He was just 
himself, with all the simple dignity 
of a great man. 

The occasion of our meetings 
since that time have always been 
family gatherings, and it is hard to 
imagine this quiet, pleasant cousin 
whose whole demeanor suggests in- 
finite patience, springing into in- 
stant energy to fight unwaveringly 
for the needs of his country. Not 
once, but a score of times he has 
had to do this. “The dreamer” is 
transformed into a soldier. He be- 
comes a politician and a statesman. 
“Stubborn” he has been dubbed. 
“Balky” too and “single tracked,” 
and this because he cannot be brow- 
beaten, cajoled or bribed from the 
firm stand that he once took, be- 
cause he has remained true to his 
pledges, his visions, and the people 
of Treland. 

Strange praise this may seem 
from a member of his own family; 
however, we have long since ceased 
to regard him as a member of any 
family, or to belong wholly to any 


country. By the scope of his deeds, 
by the far-reaching effect of his ex- 
ample, he has become an interna- 
tional figure. Eamon de Valera be- 
longs to the world! 

Much has been written of his 
dramatic life, his accomplishments 
as a scholar and his deeds as a sol- 
dier and statesman. Little has been 
written about the deeply religious 
side of his nature though it has 
drawn from time to time a varied 
comment, and from such widely 
different people as Bishop McAuliffe 
of Hartford and Lowell Thomas. 

When His Excellency returned 
from his vacation in Ireland two 
summers ago, he remarked that he 
was greatly edified by De Valera’s 
modesty, humility and devotion, 
that he found the busy president an 
almost daily communicant. And 
may I add, that he is indeed a daily 
communicant whenever it is possi- 
ble, even during his term of penal 
servitude, in an English prison 
where he served Mass for the chap- 
plain. 

Lowell Thomas’s comment was 
over the radio a few years ago, on 
the anniversary of the Easter Up- 
rising, I believe. “Today in the 
drizzling rain,” said he, “a gaunt, 
silent man, the President of the 
Irish Free State, knelt in a Dublin 
churchyard for three hours saying 
his rosary over and over.” Of 
course he was praying; praying, no 
doubt for aid in the task which had 
been thrust upon him by fate. For, 
out of the seventeen condemned 
leaders of the Easter Uprising, his 
life alone was spared—spared to 
guide the ship of state whose wake 
has left a current of living waves 
around the world. Small wonder, 
then, that he knelt at the graves of 
those sixteen martyrs, for events so 
shaped themselves that he was left 
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to carry out their common pledge 
“for the cause of Ireland’s freedom, 
of its welfare, and its exaltation 
among the nations.” 

De Valera comes by his ardent 
faith very naturally. His mother 
was a most devout Catholic, and 
after the death of her second hus- 
band she joined the Third Order of 
St. Francis. Her son by this sec- 
ond marriage, De Valera’s half 
brother, is Father Wheelwright of 
the Redemptorist Order. 

Farther back on the family tree 
was our grandmother. In her latter 
years she was the subject of a real 
miracle. When her failing eyesight 
completely left her, she went with 
my uncle on a pilgrimage to St. 
Colman’s Well, famous for many 
cures. It was while there saying 
her rosary that her sight was re- 
stored, the first object to greet her 
returning vision being the cross on 
her beads. 

Back of these immediate genera- 
tions, there is the Coll geneology 
(his mother was Catherine Coll). 
This was published by The Irish 
World, September 4, 1936. Usually 
people like to date their ancestry 
from an Irish king and boast of a 
splendid sprinkling of nobility, but 
our family tree bore a different 
fruit. Saints! An abundance of 
them. Thirty-nine in all. 

Here then is one way of account- 
ing for De Valera’s deep religious 
nature, his great devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. From this in- 
exhaustible source he draws the 
strength he requires to put into his 
daily task the virility and zeal it 
requires. Well does he know that 
he is but the instrument of a greater 
power. In the words of Jesus, “It is 
not I but the Father Who doeth the 
works.” 

Equally with De Valera’s back- 
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ground we may look to his environ- 
ment for his religious development. 
Always there was the daily example 
of the Irish home in which he lived; 
his God-fearing neighbors; his 
teachers and co-workers. Religion 
once was everything to the Irish 
race with its magnificent heritage 
of saints who labored mightily to 
keep kindled the light of Christi- 
anity. And in this day of paganism 
and materialism, Ireland may well 
be an example to the world, not 
only by the rebirth of her culture 
but in her ability to put God first. 

An example of this may be seen 
in the following incident. About a 
year ago when De Valera told the 
Parliament that he was about to go 
to London to continue the business 
of trade relations, he was uncertain 
how Cosgrave and the opposition 
party would receive the news. Im- 
mediately his mind was set at peace 
by Mr. Dillon, who said across the 
Parliament Hall, “May God be with 
you in this matter.” Such a scene 
could hardly take place in the world 
today outside of Ireland. This is 
because religion is truly interwoven 
into every fiber of their beings. It 
is not a thing apart. It is not a 
“tuning in” with God reserved for 
First Fridays and the Sunday Mass. 
It belongs to the Irish daily life and 
is practiced in their homes. Ire- 
land has been called a nation of 
saints and scholars. And what is 
a nation but a chain of homes? 

Equally edifying, and equally in- 
dicative that God comes first, is the 
sight of De Valera and Cosgrave, 
political rivals, kneeling side by 
side at the altar in adoration of the 
Prince of Peace. 

Even Ireland’s unique choice of 
a President today has drawn no 
little comment from the outside 
world. We have found it astonish- 
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ing enough to be almost naive, that 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, a poet whose life 
has been passionately devoted to 
the rebizth of Gaelic, to the life-time 
study of its ancient folklore, should 
be chosen with pride by all Irish- 
men—Catholic as well as Protestant 
—to preside over Eire! 

There have been times when De 
Valera has been called a dictator, 
yet in spite of his great popularity 
he has never usurped such power. 
It can never be said that the peo- 
ple of Ireland were governed by De 
Valera. Rather let it be said that 
he has governed for them — their 
good and faithful servant. 

Not long ago at the opening of a 
broadcasting station at Athlone, he 
made a speech. Towards the close 
of this there was a fine religious 
note, a rebuke to the materialism of 
the age. He said: “The great ma- 
terial progress of recent times, com- 
ing in a world where false philoso- 
phies already reigned, has distorted 
men’s sense of proportion; the ma- 
terial has usurped the sovereignty 
that is the right of the spiritual. 
Everywhere today the consequences 
of this perversion of the natural 
order are to be seen. Spirit and 
mind have ceased to rule. The 
riches which the world sought and 
to which it sacrificed all else have 
become a curse by their very 
abundance. In this day, if Ireland 
is faithful to her mission—and 
please God, she will be—if, as of old 
she recalls men to forgotten truths, 
if she places before them the ideals 
of justice, of order, of freedom 
rightly used, of Christian brother- 
hood—then, indeed, she can do the 
world a service as great as that 
which she rendered in the time of 
Columcille and Columbanus, be- 
cause the need of our time is no 
whit less.” 


Nor are these noble words mere 
words. He himself has _ never 
stooped to petty self-seeking. 
Neither wealth nor ease nor power 
have caused him to swerve from his 
goal. On assuming office as Presi- 
dent of the Irish Free State his first 
act was to reduce his own salary 
by a thousand pounds a year, de- 
spite the fact that he had a large 
family to support and educate, and 
no other source of income. 

During the Eucharistic Congress 
a few years ago my sister stayed 
with the De Valeras at their home 
in Blackrock—a suburb of Dublin. 
They were living in an old stone 
house amply large for their seven 
children. In the rear was a lovely 
flower garden that also housed a 
dog and some rabbits. No breath 
of scandal, public or private, has 
marred the peace of this home. No 
unworthy ambition has_ entered 
here to upset the even tenor of its 
quiet. Until a few years ago Sinead 
(Mrs. De Valera) did all her own 
work. Now, however, with the in- 
creasing number of callers and 
other demands on her time, she has 
two maids. Unmoved by pomp and 
circumstance, the De Valeras live 
an almost ascetic life of plain food 
and indefatigable work. I mention 
this only because it is indicative of 
the simplicity and naturalness of 
their lives. 

At that time and for years before 
De Valera was suffering from cata- 
ract of the eyes which resulted in a _ 
serious triple vision. One day he 
slipped over to the Continent quiet- 
ly, had an operation, and was back 
at his desk again before the world 
even heard about it. He shuns per- 
sonal publicity for himself and for- 
bids it for his family. 

Brian, their third son, was alive 
when my sister was there. She de- 
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scribed him as a charming boy with 
sunny disposition and flashing wit. 
About two years ago he met a tragic 
death, having been thrown from his 
horse while riding in Phoenix Park. 
As he lay dying in the hospital, his 
father prayed constantly at his side. 
An hour after his son’s death, De 
Valera was compelled to attend an 
important conference. Imagine if 
you will the harrowing experience, 
the terrific jolt back into the world 
of public business, yet during the 
entire conference there was nothing 
to indicate this upheaval in either 
his voice or manner. From one 
source only comes this unfailing 
steadiness. It is God’s gift to one 
who seeks Him constantly at the 
altar rail. 


Here then is a world figure who 
rose from an obscure professorship; 
who became an officer in the Easter 
Uprising, is now Premier of the old- 
est country of the British Empire; 
once President of the League of Na- 
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tions; a really great mathematician 
whom Einstein said was one of the 
seven men in the world who under- 
stood relativity; a scholar who has 
studied all the great philosophies 
and religions of the world 

And not so long ago when he was 
asked, “How do you reconcile your 
knowledge of mathematics and sci- 
ence with your study of religions 
and philosophies? Unquestionably 
a great knowledge of one must in a 
measure counteract the other. Just 
what do you believe?” 

His reply was this: “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Creator 
of Heaven and Earth, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son our Lord,” and 
then he went on to quote the words 
of the Apostles’ Creed so beautiful 
in their simplicity, so sublime in 
their majesty: “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints, 
the forgiveness of sins, the resur- 
rection of the body, and life ever- 
lasting.” 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL WORK? 


By Mary J. 


O any person unfamiliar with 

its professional development, 
“social work” is likely to be under- 
stood as identical with “relief 
work.” More often, today, it is con- 
fused with public assistance because 
of governmental activities in the 
field. The misconception is nat- 
ural in so far as poverty and de- 
pendency complicate any human 
problem. When prolonged they 
tend to sap whatever energy an in- 
dividual has and whatever initiative 
he possesses for handling his diffi- 
culties himself. In such cases ma- 
terial needs are uppermost and 
must be taken care of before other 
work can be done. 

The activities of social workers 
also contribute to the idea that the 
relief function is primary. These 
workers travel on subways and ele- 
vated trains; they drive their cars 
through the flat rural areas of the 
Middle West; they even ride horse- 
back to get into the mountainous 
sections of Kentucky and the 
Ozarks. And always their mission 
seems to be that of relief, of giving 
or withholding material help. 

Too little is known, generally, 
about the extent to which social 
work functions where there is no 
question of economic need. The 
kind of services that it offers, what 
it hopes to achieve, and how it dif- 
fers from other ways of helping 
people who are in difficulty are ob- 
scured by its activities in nation- 
wide relief programs. Yet progress 
in social work in the twentieth cen- 
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tury has come through its real con- 
cern for those individuals who have 
the necessities and even some of 
the comforts of life. 

Constructive work of a kind that 
will enable the individual even- 
tually to meet his own problems 
without help, material or other- 
wise, is possible only where the 
minimum steps toward cure and 
prevention have already been 
taken. The person who is interest- 
ed in improving his condition or in 
making the best possible adjust- 
ment to it is the one who will re- 
spond to a positive social work pro- 
gram. 

Contemporary activities in the 
field of social work fall into three 
categories: social welfare planning 
or community organization, social 
group work and social case work. 
Social welfare planning is described 
in the Social Work Year Book 
(1937) as the organized planning 
and promotion of welfare programs. 
It is concerned with a “mass at- 
tack” on some recognized social 
issue such as housing conditions or 
child labor and its programs are 
developed through social agencies 
or civic groups rather than with in- 
dividuals. 

Social group work, according to 
the same authority, is the branch of 
social work which “aims at the de- 
velopment of persons through the 
interplay of personalities in group 
situations and at the creation of 
such situations as provide for inte- 
grated, co-operative group action 
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for common ends.” It is made use 
of, largely, in private agencies en- 
gaged in programs of leisure time. 

The third division of social work, 
that is, social case work, is the most 
highly developed branch of the pro- 
fession if judged by the number of 
workers engaged in it and by the 
emphasis placed on it in profes- 
sional schools. Social case work 
forms the basic program of such 
agencies as family welfare societies, 
public welfare organizations, clinics 
and hospital social service depart- 
ments. The term “case work” in- 
dicates a particular method or skill 
used in assisting people to meet 
their personal and social needs. It 
is a way of assisting people and dif- 
fers, in certain well-defined points, 
from other forms of social work. 

The distinctive characteristics of 
social case work are two: its inter- 
est in the total life situation of 
those who seek its services and the 
development of an individual ap- 
proach to an understanding of that 
situation. The particular problem 
that the person presents is viewed 
in the light of all the factors— 
physical, mental, moral and social 
—that contribute to it. 

In a paper read before the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities at its 1937 meeting, Rev. Ed- 
ward S. Pouthier, S.J., described 
case work as an approach to hu- 
man problems based upon the rec- 
ognition of each human situation 
as unique and, therefore, as requir- 
ing individualized service. Fur- 
thermore, it is essential to case 
work that “life patterns must be 
understood; dormant abilities 
aroused and directed; latent capaci- 
ties discussed and developed; new 
instincts found and followed up; 
moral potentialities revealed and 
released; outreaches of happiness 
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tapped and channeled—in short, it 
[social case work] is helping peo- 
ple marshal their inner and outer 
resources to meet life on even 
terms.” ! 

To the social worker the im- 
portant task, always, is to under- 
stand the “whole person” and the 
way in which all the forces that en- 
ter into his life—companions, in- 
terests, environment, mental and 
physical abilities, personality traits 
and character development — ex- 
plain his particular problem. 
Whether or not he can maintain 
balance in the midst of conflict; 
what happens to him when the 
thing he wants to do and what he 
actually can do are at complete va- 
riance; how he accepts disappoint- 
ment and defeat—all these are 
separate questions which the social 
worker is constantly trying to an- 
swer in order to see the situation in 
its entirety. 

This desire to secure as complete 
a picture as possible of the person 
and his problems is seriously mis- 
understood and frequently con- 
demned by those outside the field 
of social work. It is interpreted as 
unnecessary, or as evidence of mor- 
bid curiosity or as encroachment 
on the territory of other profes- 
sional people, chiefly the physician, 
the lawyer and the'clergyman. 

Unfortunately, the criticism is 
often justifiable and social workers 
themselves are responsible for it. 
The unscrupulous worker may at- 
tempt to handle a moral problem 
which is within the province of the 
clergyman only. Failure to under- 
stand and respect professional eth- 
ics may lead a case worker to re- 
veal a medical diagnosis which the 
physician alone has a right to make 


1 “The Catholic Social 
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known. An over-zealous or too- 
efficient worker may forget that he 
is entitled to details of personal his- 
tory only in so far as these are 
essential to an understanding of 
the problem at hand. The individ- 
ual worker and not the profession 
is to be censured for errors such as 
these. They indicate failure on the 
part of individual staff members to 
appreciate the limitations as well 
as the functions of professional so- 
cial work. 

The case worker wants as com- 
plete a picture as possible of the 
situations brought to him because 
he realizes that the successful treat- 
ment of a single problem frequently 
requires the combined services of 
law, medicine, the Church, and a 
variety of community groups. His 
aim is to co-ordinate resources and 
make them available to the person 
with whom he is working. There 
is no desire to encroach on the ter- 
ritory of physician, or lawyer, or 
clergyman. There is, however, the 
sincere desire to interpret a given 
situation to each of these profes- 
sional people as it is seen and can 
be evaluated through regular visits 
into homes and the opportunities 
that this affords for knowing mem- 
bers of a family in their relations 
with each other. 

This desire to understand the 
entire setting in which a person 
lives has resulted in the develop- 
ment of the individualized approach 
that is characteristic of case work 
method. Its main concern is the 
individual and the effect upon him 
of the difficulty he is facing. The 
social problem which gives rise to 
that difficulty is, for the time being, 
of secondary importance. 

The case worker thinks first, for 
example, of how sanitorium care 
can be obtained for the tubercular 


patient and what that patient’s 
mental and emotional reaction will 
be when he is told that such care is 
necessary. For cure itself will de- 
pend very largely on the patient’s 
own attitude. Whether he is dis- 
couraged and depressed or hopeful 
and ready to contribute to his own 
recovery is the phase of the prob- 
lem that the case worker sees. The 
poor housing or the inadequate 
diet or the long working hours that 
have contributed to the illness are 
social problems which the individ- 
ual worker does not attempt to 
meet in their generalized aspect. 
Such points are considered only in 
their relation to a particular situa- 
tion. 

This approach, with its emphasis 
on the individual rather than on the 
problem, found its way into case 
work practice in the early part of 
the present century. It represented 
a reaction against the mass treat- 
ment of human difficulties that had 
developed in England during the 
Industrial Revolution and following 
the Poor Law Reforms of 1834. 
With its precedent established by 
the Elizabethan Law of 1601 this 
earlier approach had dealt with 
problems in general and had given 
little or no consideration to the in- 
dividuals who suffered from them. 

The workhouse and the alms- 
house presented solutions not only 
for the able-bodied who were de- 
pendent or delinquent but also for 
the aged and infirm. The binding- 
out or indenture of dependent and ~ 
neglected children was an accepted 
practice. When physical or mental 
defect made this impossible, they, 
too, were placed in the almshouse 
irrespective of individual difficul- 
ties. 

Because early legislation in 
America was founded on English 
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law and tradition many of these 
same practices became effective in 
the colonies. As early as 1660 the 
Massachusetts Colony passed an act 
authorizing indenture. The alms- 
house or the poorhouse became a 
catch-all in which infants and chil- 
dren mingled with the insane, the 
sick and chronic derelicts. By 
1700 some attempt was being made 
in Massachusetts to help the poor 
in their homes but such relief was 
merely palliative and, at best, was 
offered grudgingly. 

Esther Lucile Brown, in her 
monograph on Social Work as a 
Profession, points out that during 
these early years of colonial expan- 
sion and the later period of ex- 
tended frontiers, America was not 
ready to give attention to that per- 
centage of its population involved 
in poverty and physical suffering. 
“The teachings of a Jesus of Naz- 
areth, a St. Francis of Assisi, and 
a St. Vincent de Paul pointed the 
way to service but the ideal was 
dimmed by America’s zeal to ad- 
vance her own end.” 

The motive back of philanthropic 
enterprises was to be found in so- 
ciety’s dislike of having to live with 
individuals who were unable to take 
care of themselves. Communities 
wanted to avoid the unpleasantness 
of poverty and suffering and so per- 
sons afflicted with these hardships 
were punished as criminals or in- 
stitutionalized as paupers. There 
was always the fear that the relief 
of any form of dependency would 
contribute to its increase and the 
need for restraint in giving was con- 
stantly emphasized. Discipline, 
warning, and reform characterized 
all charitable programs. Eradica- 
tion of problems, not readjustment 
of persons affected by them, was the 
focal point of all effort. 
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Gradually the inadequacies of 
existing systems as well as the 
abuses and hardships resulting 
from them were recognized. Sepa- 
rate states began to develop pro- 
grams which indicated that some 
thought was being given to per- 
sons, although problems were still 
considered to be of primary im- 
portance. As early as 1729 the 
Ursuline nuns opened a home for 
children who were left orphans fol- 
lowing the Indian massacres. In 
1769 the State of Virginia provided 
an institution for the insane and 
in 1790 a state prison was opened 
in Pennsylvania. 

The first half of the nineteenth 
century witnessed the development 
of an individualized approach to 
the problems of economic depend- 
ency through the establishment of 
relief societies under both public 
and private auspices. Although 
these agencies varied considerably 
in their immediate aims they repre- 
sented a certain uniformity of pur- 
pose. They were founded on “the 
principle of providing for particu- 
lar classes of indigent which united 
moral objects with the relief of 
physical want.” Their particular 
function was to establish personal 
contact with the poor in _ their 
homes and make the process of re- 
lief giving an individual rather than 
a group procedure. 

Developments in America were 
undoubtedly further stimulated by 
the establishment, in London, of 
the first Charity Organization So- 
ciety. Founded in 1869 by Octavia 
Hill, this society came into exist- 
ence largely as a reaction against 
the abuses and failures of the pub- 
lic relief system. Its motto, “Not 
alms, but a friend,” expressed its 
hope to establish personal contact 
between those who were giving and 
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those who were receiving. It pro- 
posed to give material relief only 
as a last resort and its workers 
pledged themselves to do everything 
possible to make relief unnecessary. 

Buffalo, in 1877, established the 
first of the Charity Organization 
Societies in this country. The hope 
was to eliminate, as recipients of 
public and private charity, all indi- 
viduals who were thought to be im- 
postors and not in need of the re- 
lief they were accepting. Certain 
well-defined methods of procedure 
were adopted. These included the 
“investigation” of all applications 
for assistance through personal in- 
terviews both with the applicant 
himself and with individuals who 
knew him; frequent visits into the 
home, and the establishment of a 
“clearing house” for the registra- 
tion of “all relief given by all agen- 
cies and persons and of all infor- 
mation collected by them.” 

This idea of registration as it 
later developed into the Social 
Service Exchange has become an 
integral part of present social work 
organization. The original plan has 
been modified to this extent—the 
Exchange today keeps only identi- 
fying data such as the names and 
addresses of applicants with a list- 
ing of the agencies to which they 
are known. It does not have the 
individual histories of these appli- 
cants for such information is con- 
fidential with the agency concerned. 

Although the ideas of investiga- 
tion and registration were impor- 
tant, volunteer personal service was 
the keynote of the Charity Organi- 
zation Movement. First-hand knowl- 
edge of the individual in his social 
relationships took precedence over 
the old concern for pauperism and 
its control. Those who were inter- 
ested no longer thought exclusively 


in terms of a pauper class nor did 
they distinguish between those who 
were “worthy” or “unworthy” as 
the terms implied moral judgments. 
Interest centered, rather, on social 
conditions and the ways in which 
they affected human lives. More- 
over, the extent to which society 
was responsible for improving these 
conditions became a question of 
major importance. 

In 1885 the proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections contained an ar- 
ticle on “The Personal Element in 
Charities,” which stated that the 
“ultimate object of this organized 
movement is to reach the individ- 
ual.” Only one year later a paper 
on “Individuality in the Work of 
Charity,” contained an even 
stronger statement to the effect 
that “the poor, and those in trouble 
worse than poverty, have not in 
common any type of physical, in- 
tellectual or moral development to 
warrant an attempt to group them 
as a class.” Each person con- 
cerned must be seen as an individ- 
ual. The first principle of modern 
case work was thus expressed, that 
is, the principle of individualizing 
not problems, but people. 

This principle was formulated for 
the “charity workers” of America 
by Mary Richmond in 1899 when 
she published Friendly Visiting 
among the Poor. She stressed the 
need for “ultimate and continuous 
knowledge of and sympathy with 
a poor family’s joys, sorrows, opin- - 
ions, feelings and entire outlook on 
life.’ Such insight as this could 
be attained only through individual 
personal contact. More than two 
centuries earlier, St. Vincent de 
Paul had recognized the need for 
such contact and had insisted upon 
it among his followers. 
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In 1917 Miss Richmond present- 
ed, in Social Diagnosis, the first 
formulation in book form of tie 
point of view and method of social 
case work. The book, which re- 
flects the thought of the entire pe- 
riod from 1900 to 1920, attempted 
to offer an interpretation of the un- 
derlying concepts of case work as 
well as to give a broad definition 
of its purpose. This purpose, as 
Miss Richmond conceives it, “is the 
adjustment, consciously affected, in- 
dividual by individual, between 
man and his environment.” Case 
work contributes to such adjust- 
ment only when the worker has 
sufficient information about the 
person concerned to arrive at an 
exact understanding both of his so- 
cial situation and his personality. 
Knowledge of the social situation is 
of primary importance and forms 
the basis of any further work that 
may be done. 

The “processes” of case work 
were separated into investigation, 
diagnosis and treatment. Actually, 
however, the analysis of these proc- 
esses was not carried beyond the 
first, and to Miss Richmond, the 
most important stage of social in- 
vestigation. The idea of diagnosis 
was borrowed from the medical 
field and applied, a bit vaguely, to 
the evaluation of information. 
Treatment became a_ stereotyped 
process which did not go beyond 
the application of community re- 
sources to the particular problems 
revealed through investigation. So- 
cial history was in danger of be- 
coming an end in itself, rather than 
a means to the satisfactory under- 
standing of a problem. 

The exaggerated importance at- 
tached to investigation led to much 
criticism and even to denunciation 
of the entire case work program. 
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Case workers were seen, through 
the eyes of a not too sympathetic 
public, as detectives who spent their 
time prying into an_ individual’s 
personal affairs and even challeng- 
ing his own account of his own dif- 
ficulty. Likewise, case work as a 
method was apt to be viewed as a 
hopelessly involved procedure that 
hindered rather than encouraged 
the solving of human problems. 

In its practical application, the 
case work method assumes that the 
satisfactory handling of any situa- 
tion requires the careful gathering 
and interpreting of all information 
pertinent to that situation. The 
basis of intelligent treatment then 
lies in the use of this knowledge 
in such a way that the individual 
will, eventually, be able to meet his 
own problems without help from 
others. The case worker, in order 
to bring this about, must often 
make use of a variety of commu- 
nity resources such as hospitals, 
churches, schools and courts. The 
co-operation of family, friends, em- 
ployers and members of other pro- 
fessions may also be necessary. By 
1920 this type of social study was 
accepted as an essential part of case 
work programs. 

Dr. Virginia Robinson points out 
that the entrance of the United 
States into the World War brought 
new influences to bear on proce- 
dures which might otherwise have 
crystallized around the organiza- 
tion and point of departure which 
social diagnosis offered. Those 
who sought case working agencies 
during the War and post-War peri- 
ods represented a group of people 
not accustomed to asking or receiv- 
ing assistance, material or other- 
wise. Under normal conditions 
they were entirely capable of meet- 
ing and solving their own problems. 
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Faced, however, with situations de- 
manding specialized service, these 
individuals sought help on a profes- 
sional level from a_ professional 
group. Sometimes this called for 
an explanation of the particular 
disturbance, physical, or mental, 
from which a person who had seen 
military service was suffering. At 
other times adjustments within the 
family demanded by death or ill- 
ness had to be worked out. Again, 
the problem of getting in touch 
with a government hospital a 
thousand miles distant, where a 
relative or friend was _ confined, 
could be met only through the 
services of an established agency. 
This “case work above the poverty 
line” brought with it a new con- 
cept of the function and purpose of 
professional social work. 

An even stronger influence, how- 
ever, came from the growth of psy- 
chiatry as a separate branch of 
medicine. The possibility of deal- 
ing with the social difficulties of the 
individual through the application 
of psychiatric information and 
method resulted in a very different 
program for case work. In its 
initial states, this program bor- 
rowed extensively from the knowl- 
edge and skill built up by physi- 
cians through hospital experience 
with the mentally ill. Such illness 
might be organic in its nature and 
involve actual disease, or it might 
be entirely mental or emotional in 
origin with no physical manifesta- 
tions. In either event, social work- 
ers found, in the studies and re- 
ports of psychiatric clinics, a new 
approach to the understanding and 
treatment of those who were com- 
ing to them. 

Undoubtedly the work done in 
the observation of “incipient men- 
tal disease,” by such men as Dr. 


Adolf Meyer at Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic in Baltimore, contributed 
greatly to a better understanding of 
the personality difficulty and _be- 
havior patterns of the persons 
known to social agencies. Like- 
wise, the systematized knowledge 
of unconscious mental activity as 
it was presented by Dr. Sigmund 
Freud and his followers, offered 
material that was of practical value 
in working with people whose prob- 
lems were chiefly emotional. 

In a joint statement prepared for 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities in 1935, Dr. Miriam Dunn 
and her associates pointed out that 
these concepts were formulated in 
the process of treating maladjusted 
people and were intended to aid 
specialists in the understanding of 
patients. Because they seem to meet 
a distinct need in social case work, 
they were hastily incorporated and 
unduly emphasized with no particu- 
lar regard for the general text of 
which they were only a part. 

Unfortunately, case workers too 
often forgot that they, themselves, 
were neither pathologists nor ana- 
lysts. Carried away by the possi- 
bilities of a newly developed 
science, they were too much in- 
clined to accept, as their own, cer- 
tain practices and techniques that 
belonged only to the physician. 
They were overly anxious to apply 
psychiatric method to social work. 
Dr. Virginia Robinson, herself 
among the first to see the signifi- 
cance of psychiatry for case work, | 
says: “Truant children, drinking 
husbands, deserting mothers, so- 
called ‘behavior problems’ of all 
kinds were brought into a psychia- 
tric clinic for the revelations which 
a psychiatric study might produce 
into the causes of their behavior 
and for the magic which contact 
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with the psychiatrist might work in 
character and conduct.” 2 

The positive contributions of psy- 
chiatry to case work were more 
successfully interpreted through the 
work of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. From the time of 
its organization in 1909 the Com- 
mittee was interested in the pre- 
vention of mental and social malad- 
justment and in the preservation of 
mental health for the individual 
and the community. It was not 
until 1926, however, that its pro- 
gram was developed to such an ex- 
tent that it was free to study the 
behavior of individuals who were 
neither mentally disordered nor so- 
cially maladjusted. 

Opportunity for study of this 
kind came through the establish- 
ment of the Institute for Child 
Guidance in New York City. Con- 
ducting a five year experimental 
program of research and teaching, 
the Institute functioned as a train- 
ing center for psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and social workers. It 
attempted to correlate the work of 
these groups and to determine the 
contributions that each could make 
to a satisfactory understanding of 
human behavior. 

Psychiatry has always stressed 
the importance of recognizing, in 
every case work situation, the exist- 
ence of emotional as well as en- 
vironmental factors. Any activity 
which has for its object the better 
adjustment of the individual must 
reckon with that individual’s feel- 
ings, attitudes and opinions. The 
way that he reacts to his problem, 
psychologically—whether he is dis- 
couraged or antagonistic or apa- 
thetic—is just as important as the 
fact of changed living conditions or 


2A Changing Psychology in Social Case 
Work, p. 204. 
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unsatisfactory employment or 
strained family relationships. 

It is the function of case work, 
as it is carried on in conjunction 
with the activities of other profes- 
sional groups, to interpret and 
evaluate the circumstances that con- 
tribute to a particular difficulty. 
Physical, mental, moral and social 
conditions must be understood in 
terms of their effect on the indi- 
vidual. This does not mean that 
it is necessary, or even desirable, for 
a case worker to have specific 
knowledge of all the points rela- 
tive to personal or family history. 
The skillful case worker aims to 
select, for concentrated study, only 
those factors that lead to a fuller 
appreciation of the immediate 
problem. 

Sometimes a clinical examina- 
tion, either physical or psychiatric, 
is necessary; at other times it may 
be advisable to consult a friend or 
a relative or an employer. It is 
essential, at all times, that the case 
worker be able to decide which of 
these possibilities should be devel- 
oped and which should be ignored. 
Recognition of the limits of the case 
work function is just as important 
as knowledge of its scope. 

To understand and meet a pres- 
ent difficulty is the aim of every 
case work program. Such pro- 
grams must, in their positive as- 
pect, go beyond the needs of the 
present and anticipate those of the 
future. This means that, if prob- 
lems are to be handled construc- 
tively, there must be joint discus- 
sions and counseling as well as the 
assumption of joint responsibility 
by both the worker and the one 
who comes to him for help. Since 
the problems are essentially the 
person’s own, then the major obli- 
gation for meeting them rests with 
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him. At the same time the worker 
must make available to that per- 
son whatever resources there are 
that will be helpful. 

The case worker may explain the 
procedure that must be followed in 
order to secure court service or 
clinic care. He does not, except in 
unusual circumstances, accompany 
the person to the court or the clinic 
and become responsible for the ar- 
rangement of details. Case work is 
seen as the skill used by a profes- 
sionally trained person to help an- 
other person work out a solution 
to his problem through the particu- 
lar service offered by a_ social 
agency. Such is the function and 
purpose of the profession in its 
broader aspects. 

The development of a_profes- 
sional relationship and the use of 
that relationship as a positive force 
in treatment has come to be an ac- 
cepted part of case work practice. 
The nature of this relationship is 
difficult to describe. In its broad- 
est aspect it implies the mutual un- 
derstanding and confidence that are 
essential if two people are to suc- 
ceed in working through a problem 
that is the particular concern of one 
of them. The person coming to a 
social agency can utilize to their 
fullest the resources of that agency 
only when he believes that the case 
worker appreciates his problem and 
is sincere in his desire to help. At 
the same time the worker can un- 
cover and develop the abilities that 
the individual possesses for meeting 
a difficulty only when he trusts that 
individual. He must accept his 
coming for help as an indication 
of his desire to do something about 
his problem. Under these circum- 
stances relationship becomes the 
dominant force in case work treat- 
ment. 


The ability to establish and main- 
tain a proper relationship with the 
individual he is attempting to serve 
demands of the case worker, per- 
sonal integrity as well as skill in 
handling people. He must show re- 
spect for confidences and a sense 
of responsibility toward the per- 
sons who come to him. A sincere, 
personal interest in the problems 
that they bring and an appreciation 
of the significance of those prob- 
lems for the individuals who pre- 
sent them is absolutely necessary. 
This is possible only when the case 
worker sees each individual as a 
person who possesses intellect, or 
the power to know and will, or the 
power to act. At the same time, he 
must recognize the human elements 
—the feelings, the emotions, the de- 
sires, and disappointments — that 
shape behavior. Such an approach 
to the individual and his problem 
is the basis of satisfactory rela- 
tionship. It is good case work prac- 
tice and it has its roots in sound 
philosophy. 

At the same time, there must be, 
in this relationship, a certain pro- 
fessional detachment on the part 
of the worker if problems are to be 
viewed objectively and met effi- 
ciently. For the role of the worker 
is to help the person to help him- 
self through a realization of his own 
abilities. He needs to recognize the 
extent to which he can meet his 
own problem and preserve his 
own independence. Whatever con- 
tribution the case worker makes 
must be made “with the skill of an 
educator who knows how to help 
people learn for themselves.” Case 
work as a method achieves its pur- 
pose when its services are no longer 
needed, not because problems no 
longer exist but because the per- 
son’s own capacity for meeting 
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them is developed to such an ex- 
tent that he is equal to the task of 
dealing with them unaided. 
Professional social case work, 
therefore is that particular method 
or skill used in helping people to 
find a solution to their personal and 
social problems through the serv- 
ices offered by social agencies. It 
is characterized by its interest in 
the total life situation of the per- 
son concerned and in the develop- 
ment of an individualized approach 
to the understanding of that situa- 
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tion. To interpret and evaluate all 
of the circumstances that contribute 
to a particular difficulty and to 
avoid a recurrence of that difficulty 
in the future constitute its aim and 
purpose. Through the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory relationship, 
built on mutual understanding and 
confidence, it becomes a process of 
re-education in which the person it 
seeks to help is gradually led to a 
realization of his own capacity for 
meeting his own problem. Such is 
the positive concept of social work. 


CHRISTMAS: 
ELIZABETH WATCHES THE NIGHT SKY 


By Sister M. MADELEVA 


THINK the clouds tonight 
Are lambs and wayward sheep, 
Huddled and lost and white. 
My boy stirs in his sleep! 


At midnight he awoke 
As at an uttered word. 
I only guess who spoke 
And what he heard. 


His eyes, before he slept, 
Grew deep as prophets’ are. 
Up from their darkness leapt 


Light like a star. 


Two clouds drift in the blue. 
How strangely moved I am! 
They are like a lone ewe 


And her young lamb. 











POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


EING a lover of freedom, when 
the revolution came in Ger- 
many, I looked to the universities 
to defend it, knowing that they had 
always boasted of their devotion to 
the cause of truth; but no, the uni- 
versities immediately were silenced. 
Then I looked to the great editors 
of the newspapers whose flaming 
editorials in days gone by had pro- 
claimed their love of freedom; but 
they, like the universities, were 
silenced in a few short weeks. 
Then I looked to the individual 
writers, who, as literary guides of 
Germany, had written much and 
often concerning the place of free- 
dom in modern life; but they, too, 
were mute. Only the Church stood 
squarely across the path of Hitler’s 
campaign for suppressing truth. I 
never had any special interest in 
the Church before, but now I feel a 
great affection and admiration be- 
cause the Church alone has had the 
courage and persistence to stand 
for intellectual truth and moral 
freedom. I am forced to confess 
that what I once despised I now 
praise unreservedly. 
—ALBERT EINSTEIN, in Progress, November. 


Many Christians, Catholic and 
other .. . are now convinced that, 
as human beings and as Christians 
they must avoid all active coopera- 
tion with war: not because fighting 
is wrong in itself (it isn’t), not be- 
cause they are frightened (some of 
us are, terribly) or because they 
“dislike” being mutilated or foully 


killed (as everybody does), not only 
because modern war is what it al- 
most certainly is, wrong in itself: 
but because they refuse to bring 
down hideous evils, moral, spiritual 
and physical (they are closely con- 
nected) on their own people and 
on those of another nation for any 
reason whatsoever; because in the 
world of today every peaceable per- 
son who refuses to join in war is in 
himself valuable for that reason; 
and because that which Christians 
want on this earth, the Kingdom of 
God, cannot be brought nearer by 
hate, fear and physical violence. 
Nineteen hundred years ago, at the 
turning-point of the world’s his- 
tory, One Man redeemed mankind 
by refusing to resist an attack on 
Himself; the time may come... 
when a whole great people will re- 
fuse to resist an attack on itself 
and thus make a_ world-shaking 


gesture of cooperation with Christ. 
—Donatp ATrwaTer, in The Commonweal, 
November 11th. 


It is in the ever-widening sepa- 
ration from the elementary facts, 
the elementary necessities of hu- 
man existence, that the profound 
confusion of modern men origin- 
ates. All over the world, but most 
particularly in the countries where 
civilization is supposed to be most 
advanced, there are collected in 
great cities huge masses of people 
who have lost their roots in the 
earth beneath them and _ their 
knowledge of the fixed stars in the 
heavens above them. .. . They are 
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the people who eat but no longer 
know how their food is grown, 
who work and no longer see what 
they help to produce, who hear 
all the latest news and all the 
latest opinions but have no philoso- 
phy by which they can distinguish 
the true from the false, the credible 
from the incredible, the good from 
the bad. Is it so surprising that as 
civilization has become more 
streamlined, democracy has become 
more unworkable? For these 
masses without roots, these crowds 
without convictions, are the spirit- 
ual proletariat of the modern age, 
and the eruption of their volcanic 
and hysterical energy is the revolu- 
tion that is shaking the world. 


—WattTer LipPMANN, in the Herald Tribune, 
November 3d. 


The desire for racial unity is not 
an end that may be used to justify 
ways and means of any kind to at- 
tain it. Yet such is the cruel and 
evil practice of the new “racism.” 
Assuming that the entire body of a 
minority group desired to be an- 
nexed to another country and to be 
subjected to its authority, neverthe- 
less, that would not, of itself, be 
justification for the economic in- 
jury that might be inflicted upon 
the State in which the minority re- 
sides if, in consequence of the par- 
tition, the latter were reduced to a 
condition of economic servitude. A 
minority is entitled to the full pro- 
tection of its rights as a minority; 
it is also entitled to leave the area 
and settle elsewhere; it is not en- 
titled to demand the economic dis- 
ruption of another minority with 
which it has constituted a unit of 
work and livelihood over a long 
period of time. 


—From a Statement issued by the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, October 
6th. 
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... Our racial minorities are not 
going to be seduced to any danger- 
ous degree. We have pretty well 
solved that problem. We did it by 
our Constitution. The secret of it 
is local self-government to the 
maximum extent possible for a uni- 
fied nation and centralized federal 
government to the very minimum 
necessary to make a nation. That 
permits territorial racial groups a 
voice in their own government and 
prevents military tyranny, which 
can be just as hateful as one-man 
tyranny. Under dictatorships, or 
even too greatly centralized govern- 
ment, racial and all other minori- 
ties are bound to be kicked about 
and oppressed and therefore to be 
rebellious and traitorous. That is 
why the problem is so acute in 
Europe and so sleepy here. That is 
also why we should fight recent 
trends toward centralization in our 
government. If we should raise a 
real problem of racial minorities it 
would tear us to pieces. We have 


so many. 
—Hvuen S. Jonnson, in the New York 
World-Telegram, October 10th. 


If the Fascist and Communist 
nations are economically insane, 
why do they constitute so serious 
a menace to political democracy? 
At this distance it looks as if they 
had something democracy does not 
possess or rather something Ameri- 
can democracy has lost during the 
dolorous twentieth century. ‘ 
Throughout most of the nineteenth 
century every American knew that 
this nation was the greatest thing 
that had ever happened in the his- 
tory of the human race. Every 
Fourth of July some rising young 
lawyer read aloud the Declaration 
on the village green. At every 
county fair an itinerant Congress- 
man pulled the lion’s tail and made 
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the eagle scream... . The image of 
Washington or Jackson or Lincoln 
or Lee held precisely the same place 
in the esteem of the people as Mus- 
solini or Hitler or Stalin wants to 
hold in the esteem of his own na- 
tion. In those times we made the 
welkin ring, painted the firmament 
red, white and blue . . . we made 
ourselves supremely ridiculous and 
supremely happy . . . we had our 
mythology and we believed in it. 
Today Washington is a figure on a 
postage stamp, we are not quite 
sure whether Andy or Stonewall 
Jackson beat the British at New 
Orleans, and purple passages about 
the American eagle are no longer 
heard, even in Congress... . A little 
old-fashioned Fourth-of-July ora- 


tory is the tonic we really need. 
—Howarp Mumrorp Jones, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, November. 


The immediate moral is appar- 
ent if the whole incident [Orson 
Welles’ radio dramatization of 
Wells’ War of the Worlds] is 
viewed in reason: no political body 
must ever, under any circum- 
stances, obtain a monopoly of radio. 
The second moral is that our popu- 
lar and universal education is fail- 
ing to train reason and logic, even 
in the educated. The third is that 
the popularization of science has 
led to gullibility and new supersti- 
tions, rather than to skepticism and 
the really scientific attitude of 
mind. The fourth is that the power 
of mass suggestion is the most po- 
tent force today and that the politi- 
cal demagogue is more powerful 
than all the economic forces. 


—Dororny THompson, in the Herald Trib- 
une, November 2d. 


There are two ways to prevent 
war. One is in the “spiritual” or- 
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der—a common will to peace with 
a common will to justice. The 
other — in the material order — is 
such a condition of general organi- 
zation of armed force as will deter 
any nation from attacking any 
other for fear of the consequences. 
The first way is a permanent way; 
the second cannot of itself be per- 
manent. To be permanent it would 
have to be backed by the first, and 
if the first were present, the second 
would be unnecessary. The first 
way is not open at present; conse- 
quently all are rushing to the sec- 
ond way as the one immediate 
necessity. The implied hope is that 
it may prove in the long run an 
avenue of approach to the first way. 
Without that hope it would be 
merely an assurance that the ulti- 
mate catastrophe would be more 
swift and more complete. 


—Tuomas F. Wooptock, in the Wall Street 
Journal, October 19th. 


The Christian who is not moved 
by that story of suffering of a per- 
secuted people [Jewish refugees 
from Sudetenland] which gave to 
the world the Bible and to the race 
the Christ, according to the flesh, 
is afflicted with either hardening of 
the heart or softening of the brain, 
or both. The nation that is the au- 
thor of such unspeakable crimes 
against minorities in her own land 
is demanding, on pain of dire pun- 
ishment, “justice” for German 
minorities in lands where they have 
more freedom than they are ac- 
corded at home. Such a situation 
is no longer a Jewish problem, it is 
a world problem, and concerns 
every nation calling itself civilized 
or Christian. 


—Cirnton N. Howarp, 
vember. 


in Progress, No- 











“GO TO THE WORKINGMAN ... GO TO THE POGR” 


By Louis J. Twomey, S.J. 


F the gigantic social problems 

which demand solution in the 
world today, there is none more 
critical than that existing in the 
lower reaches of society. As far 
back as 1891, the plight of these 
classes had arrived at an acute 
stage. Leo XIII. recognized the 
gravity of the situation and the ur- 
gent necessity for a speedy and 
effective solution: 


“We clearly see, and on this there 
is general agreement, that some op- 
portune remedy must be found 
quickly for the misery and wretch- 
edness pressing so unjustly on the 
majority of the working class... . 
By degrees it has come to pass that 
workingmen have been _ surren- 
dered, isolated and helpless, ‘to the 
hard-heartedness of employers and 
the greed of unchecked competi- 
tion. . . . A small number of very 
rich men have been able to lay up- 
on the teeming masses of the labor- 
ing poor a yoke little better than 
that of slavery itself” (Rerum No- 
varum). 


A blistering indictment indeed, 
from the highest authority under 
heaven, of the utterly unjust eco- 
nomic system which in the 1890's 
shackled the laboring classes to 
starvation wages and inhuman 
working conditions. And although 
during the intervening years since 
the Rerum Novarum, the lot of the 
workers has been somewhat im- 
proved, it still remains substantial- 
ly correct that the Leonine indict- 


ment rings tragically true in the 
perspective of 1938. But since Leo's 
time a significant and fateful 
change has come over the workers 
in that they refuse any longer to 
submit to a “yoke little better than 
that of slavery itself.” “The teem- 
ing masses of the laboring poor” 
are no longer the docile, long-suf- 
fering and inarticulate group they 
were in the days when Leo first 
struck out fearlessly as their cham- 
pion, thus meriting the cherished 
title of “the Workingmen’s Pope.” 

The accelerated unionization of 
labor, the progressively increasing 
consciousness of the workers that 
they are a power to be reckoned 
with, and the positive gains they 
have wrung from unwilling capital- 
ists serve but to accentuate the de- 
termination of labor to emancipate 
itself from the thralldom of oppres- 
sion. All lovers of social justice 
rejoice in this militancy of the 
workingmen in so far as it dooms 
to an early and unhallowed grave 
the ascendency of the privileged 
few over the immense multitude of 
the toiling masses. But all is by 
no means well on the labor front, 
as anyone even casually acquainted 
with present-day conditions is 
painfully aware. 

No less an authority than Pius 
XI. has said that the greatest trag- 
edy suffered by the Church in the 
nineteenth century was the loss of 
the workingman. And sadder still 
is the fact that to this day, almost 
a half-century since the period of 
which the Pope spoke in retrospect, 
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the Church has yet to recover this 
loss. A hard fact, but one that must 
be faced squarely and honestly if 
the Church is to reclaim for Christ 
and His Kingdom the innumerable 
hosts of her children who have 
strayed far from her into the camp 
of her most implacable enemy. 
The tragic loss of the workers 
bulks even larger when we consider 
that the future of our civilization is 
to be determined in great degree 
not by the unscrupulous barons of 
wealth, but by the men on the as- 
sembly line and their co-workers. 
Christopher Dawson, an astute ob- 
server of modern trends, has stated, 
“The future of the world lies in the 
culture of the working classes.” 
And Cardinal Pacelli in much more 
forceful phraseology expresses the 
same idea: 


“In the complexity of the modern 
world, the working classes take on 
a growing importance that it would 
be stupid and unjust to underesti- 
mate. The extent to which the rep- 
resentatives of labor are penetrated 
with the principles of the Gospel 
will decide in large measure the ex- 
tent to which the society of tomor- 
row will be Christian.” 


It is therefore of the utmost ur- 
gency that the laboring classes be 
won back to Christ and His Church; 
it is modern Catholicism’s most 
pressing duty. For under the guid- 
ance of Catholic principles alone 
can labor find a solution to its 
problems and protection not only 
against rapacious employers but 
also against those subversive ele- 
ments which capitalize on the de- 
spair of the masses and reduce 
them to a standard far more galling 
than their previous condition. To 
the State the workers cannot look 
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for permanent relief, for the State 
has not wherewith to raise them to 
a plane of life worthy of man. And 
why? William Emmanuel von Ket- 
teler (1811-1877), Bishop of Mainz, 
whom Leo XIII. called “my prede- 
cessor,” tells us: 


“The world has only external 
remedies, which do not reach down 
to the source of the evil; Christian- 
ity heals the disease in its source, 
which is the human heart. Not 
poverty, but corruption of heart is 
the source of our social misery. 
Material evils would be easy to heal 
if only our hearts were other than 
they are. The two great evils of 
our souls are, on the one hand, an 
insatiable thirst for enjoyment and 
possession, and on the other, self- 
ishness, which has destroyed char- 
ity in us. Rich and poor alike suf- 
fer from this disease. . . . Against 
this corruption, the world with all 
its theories is powerless, whereas 
Christianity directs all its efforts 
towards the reformation of the 
heart. . . . The difficulty, the vast- 
ness, the urgency of the social ques- 
tion fills me with the greatest joy. 
It is not indeed the distress, the 
wretchedness of my brothers—with 
whose condition, I sympathize, God 
knows, from the bottom of my 
heart—that affords me this joy, but 
the fact that it must now become 
evident which Church bears within 
it the power of divine truth. The 
world will see that to the Catholic 
Church is reserved the definitive 
solution of the social question, for 
the State with all its legislative ma- 
chinery has not the power to solve 
. 


It was this same stalwart cham- 
pion of the oppressed classes who 
in 1864, struck the keynote of al! 
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subsequent Catholic action in the 
social field. On October 5th of that 
year a leading organ of the German 
Freemasons published what pre- 
tended to be a faithful report of a 
“thundering” sermon preached by 
Bishop von Ketteler against the 
“damned and accursed sect of Free- 
masons,” before an audience com- 
posed almost exclusively of persons 
of the lower classes, boatmen, day- 
laborers and farmers. The report 
concluded with the remark: “Per- 
haps the Bishop thinks that Free- 
masonry is dependent for its mem- 
bership on dock-hands, day-labor- 
ers and peasants — we aim higher 
than that.” Von Ketteler’s reply, 
as it welled up from a heart of 
Christlike proportions, sounds out 
to this day as the ideal to which 
all Catholic social endeavor must 
aspire: 


“In this respect the Catholic 
Church is diametrically opposed to 
Freemasonry. We joyfully confess 
that every dock-hand, every day- 
laborer, every peasant is of as much 
moment as any prince or king, and 
that we place human dignity above 
all class distinction. We feel noth- 
ing but inexpressible pity for those 
who esteem the wealthy manufac- 
turer higher than the poor farm- 
hand.” 


“Von Ketteler was one of the few 
men who recognized the full sig- 
nificance of the social movement 
then still in its infancy, and to him 
belongs the undying honor of hav- 
ing met the Manifesto of the Com- 
munists [issued by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels in 1848] with a 
program of Christian sociology that 
stands unsurpassed to this day.” 
Thus did the eminent Catholic 
Swiss sociologist, Dr. Decurtins, 
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appraise the tremendous pioneer 
work of von Ketteler. 

But what von Ketteler began, 
Leo XIII. brought to fruition when 
in his ever memorable Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, May 15, 1891, he 
issued for the first time a full- 
rounded exposition of Catholic so- 
cial philosophy, which has served 
as the model for all subsequent 
pronouncements on orthodox Cath- 
olic action in the social field. Leo 
re-echoes the principle of von Ket- 
teler that the Church alone can give 
adequate solution to the social prob- 
lem: 


“We affirm without hesitation 
that all the striving of men will be 
in vain if they leave out the 
Church” (Rerum Novarum). 


And Pius XI. with no less empha- 
sis affirms this cardinal principle: 


“There can be no other remedy 
than a frank and sincere return to 
the teaching of the Gospel. Men 
must observe anew the precepts of 
Him who alone has the words of 
eternal life” (Quadragesimo Anno). 


To all loyal members of the 
Church, then, it must be a self-evi- 
dent fact that in Catholicism alone 
can the working masses find their 
salvation, and in her alone their 
only effective bulwark against 
criminal exploitation by Commu- 
nism on the one hand and exag- 
gerated Capitalism on the other. 
But the prospect of the salvation of 
the masses through the Church will 
remain a Utopian longing until 
such a time when at least the ma- 
jority of the workers shall have 
been indoctrinated with Catholic 
principles. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that effective measures be at 
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once employed to actuate Catholic 
social theory in the realm of prac- 
tical social justice. Without doubt, 
grand work has already been done 
in this direction, but it is just a 
beginning and falls far short of 
what must be the irreducible mini- 
mum of Catholic energy to be ex- 
pended if the advancing mobs of 
atheistic Communism are to be 
stopped short of world de-Christian- 
ization. In the United States itself 
Communism has bored in to such 
an extent in our national life that 
even prominent government officials 
have been infected with its satanic 
virus. In at least one American 
city its influence is so great that not 
only a Catholic pastor was vilified 
and publicly insulted for reading 
from the pulpit a letter of the Bish- 
op pleading for funds to help non- 
combatants in Spain and refugees 
from Germany, but as a result his 
congregation was so _ threatened 
with physical and economic harm 
that no men could attend divine 
services and few women would risk 
it. Other equally startling inci- 
dents could be recounted to prove 
that the threat of Communism 
grows daily bolder and more men- 
acing. 

To many Catholics, perhaps, this 
appraisal of Communism will seem 
unduly pessimistic, but when like 
statements come from the Pope 
they can hardly be classed as exag- 
gerations. With what grave con- 
cern Pius XI. views Communism is 
evident from his Address to the 
Spanish Refugees, September 14, 
1936: 


“These tragic happenings in 
Spain speak to Europe and the 
whole world and proclaim once 
more to what extent the very foun- 
dations of all order, of all culture, 
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of all civilization are being men- 
aced. This menace, it must be 
added, is all the more serious, more 
persistent, more active, by reason 
of a profound ignorance and a dis- 
claiming of truth, by reason of the 
truly satanic hatred against God 
and against humanity redeemed by 
Him, and against all that concerns 
religion and the Catholic Church.” 
\ 

And again in his encyclical on 
Atheistic Communism: 


“Not only this or that church or 
isolated monastery [in Spain] was 
sacked, but as far as possible every 
church and every monastery was 
destroyed. Every vestige of the 
Christian religion was eradicated. 
. .. The fury of Communism has 
not confined itself to the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of bishops, of thou- 
sands of priests and religious of 
both sexes; ... but the majority of 
its victims have been laymen of all 
conditions and classes. Even up to 
the present moment, masses of 
them are slain almost daily for no 
other offense than the fact that 
they are good Christians, or at least, 
opposed to Atheistic Communism. 
And this fearful destruction has 
been carried out with a hatred and 
a savage barbarity one would not 
have believed possible in our age. 
No man of good sense, nor any 
statesman conscious of his respon- 
sibility can fail to shudder at the 
thought that what is happening to- 
day in Spain may perhaps be re- 
peated tomorrow in other civilized 
countries” (Italics inserted). 


Since the main force of the Com- 
munist attack is aimed at that 
quarter where it stands the best 
chance to succeed among the 
working classes—it is to them that 
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Catholic social action must chiefly 
direct itself, for it is among the 
workers, above all other classes, 
that the battle for Christ is to be 
won. 

In the Middle Ages when the 
anti-Christian hordes of Mohamme- 
dan Turks swept in from the East 
and threatened to engulf in irre- 
parable catastrophe the very foun- 
dations of Christianity in the West, 
Catholic Europe arose to meet the 
crisis and with all the resources at 
its command hurled back the hea- 
then foe. Crusades, under the 
rallying cry of “God wills it,” were 
organized at incalculable sacrifices, 
and, with the Apostolic benediction 
of successive Pontiffs, went forth to 
do battle for the recovery of the 
Holy Land. And so today, other 
anti-Christian hordes sweep in, not 
with Europe alone but with the en- 
tire world as their objective. A 
modern crusade, then, is of para- 
mount importance—a crusade not 
to win back the Holy Land of Pal- 
estine which Christ sanctified with 
His sacred presence nineteen cen- 
turies ago, but the holy land of the 
working masses which has been 
wrested from the sanctifying influ- 
ence of Christ by enemies far more 
fearful than the Turks of four and 
five hundred years ago. This mod- 
ern crusade, however, is to be 
waged not with arms of steel; to 
rescue the workers through fire and 
sword is no part of Christ’s cam- 
paign in America today. But to 
combat the class struggle and the 
racial antagonism of Communism, 
as they exist in America, with the 
proven principles of social justice 
and Christian charity is the very 
essence of the offensive and defen- 
sive tactics to be employed by 
American Catholicism. In the brief 
compass of this article it is not 
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possible to do more than indicate 
what these tactics are; for this we 
refer again to the Encyclical on 
Atheistic Communism: 


“Catholic Action is in effect a so- 
cial apostolate . . . inasmuch as its 
‘object is to spread the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ not only among indi- 
viduals, but also in families and in 
society. It must, therefore, make it 
a chief aim to train its members 
with special care and to prepare 
them to fight the battles of the 
Lord. This task of formation, now 
more urgent and indispensable 
than ever, which must always pre- 
cede direct action in the field, will 
assuredly be served by study- 
circles, conferences, lecture-courses 
and ,the various activities under- 
taken with a view to making known 
the Christian solution of the social 
problem.” 


For further elaboration of the 
genuine Catholic strategy the reader 
is referred to the social program 
as developed in the social encycli- 
cals of the Popes and in the pro- 
nouncements of other recognized 
leaders in the Catholic field of so- 
cial action. And it is with these 
weapois that the army of Christ, 
once mobilized into a united force, 
will march to the inevitable victory 
which Christ has promised to all 
those who contend in His name. 

In. this modern crusade gener- 
osity and courage of a high order 
are demanded from the laity no less 
than from the clergy. For as the 
Pope says again in Atheistic Com- 
munism: 


“When our country is in danger, 
everything not strictly necessary, 
everything not bearing directly on 
the urgent matter of united defense 
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takes second place. So we must act 
in today’s crisis. Every other en- 
terprise, however attractive and 
helpful, must yield before the vital 
need of protecting the very founda- 
tion of the Faith and Christian civi- 
lization” (Italics inserted). 


Self-interest, personal comfort, 
even legitimate pleasure, all must 
be subordinated to the great issue 
of the times. Catholic men and 
women must be fired with the holy 
enthusiasm to dedicate a great part 
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of their endeavors and their zeal to 
winning back the laboring masses 
to Christ and His Church. First 
things come first. The need for ac- 
tion is today—tomorrow may be too 
late. 

The battle lines are sharply 
drawn; the call to arms has been 
sounded; the King, in the person of 
His vicar on earth, has ordered an 
advance all along the line: Go To 
THE WORKINGMAN, ESPECIALLY 
WHERE HE IS POOR; AND IN GENERAL 
GO TO THE POOR! 


MIRACLE 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


Hoe” quiet is the earth tonight! 

Even the tall firs dare not move... 
But to our listening ears there comes 
Sweet music for a Child to love. 


How dark the shadow of the hills! 
And yet it cannot dim our sight... 
For in the cool clear sky we see 
Stars for a little King’s delight. 


This is the hour of holy peace: 

The Christmas-tide that brings again 
A miracle of songs and stars 

To lift the burdened hearts of men. 


Though Bethlehem be far away, 

He, to Whom all the world belongs, 

Shall give us back the Christmas dream— 
And share with us His stars and songs! 








“GOD’S GOOD AND JACK’S EARNING” 


By ELISABETH MYERS 


ASEY the Rat came out of the 

back-alleys of Dublin, and slunk 
off towards the lights of O’Connell 
Street. For two days he had been 
without the solace of a smoke or a 
drink, and now, unbalanced and 
murderous by his needs, he was in 
search of means to satisfy his crav- 
ing. 

The idea of working for his wants 
did not enter Casey’s head. He had 
never done an honest day’s work in 
his life. Casey the Rat was an op- 
portunist, making his start during 
the Easter Rising of 1916 when, a 
boy of twelve, he had been one of 
the foremost of the Dubliners to 
take advantage of their city’s chaos, 
and destroy and loot the shops, till 
routed at the rifle-end by their own 
infuriated military. Casey’s life 
had not been a pleasant one from 
then onwards, and the nether acts 
of many days and nights had left 
their mark in his mean little face. 

Having reached O’Connell Street, 
he mingled with the crowds on the 
pavements, and was enraged by the 
fact that no purses, bags, or the 
contents of unguarded pockets 
came to his ready hand. 

His next act was to try and in- 
timidate a newsboy standing near 
the Nelson pillar, into turning over 
his night’s takings. But the boy 
knew Casey. 

“Leave off o’ me,” cried the lad, 
“or I'll have me father come an’ 
give you the biggest hidin’ of your 
life.” 

“Blast you, go easy,” said the 
Rat, watching an approaching po- 


liceman with apprehension. “I’m 
on’y askin’ you for a shillin’ to tide 
me over till tomorrer.” 

“I'll get the peeler to do that for 
you,” shouted the boy, running for- 
ward to meet the policeman, but 
Casey was gone by the time the tale 
was told. 

The Rat’s morose wanderings 
brought him at length to the Abbey 
Theater, and it was there his eyes 
fell upon an old apple-woman, 
basket-laden, slowly moving away 
from the theater-queue where she 
had been doing business. 

The apple-woman was well 
known to Casey. For as long as he 
could remember he had seen her go- 
ing about the streets of Dublin, but 
he had never meddled with her. He 
feared her, for she was one of those 
old knowing women out of Wick- 
low, whose cold blue eyes under her 
bonnet, seemed to have looked on 
more than the earthly world, and 
she enjoyed a certain fame as pos- 
sessing the gift of “second sight,” 
and healing with herbs. 

In the ordinary course of his ex- 
istence, Casey would have left her 
well alone, but that night, without 
money and the means of procuring 
any, he determined to follow her 
into a quiét street, and rob her of 
her day’s takings. 

An opportunity to attack the ap- 
ple-woman came when she turned 
into a long deserted street, lined 
with broken-down dwellings on the 
one side, and the gloomy facades of 
warehouses on the other. 

The Rat ran swiftly forward; it 
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took him but a few minutes to at- 
tack and plunder the pockets of the 
old woman’s green _ braid-em- 
broidered jacket, and then he was 
swallowed up in the mists coming 
off the Liffey. 

Afterwards, sitting in a dram- 
shop, uneasily reviewing his night’s 
work, Casey thought of how the old 
apple-woman had fought to save 
her money, grimly, silently, using 
her hard, brown fists, and feet in 
the big clumsy boots. Angrily, he 
rubbed his shins, but his chagrin 
was short-lived when he remem- 
bered his gain. Not only had he 
taken a handful of silver, but also 
a purse containing twenty-five 
pounds in notes. 

“Who'd have thought an old 
rovin’ woman like that ’ud have so 
much money on her,” he muttered 
gleefully. “It'll keep me like a king 
for a month, if she isn’t puttin’ 
any spells on me to shorten me life 
after this night’s work. Sure, she 
must have just taken her savin’s 
from the bank to be so well-to-do 
on a workin’ night!” 

This was indeed how the apple- 
woman came to be in possession of 
so much money. Earlier in the day 
she had been to the Post Office and 
drawn out all her savings to pay for 
an operation on her blind grand- 
son’s eyes. 

At a specially reduced fee, a Dub- 
lin specialist had undertaken to try 
and restore the boy’s sight, and the 
realization that the operation could 
not now take place, overwhelmed 
the old woman as, bruised and 
trembling, she continued her way 
home. 

She kept her grief to herself, but 
an event in the following fortnight 
completely broke down all her de- 
fenses. 

Her friend, Chris Sharkey, the 
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jarvey, standing beside his old- 
fashioned jaunting car waiting for 
customers, commented on _ her 
downcast appearance as she came 
tiredly to her “pitch” with her bas- 
kets. 

“How’s yourself this mornin’, 
Nan?” he shouted across to her. 
“There’s a look of grief about you 
since I seen you last!” 

“Ah,” she said, “I’ve had enough 
to make me mourn while you’ve 
been ill this last three weeks!” 

“What happened you, then?” 

The old woman shook her head, 
and began to weep. When she was 
able to articulate she said: 

“You remember that blind little 
grandson of mine that I’ve had the 
keeping of since his parents were 
wiped out, the both of them, four 
years agone in a smash in the 
Donnybrook Road—well, Dr. 
Creane, the eye specialist, was to 
have tried to get back the little lad’s 
sight in an operation reduced down 
for me to twenty-five pounds. A 
fortnight gone I went down to the 
Post Office, an’ took out all me sav- 
in’s for to pay him, an’ as I was 
bringin’ the money home in the 
night, that dirty Rat Casey took it 
all from me.” 

“He done that! The bad beast! 
That one would twist his own 
mother!” commented the jarvey. 

“Yes, but that’s not all,” said the 
old woman sadly. “The very day 
me grandson should ha’ gone into 
the hospital if I’d been able to pay 
for it, he missed his foothold, fell 
down the stairs . . . an’ broke his 
neck .. . I buried him a-Tuesday.” 

“That’s a full loss, my poor soul,” 
said her friend sympathetically. 
“But why haven’t you toult the polis 
about the robbery?” 

“Where would be the use in 
tellin’ em. They’d never lay their 
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hands on him, an’ if they did it ’ud 
be me word agin his.” 

“It "ud be your honest face agin 
the villainous features of his own,” 
protested the jarvey, “an’ his ’ud 
hang him. You'd win the day all 
right.” 

“Still, an’ all, I won’t do it. All 
the polis in the world can never 
bring me back me dead grandson. 
But I'll be paid. I'll not go to loss. 
If there’s them that works for our 
hurt, there’s One Who stands for 
our good, an’ me case is not lost.” 

“Well,” said her friend spirited- 
ly, “’tis a great shame if a scutt 
of his sort can go about the coun- 
try wreckin’ peoples’ homes an’ 
lives an’ no one to pay him out.” 

“He’ll be paid out,” said the ap- 
ple-woman. “He’ll be sorry for this 
after.” 


A year passed. The old woman 
went about the streets of Dublin, 
thinking of her dead, and harassed 
by thoughts of the future. 

“Soon I’ll be dead, too,” she 
would declare, “an’ lyin’ under the 
dirt! I’d thought to end me days in 
the place where I was born—in 
Wicklow—where the white mists 
do be steepin’ the hills, an’ the 
hares gallop over the heath under 
the moon—where the people are 
genuine people, an’ all the beauty 
of this world lies under the one sun 
in the Vale of Avoca. But, seemin’, 
I'll come to grief here in the shut 
town, all among the wheels an’ the 
feet, the noises an’ sights that 
would be strikin’ you deaf an’ 
blind if so be your senses an’ heart 
were not broken long ago, with all 
the worry an’ loss that livin’ in a 
town does bring you. If I'd any- 
thin’ left to give now, I’d give it all 
for a sight of the glens of Wicklow 
that are so small a journey away, 
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but so far when it’s a great matter 
to be findin’ even a mouthful of 
food an’ drink.” 

One night in winter as the apple- 
woman went dejectedly home, she 
found a woman and a boy, aged ten, 
waiting at the door of the tenement 
room where she lived. 

The sorry looking strangers were 
in rags, and the woman looked 
ravaged by some serious illness. 

“Thank heaven you’re here,” she 
gasped when, peering through the 
long tangled hair that cascaded over 
her forehead, she saw the apple- 
woman mounting the stairs. 

“What is it?” asked the old 
woman, putting a key into the door. 
“You haven’t come callin’ on me be- 
fore.” 

“No,” answered the _ stranger, 
breathing with difficulty, “but I 
heard tell you were a wonder at 
curin’ with the herbs, an’ I’ve come 
to ask if there’s anythin’ you can 
do for me, the way me boy here 
won't be left a defenseless orphan 
in this heartless city.” 

The old woman Iit the lamp, and 
looked full into the gaunt face of 
her visitor. 

“There’s nothin’ I can do for 
you,” she said slowly. “You’re past 
me aid. Why haven’t you been to 
the doctor?” 

“IT hadn’t the money to do that,” 
replied the woman sullenly. 

“An’ didn’t you go to the hospi- 
tal?” asked the old woman. 

“I wouldn’t go there,” said her 
visitor. 

“Musha, an’ why not?” demand- 
ed the old woman. 

“They'd tell on me if I was to 
go there. I was stealin’ food from 
the markets last week for the boy 
an’ meself, an’ at the hospital some- 
one ’ud recognize me, an’ let on to 
the polis who I was. But I’m no 
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common thief,” said the woman, 
beginning to cry. “’Twas my 
child’s hunger that caused me to 
steal.” 

“My poor soul,” said the apple- 
woman compassionately, “you’ve 
nothin’ to fear from me. Dry your 
eyes, an’ sit down. [I'll see what 
I can do for you, but that’ll be lit- 
tle enough I’m thinkin’. Before 
anythin’ else I’ll give the both of 
yous a meal—some soup, now, an’ 
I have an egg or two on the dresser 
that you can have an’ welcome. 
Help me to get the fire goin’, avick,” 
she said to the thin, bright-eyed lit- 
tle boy, “the while your Mam takes 
her ease in the rockin’ chair.” 

After the meal, the apple-woman 
insisted on the homeless pair tak- 
ing her bed, and she brewed a po- 
tion for the woman which she guar- 
anteed would give her relief for the 
night, if it did no more. 

The woman was gravely worse 
the next day. The apple-woman 
went down to the hospital, and ar- 
ranged for the woman to be con- 
veyed there without delay, under- 
taking to look after the child while 
his mother was away. He was a 
serious, charming little boy, and 
the old woman became greatly at- 
tached to him. 

On the last day of her life, after 
a lengthy conversation, the woman 
asked the apple-seller if she would 
look after the boy permanently, 
and the old woman, seeing in this 
mission the return of her lost 
grandchild, gladly undertook the 
responsibility. 

She adopted the boy, triumphant- 
ly flourishing the legal document 
before his sad face. 

“Look, dear heart,” she said, 
beaming on him, “this paper means 
that no livin’ soul can ever take you 
from me an’ bring you to harm. 
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Cheer up, an’ I'll see if I have the 
price of two seats at the circus. 
Sure, your young life has been 
without joy entirely, but your old 
Gran ’ull try to keep the grief out 
of your heart.” 

In the years that followed, their 
life together was delightful for both 
of them. 

The old woman was filled with 
happiness and gratitude, and the 
street waif responded with ready 
warmth to the love and kindness 
showered upon him. 

When he was fourteen he got a 
job in Guinness’s Brewery, which 
enabled them to move from the 
tenement to three pleasant rooms 
on the quays where they could see 
and hear the traffic on the Liffey. 

The old woman’s happiness was 
complete. All that now intermit- 
tently plucked a wild cry from her 
heart was the sight of the Dublin 
Mountains, unexpected and grand 
at the end of a street, calling up 
lost vistas of her native Wicklow. 

Knowing of her dream to return 
to the country, and working for its 
realization, her adopted grandson 
contrived to get himself a job in 
Wicklow when he was eighteen 
years old, with a sufficiently good 
wage to enable the old woman to 
give up her work, and pass the rest 
of her days in peace in the little 
cottage where they were to live. 

“Are you glad, Gran?” he asked 
after he had told her the news. 

“Glad, is it? If I’d all the larnin’ 
of Trinity College I’d still not find 
words enough to thank you.” 

“Ah—’tis nothin’ after all you’ve 
done for me,” the boy replied. 

During her last weeks in Dublin, 
while arrangements were being 
made for the boy’s transfer, and 
their living accommodation in 
Wicklow, Casey the Rat began to be 
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seen regularly again in the streets 
of the town. For years he had kept 
out of the old woman’s way, operat- 
ing in Belfast, crossing to Scotland, 
drifting down to Liverpool, and 
finally back to Dublin, where now, 
a ruin of a man, he sold matches in 
the gutter. 

“Look at him,” 
jarvey, would say. “Will you look 
at the sinful scum! It isn’t long till 
he’ll die in the Union, an the sooner 
the cleaner the street ’ull be! Sure 
he never had the better of you, Nan, 
for you’ve overed all your troubles.” 

And, with many an _ envious 
scowl, Casey the Rat was forced to 
the same realization. 

“She’s cursed me, sure enough,” 
he would mutter, casting vengeful 
looks upon her in the evening when 
her grandson came from his work 
to assist her home with her baskets. 
“Look at her—with a fine limb like 
that to help her home, an’ care for 
her old age. What’s she done to 
deserve it? "Tis a pity I didn’t take 
her life the night I took her money, 
for she’s got on—she looks prosper- 
ous. She has the better of me as 
any one o’ them ould faggots from 
the country will, no matter what 
you do to ’em. It isn’t right at all. 
They don’t live by any nat’ral 
means—bad cess to ’em!” 

On her last night in Dublin, as 


her friend the 
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she was leaving her “pitch” on the 
street corner, Casey the Rat called 
something insulting after the apple- 
woman. 

Her adopted grandson was a lit- 
tle distance ahead of her, swinging 
the wicker baskets and whistling 
cheerfully as he marched along. 

The old woman turned, and con- 
fronted the derelict. 

“I don’t care for anythin’ that 
you may say, Casey, you poor 
broken-down omadawn, you,” she 
said. “Long ago you tried to ruin 
me life, but you heard no complaint 
from me then. Nor would you have 
heard from me this night but that 
you called after me as I went on 
me way out of this town forever. 
So now ’tis not anger, or threat, or 
pity you’ll get from me, but a word 
of thanks. Yes—through you I lost 
my own grandchild, but I was given 
another—the grandest boy on earth. 
He’s takin’ me away now to the 
peace an’ quiet of the country. 
We'll never see the likes of you 
again, but before I leave I’d like you 
to know that out of your dirty work 
to me an’ others, has come our hap- 
piness—for the boy you’re envying 
me this minnut was made over to 
me guardianship by the wife you 
deserted and left to die in the 
streets. That boy is your own 
son.” 











SOCIALISM: COMMUNISM: C. I. O.* 


By EuGENE HUBER 


HE alien origin of Socialism and 

its tendency to split into frag- 
ments handicapped the movement 
in the United States to such an ex- 
tent that, until very recently, it did 
not even deserve to be classified as 
a vital factor in the arena of eco- 
nomic or social controversy. It 
could not even be considered as an 
academic movement because it 
lacked the able theoreticians and 
interpreters it possessed abroad. 
The American socialists were often 
more concerned with internal con- 
troversies than with the genuine ex- 
tension of their creed. But the ever 
increasing confusion of those who, 
after almost nine years of the most 
cataclysmic of crises and depres- 
sions, are still able to espouse the 
cause of democratic individualism 
and bourgeois Capitalism has sud- 
denly elevated Marxism into a fac- 
tor which no one can disregard now 
with impunity. Although the So- 
cialist parties are still numerically 
weak and divided, the fact remains 
that no revolution was ever the 
work of the majority which in- 
variably is impotent when con- 
fronted by a militant, daring and 
fanatical minority. 

The first Socialist party of any 
consequence in this country was 
the result of the fusion of a number 
of petty groups that sprang into 
existence under the impulse of the 
promulgation of the Communist 


1 Eprrortat Nore: We publish the following 
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matter of Catholics and the labor situation. 


Manifesto and the influx of revolu- 
tionists exiled for participating in 
the upheavals which shook Europe 
during 1848. In 1876 at a general 
convention these factions were con- 
solidated into a single unit which 
became known as the Socialist La- 
bor Party. It has never swerved 
from the original program it enun- 
ciated at that time, nor has it ever 
attenuated or modified in the least 
its rigid adherence to the doctrines 
of Marx. It has always maintained 
that it is uncompromisingly revolu- 
tionary and has always refused to 
strive for mere reforms. Fearing 
to arrest the decadence of the bour- 
geois industrial system and politi- 
cal state, it has rejected partial 
rectification of economic malad- 
justments, even when temporiza- 
tion might have expedited the ex- 
tension of Socialism. It has never 
even pretended, as have the reform- 
ist groups, that the existing type of 
democracy and Marxian Socialism 
can be in the slightest degree com- 
patible. “They represent two social 
philosophies diametrically opposed 
to each other. They are absolutely 
and mutually exclusive of each 
other. No more than are two ob- 
jects able to occupy the same space 
at the same time can Socialism and 
Capitalism coexist, in part or other- 
wise. Socialism implies, inescap- 
ably, revolution.” 

The Socialist Labor Party pro- 
poses to destroy the existing order 
of things through the Industrial 
Union. “The goal of the Industrial 
Union is the Socialist Revolution, 
the taking, holding and operating 
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of the means of production by the 
working class, for use and not for 
profit and for the sole benefit of the 
workers themselves.” Under this 
plan all the workers, skilled and 
unskilled, of each industry, are to 
be organized into national unions. 
Each shop, each plant will be sim- 
ply a unit, a local of the larger or- 
ganization. All the national unions 
are to be combined into one all-em- 
bracing union. The representatives 
of this super-union will have charge 
of the management of the entire 
means of production of the nation. 
Still more vital is the proposal that 
they have complete authority over 
the national, social and cultural life 
and control of its legal processes. 
The workers, “being in possession 
of the economic resources of the 
nation, would be able to cripple” 
the opposition. Furthermore, the 
political state, as it is understood 
under our present democracy based 
on individualism, ceases to func- 
tion. There would be no govern- 
mental organization in such terri- 
torial divisions as the county and 
the state. The plant or shop would 
become the electoral unit and all 
geographic boundary lines would be 
abolished. Where the general coun- 
cil of the Industrial Union would 
meet there would be the capital of 
the nation. 

The power of an organization 
uniting all the workers, skilled and 
unskilled, in a given industry has 
had an adequate test in the rapid 
strides made during the last two 
years by the C. I. O. movement. The 
utter helplessness of the great auto- 
mobile and steel industries, not to 
speak of the lesser industries in 
which the C. I. O. gained a foothold 
when the leaders seized possession 
of the factories, was a very tangible 
justification of the Socialist Labor 
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Party’s contention that the workers 
when unified in aggressive organi- 
zations can easily paralyze and then 
dominate the management of a 
plant or an entire industry. Hence 
the same organization and tactics 
could do likewise to the entire in- 
dustrial structure of the nation. If 
all the industries or even a con- 
siderable portion of the key indus- 
tries were brought under the sway 
of the super Industrial Union as de- 
fined by the Socialist Labor Party 
and practiced by the C. I. O., it 
would be easy to compel the sus- 
pension of all economic functions 
and thus to force submission to 
revolutionary authority. Bourgeois 
Capitalism and democratic indi- 
vidualism could easily be over- 
whelmed if it were unable to frus- 
trate the occupation and control of 
the vital productive forces and 
powerless to protect the possession 
of private property. This is the 
eventuality envisaged by the Social- 
ist Labor Party. “A revolutionary 
Industrial Union, in shop, mine, 
factory and on the railroads .. . 
would constitute a power uncon- 
querable.” 

The very rigidity of the Socialist 
Labor Party’s adherence to its pro- 
gram and its adamant Marxism 
eventually resulted in the growth 
of antagonistic elements within its 
ranks. The doctrinaire intolerance 
of its leaders and the equally in- 
flexible attitude of the opposition 
finally created controversies so 
acrimonious that they almost dis- 
rupted the otganization. The dissi- 
dent faction was forced to secede 
and soon became an integral part 
of the new Socialist Party which 
was then in the process of forma- 
tion. This occurred in 1901 under 
the leadership of E. V. Debs who 
managed to weld together various 
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isolated and heterogeneous groups 
which had grown up outside the 
Socialist Labor Party because they 
had been unable to conform to the 
strict orthodox Marxism of the lat- 
ter. 

The dominant notes characteriz- 
ing the theories, policies and tac- 
tics of the Socialist Party have 
been, until recently, those of re- 
formism rather than revolution. 
The main objectives were the 
achievement of immediate reforms 
and the correction of abuses of the 
capitalistic system rather than the 
attempt to renovate the entire struc- 
ture at one fell swoop. The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and the 
expropriation of the means of pro- 
duction were eliminated from the 
party’s program which did not pro- 
pose to abolish all forms of private 
enterprise conducted for individual 
profit. This moderation was main- 
tained because the dominant right- 
wing leaders were able, during the 
period of industrial expansion and 
prosperity to hold in check and 
submerge the more extreme ele- 
ments which were constantly striv- 
ing for a more radical plan of ac- 
tion. But, the very conditions 
which have fostered and nourished 
the rising strength of the C. I. O. 
have impelled such a complete re- 
vision of the original standpoint 
that the Socialist Party has become, 
in a sense, the most radical, though 
not the most aggressive and menac- 
ing of the various factions. 

This development began with the 
terrific internal conflict within the 
ranks of Socialism throughout the 
world occasioned by the outbreak 
of the World War and the subse- 
quent revolution in Russia. Every- 
where the cleavage between those 
who maintained that they could 
justifiably heed the call to arms and 
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still adhere to their creed, and 
those who contended that this was 
tantamount to a heretical denial of 
the international aspect of Marx- 
ism, assume an irreconcilable in- 
tensity. The explosion of the revo- 
lution in Russia at length disrupted 
the international movement. The 
formation of the Communist Inter- 
national as a permanent rival to the 
Second Socialist International and 
the secession of numerous ele- 
ments from the latter ensued. In 
the United States there occurred 
repercussions which exactly paral- 
leled those abroad. The left wing 
faction of the Socialist Party broke 
away and joined the numerous 
Communistic groups that had been 
working with underground secrecy. 

There now entered into the arena 
of American Socialism a faction 
which, from its inception and 
throughout a checkered career, dur- 
ing the course of which there have 
occurred numerous changes of per- 
sonnel and tactical shifts, has 
gauged its entire philosophy, its 
every viewpoint, all of its objectives 
and every scheme according ‘to the 
dictates of the supreme rulers in 
Moscow. By the end of 1921 no less 
than twelve Communistic organiza- 
tions had been formed. The Com- 
munist International decided that 
the antipathy toward Communism 
had sufficiently abated to warrant 
the organization of a legal party 
that could conduct its activities 
openly and thus furnish a respect- 
able exterior for the more aggressive 
subterranean agitation which con- 
stituted the real work of the Ameri- 
can representatives of Communism. 
The emissaries from Moscow came 
armed with plenary powers to exact 
compliance with the “thesis” formu- 
lated by the officials of the Comin- 
tern. In spite of some objections by 
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a few of the underground leaders, 
these instructions were complied 
with without deviation and the 
close association between American 
and Russian Communism was defi- 
nitely put into operation with the 
organization of the Communist 
Party of the U. S. A. as an integral 
part of the Communist Interna- 
tional. 

The severest criticism of the 
American and of the international 
Communist movement emanates, 
not from the advocates of de- 
mocracy and private enterprise, but 
from the other Socialist factions. 
The Socialist Labor Party accuses 
the movement in this country of be- 
ing a mere adjunct of the Russian 
party and of accepting mechanically 
every thesis, every tactic evolved in 
Russia and suitable to Russian con- 
ditions alone. It also takes issue 
with the Communist insistence on 
the dictatorship of the party within 
the larger dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. The spokesmen of the right- 
wing Socialists bitterly object to 
the entire process by which the Bol- 
shevik Party achieved power in 
Russia, riding roughshod over the 
more numerous Menshevik and So- 
cial Democratic Parties. The result 
has been that the Russian workers 
do not enjoy genuine Socialism in- 
asmuch as the means of production 
and the state are not democratically 
controlled within the proletarian 
sphere (in spite of the assertion of 
the American Communists that they 
are stanch upholders of democ- 
racy). Consequently, they are still 
exploited just as much and more 


than they were under the old 
regime, having merely changed 
masters. The Socialists accuse the 


Communists of constantly resorting 
to deliberate deception to accom- 
plish their ends. Lenin advised 
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them to engage in the practice “of 
trickery, to employ cunning and to 
resort to illegal methods, to prac- 
tice the most unscrupulous false- 
hoods.” 

This is the basis of the United 
Front and People’s Front policy ad- 
vocated by the Communist Party. 
It aims to filter gradually into all 
radical organizations, encroaching 
more and more upon their centers 
of guidance until it is able to cap- 
ture the leadership. During the 
process every effort is made to 
conciliate the elements that it ex- 
pects to absorb. This psychology 
motivates the pretense that the 
paramount issue of the day is a 
conflict between Democracy and 
Fascism and that the Communists 
are stanch upholders of Democracy. 
It is a well conceived effort to ob- 
tain for the anti-democratic tenets 
of Communism the support of those 
who might otherwise condemn and 
abhor ‘t equally with the complete 
regimentation and obliteration of 
individualism implicit in any form 
of statism of which Socialism is 
simply a type. 

The Communists will join hands 
with any movement which gives 
promise of intensifying the class 
war which is a cardinal tenet of 
Marxism. Long before the C. I. O. 
had attained any degree of its pres- 
ent power the Communist Party 
saw the possibilities inherent in its 
program to weld together the work- 
ers of the mass production indus- 
tries. It took an active part in the 
drive to organize the steel, auto and 
rubber industries. W. Z. Foster has 
characterized this as the most im- 
portant activity of the party. The 
obvious acceleration of the momen- 
tum of mass action and the stimula- 
tion of the psychology of force 
amongst the workers has facilitated 














the indirect spread of Marxian 
ideology amongst millions of work- 
ers who would otherwise have been 
beyond the reach of the Communist 
Party’s influence. 

This United Front-People’s Front 
policy happens to be a complete re- 
versal of the attitude which in 1929 
resulted in a serious split. At that 
time the leaders in Moscow adhered 
to the very opposite idea that the 
Communist Party must fight alone 
along clear cut and sharply defined 
paths leading directly to the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat and the 
destruction of Capitalism and De- 
mocracy. The leaders of the Ameri- 
can party, fearing that it would un- 
necessarily antagonize many whose 
attitude, if not favorable to the 
Communist cause would at least not 
be hostile, deemed this policy in- 
advisable and suggested that the Co- 
mintern modify its intransigence. 
This unwelcome counsel evoked the 
usual Communist reply to dissent- 
ers—a demand for the resignation 
of the leaders and a purge of their 
followers from the party roster. 
The installation of Browder and 
Foster to leadership ensued and the 
ousted leaders organized their ad- 
herents into the Communist Party 
—Opposition. Subsequent events 
proved the error of this uncompro- 
mising course of action. The tri- 
umph of Hitler and the spread of 
Fascism compelled the Communists 
to seek to ingratiate themselves 
with the democratic forces which 
they had formerly contemned. 
Thus there emerged from what the 
Opposition terms the ultrp-left 
policy of destruction, the present 
ultra-right policy of the United 
Front of Socialists and the People’s 
Front of all labor and radical fac- 
tions. 

The same forces that have reacted 
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upon the Communist Party—the 
crisis and depression, the radicali- 
zation of the workers, the expan- 
sion of the C. I. O.—have also im- 
pelled the Socialist Party to veer 
toward a more aggressively revolu- 
tionary position until it now is to 
all intents and purposes identical 
with the standpoint of the Com- 
munist Party. It maintains that 
the “present world-wide crisis is 
final proof that Capitalist society 
has outlived its usefulness and that 
the end of Capitalist advance is at 
hand.” The first stage of the prole- 
tarian control of the State is the 
government of the workers and 
farmers which is the weapon to de- 
stroy the power of the bourgeoisie 
and to establish socialized produc- 
tion and distribution. When this 
is accomplished the political state 
withers away, that is, the govern- 
ment becomes entirely industrial, 
and political forms existing at pres- 
ent disappear. This is almost iden- 
tical with the industrial organiza- 
tion of the state advocated by the 
orthodox Socialist Labor Party. 
Moreover, this transition the So- 
cialist Party no longer envisages as 
a peaceful eventuality. “The 
change from Capitalism is a revolu- 
tionary act” which is to be accom- 
plished through the class struggle 
manifesting itself in a series of 
strikes, culminating in a general 
strike during which the workers 
capture the state and seize the 
means of production. 

This reliance on force is the very 
essence of the Communist scheme 
for the destruction of the existing 
social and economic order. Brow- 
der has definitely rejected the possi- 
bility that Socialism “will come 
painlessly without upheaval, step 
by step. As against this concep- 
tion, there is the conception of the 
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Communist Party, which says that 
Socialism can come only through 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and Soviet power. ... We have the 
rich experience of the Soviet Union 
which will be a powerful ally for 
us.” “The revolution does not sim- 
ply happen; it must be made.” In 
these statements Browder was sim- 
ply following the clear instructions 
handed out by the Communist In- 
ternational adopted at its VI. World 
Congress. This program was im- 
posed on all the affiliated parties 
throughout the world and became 
an integral part of their propaganda 
and a complete guide for all their 
actions. The following excerpt de- 
lineates the violence in which the 
Communist efforts will culminate: 
“When a revolutionary situation is 
developing, the Party advances cer- 
tain transitional slogans and partial 
demands corresponding to the con- 
crete situation; but these demands 
and slogans must be bent to the 
revolutionary aim of capturing 
power and of overthrowing bour- 
geois capitalist society. . . . In the 
event of a revolutionary upsurge, 
... the Party of the proletariat is 
confronted with the task of leading 
the masses to a direct attack upon 
the bourgeois state. . . . This mass 
action includes: a combination of 
strikes and armed demonstrations 
and finally, the General Strike con- 
jointly with armed insurrection 
against the state power of the bour- 
geoisie.” * 

The question that now arises is 
this: What are the prospects for 
the immediate or ultimate achieve- 
ment of these clearly defined objec- 
tives? At the moment we are wit- 
nessing the ever-increasing strug- 
gle for survival by all private en- 


2 Program of the Communist International, 
p. 80 
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terprises, which do not even pos- 
sess the surpluses that enabled 
many of them to keep afloat during 
the first period of the depression. 
Hitherto, there has been simply the 
problem of the gradual! elimination 
of the smaller and weaker enter- 
prises. The duress is now extend- 
ing upward into the larger aggre- 
gations of capital and the more ex- 
tensive organizations which cannot 
indefinitely continue to function 
when bereft of the opportunity, and 
even when the opportunity arises, 
the permission to make profits and 
accumulate surpluses. If this ten- 
dency continues unabated, more 
and more enterprises are bound to 
be forced into the category of mar- 
ginal producers. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the entire means of 
production of the nation could be 
forced into the margin. This 
eventuality would be a realization 
of one of the objective conditions of 
Socialism, whether or not the ex- 
trinsic forms of Capitalism still 
were maintained. 

Unless the opportunity to make 
profits and accumulate surpluses is 
restored, the number of enterprises 
must diminish, thus swelling the 
ever growing ranks of the prole- 
tariat and enfeebling the middle 
class upon which the entire super- 
structure of the present economic 
order and political system depends. 
Another realization of the objective 
conditions of Socialism—the elimi- 
nation of the middle class. 

This .vicious circle creates con- 
stant anxiety of insecure and spas- 
modic employment, which arouses 
bitter animosity and sullen discon- 
tent amongst the unemployed or 
partially employed. Growing in- 
creasingly destitute, they have no 
longer any interest in the preserva- 
tion of the present methods of pro- 
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duction and distribution and no 
longer possess any attachment to 
the political arrangements of bour- 
geois democracy. Another realiza- 
tion of the objective conditions of 
Socialism—the formation of the 
revolutionary proletariat. 

There enters more and more into 
the picture the intrusion of the 
agencies of the Government upon 
all phases of economic and social 
life. The Government is rapidly be- 
coming the chief employer of capi- 
tal and labor. It is assuming undis- 
puted authority over the industrial 
and financial processes and extend- 
ing an all pervading influence into 
the private life of the individual. 
Another realization of the objective 
conditions of Socialism—the func- 
tions of production and consump- 
tion centralized in the hands of 
those who dominate the machinery 
of the State. 

The embryo of Socialism having 
thus, according to Marxian theory, 
been formed within the womb of 
Capitalism, the impulse required to 
induce its birth is the revolutionary 
momentum. 

As the review of the nature of the 
various Socialist factions has mani- 
festly shown, this impulse cannot, 
at the moment, come from any one 
of them, and their discords pre- 
clude the formation of a _ single 
powerful revolutionary Socialist 
party that could triumph through 
its own efforts. But the unity and 
driving power which Marxism has 
so long lacked it is finding within 
the C. I. O. With the exception of 
the Socialist Labor Party, which 
still insists on remaining aloof, all 
the factions have entered heart and 
soul into the support of the move- 
ment. The current of events is 
obliging them to focus their efforts 
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on a concerted mass operation con- 
forming to the concept of the Com- 
munist International. Their nu- 
merical inferiority is being com- 
pensated by the extension of their 
influence over millions of workers 
who would otherwise be impervious 
to their revolutionary philosophy 
and psychology. 

The program of the C. I. O. for 
the enrollment of all the workers 
of each industry under the banner 
of a single union and the unifica- 
tion of each one into its supreme 
super-union exactly coincides with 
the scheme of Industrial Unionism 
originally projected by the old or- 
thodox Socialist Labor Party. Fur- 
thermore, the tactics permeating 
the entire organization conform to 
the approved method of Marxism— 
the utter reliance upon force or the 
threat of force. The C. I. O. does 
not request or negotiate. It insists. 
It demands. Refusal to conform to 
its plans it counters with threat- 
ened seizure of plants and factories. 
Its leaders, impervious to persua- 
sion, are determined to go to the 
limit to compel assent. The so- 
called sit-down or folded arms 
strikes which it conducts are par- 
tial insurrections aimed at vulner- 
able points accompanied by inva- 
sion of properties that do not be- 
long to it. If they prove effective 
when leveled at a single industry, 
they are bound to be still more de- 
structive when several are involved. 
It is not inconceivable that, unless 
checked and restrained by some 
counteracting force, the C. I. O. 
leaders could eventually gain suffi- 
cient power to call a General Strike 
of the major industries. What 
would be the intrinsic difference 
between a Marxian General Strike 
and a C. I. O. General Strike? 
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By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


AT LAST A GREAT AMERICAN PLAY! 


ABE LINCOLN IN _ ILLINOIS. —I 
am beginning to feel that one of 
the most soul-searing problems to 
face is the right or the wrong of 
our Civil War. Was the basic is- 
sue, slavery—or local pride? Was 
any victory worth the torture? I 
was brought up to believe that 
there was only one possible answer 
to that just as every child brought 
up below the limits of the Confed- 
eracy was taught the opposite. But 
while Lee set his kindly mind on 
the forlorn hope of preserving the 
sovereign state of Virginia and 
Grant sought relief from the strain 
of victory, there was a man who 
could look ahead to the tragic fu- 
ture; the price of a wounded coun- 
try that would bleed through a cen- 
tury—bitterness breeding like mag- 
gots. 

The doom that hung about Lin- 
coln like a fog from his boyhood 
was ominous. It is not the man 
who won the highest public office, 
who led his party to triumph, that 
Robert Sherwood invites us to hon- 
or but the young pioneer, near 
enough to nature to plumb deep 
secrets, the man so beset by name- 
less melancholy that he tried to 
hide himself from the responsibili- 
ties pressing in upon him. The 
foreshadowing of the older Lincoln 
in the younger with all the natural 
background that bred him was 
so splendidly achieved in Carl 
Sandburg’s Prairie Years, it is meet 
that this memorial to it has been 





fashioned by Sherwood in the play 
that the book inspired. The re- 
cently edited Herndon papers have 
also helped the detail. 

Mr. Sherwood’s play is in twelve 
scenes. It opens late at night in 
Mentor Graham’s cabin where Abe 
is getting some extra schooling, and 
sounds a note of destiny. In the 
Rutledge Tavern the Revolutionary 
veteran, in faded uniform, visual- 
izes the tradition in which Abe was 
born. It is in the tavern he meets 
Ann Rutledge. Bowling Green and 
his wife have him as their guest 
in their house when Abe comes in 
with the news of Ann’s death. As 
he mounts to his attic, he parts 
with happiness. By Act II, Lin- 
coln is practicing law in Spring- 
field. Mary Todd declares to her 
family, her intention of becoming 
Mrs. Lincoln and with a very clever 
touch, Mr. Sherwood drops his cur- 
tain as she invites Abe to sit beside 
her on the sofa and we watch him 
walk to the silken trap. There fol- 
lows his desperate escape the day 
of the wedding. What brings him 
back to public life, according to 
Mr. Sherwood, is the visit to a 
Prairie .Schooner at New Salem in 
which an old friend with a sick 
child is setting out for Oregon. The 
courage of the frontier challenges 
his retreat. There is an exciting 
glimpse of the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. Then, as in the Drinkwater 
play, Lincoln accepts the nomina- 
tion in his home. But the election 
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returns are also shown and a pub- 
lic quarrel between Mary Lincoln 
and her husband; the difficulties of 
this relationship, Mr. Drinkwater 
never bared. The last scene is the 
now famous one of the back plat- 
form of the Presidential train that 
is leaving for Washington. Mr. 
Massey wears the characteristic 
beard and shawl. 

But the essence of Mr. Massey’s 
extraordinary portrayal is from 
within. It is because he seems to 
have absorbed the feeling of the 
tender heart, the shrewd mind and 
the dry humor, that he has reani- 
mated a great man. Elmer Rice 
contributes the direction and Jo 
Mielziner, the sets. Wendell Phil- 
lips who plays Herndon, was born 
near New Salem. We also endorse 
Calvin Thomas as Speed, Lewis 
Martin as Ninian Edwards and Ar- 
thur Griffin as Bowling Green. Mu- 
riel Kirkland has the difficult role 
of Mary Todd. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s Abraham Lin- 
coln was an impressive biography 
in which the spontaneous reac- 
tions of the audience enhanced the 
drama. In Robert Sherwood’s Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, it is America 
speaking.—At the Plymouth. 


HAMLET. — When the trumpets 
sound on 44th Street at 9 P. M. and 
the buzzer in Sardi’s reminds the 
dinner guests that the intermission 
is nearing its close, well fed multi- 
tudes pour eagerly back to watch 
the finish of a drama that never 
lags. A play is as long as it seems 
and Hamlet has often dragged 
when most freely cut. 

There are several outstanding 
points of interest about this Hamlet 
in entirety presented by Maurice 
Evans. In the first place full credit 
for it must be given to the director, 
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Margaret Webster, trained in the 
traditions of London’s Old Vic. 
Miss Webster’s intelligent touch is 
felt through the continuously swift 
movement to the smaller details of 
stage business. For the very first 
time, Ophelia and Polonius have 
been given a little home. No longer 
do they camp draftily between por- 
tieres. Miss Webster has provided 
them not only with a fireplace, 
chairs, a desk, but a window with 
geraniums and a chandelier. When 
Laertes returns to his empty home, 
the chandelier, draped in gauze, is 
mute testimony to the good house- 
keeping of Miss Webster and the 
Queen. Laertes is looking through 
the papers of Polonius when the 
King begins to conspire with him 
against Hamlet and as the King 
picks up Laertes’ sword from the 
bench by the fire, the duel takes 
shape in his mind. The Queen’s 
frivolity of mind is dramatized by 
her trying on scarves as the King 
receives the embassy from England. 
The King is the very best we have 
ever met. He seems the embodi- 
ment of a modern business man 
whose heart is not so hard but that 
he can realize he has risked his 
conscience in his last big deal but 
who feels that the price of peace 
of mind is too high when it means 
resigning as Chairman of the 
Board. Is it usual for a financier 
to relinquish the controlling shares 
of a stock to the man he has 
broken? 

There is also much more feeling 
of religion about the whole play 
than heretofore. We have never 
heard before on the stage the 
speech of Horatio’s that recalls the 
tradition that in the season of our 
Savior’s birth, no ghost can walk 
abroad because “the bird of dawn- 
ing singeth all night long.” The 
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Ghost is certainly more impressive 
when he is permitted the full de- 
scription of his purgatory, and 
there is a crucifix in the great hall 
as well as a statue of Our Lady be- 
fore which Ophelia is kneeling 
when Hamlet addresses her. She 
was also kneeling there in Leslie 
Howard’s version. 

In comparing the uncut script 
with Gielgud’s, however, we are 
surprised not with how much was 
left out but with how much was 
left in. But with the most judi- 
cious cutting, many precious lines 
must be sacrificed. The King’s 
soliloquy is packed with sound rea- 
soning. Again in the closet, after 
Hamlet entreats the Queen to as- 
sume a virtue if she have it not, 
he proceeds to explain the psy- 
chology of behavior, the strength of 
will that comes of habits once 
formed, assuring her, “Use can al- 
most change the face of nature.” 
For once Hamlet is allowed to tell 
Horatio of the pirates and how he 
served the treachery of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern which 
brings him back a man of much 
more determined will. 

But there is one point where Miss 
Webster’s little touches of realism 
seem to err and that is when she 
heaps fallen snow about Ophelia’s 
grave. The Queen has just de- 
scribed the garland that the poor 
child had arranged and we know 
that daisies and long purples are 
abloom in July. We were disap- 
pointed too that, when the King 
saw the Queen raise the poisoned 
cup to her lips, he made no more 
than the usual inept gesture to 
keep her from drinking it. That 
moment and the one when the 
King cries out for lights at the play 
have never been handled with real 
satisfaction on any stage. 
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Mr. Evans has been very careful 
to use none of the more familiar 
pieces of business—particularly not 
Mr. Gielgud’s—such as the break- 
ing of the recorder nor the Dover 
Wilson contribution of overhearing 
Polonius and the King as _ they 
prime Ophelia for the interview 
Evans neither puts his cloak 
around Horatio on the battlements 
as did Gielgud nor accepts Horatio’s 
as did Forbes Robertson. But he 
does use real miniatures with the 
Queen in her closet. Mr. Evans has 
announced that he does not play 
a Prince with dyspepsia. He seems 
more a clean-cut Oxonian. He has 
the force and intelligence behind 
his speeches that make them in- 
teresting and he fits perfectly into 
the external story of the drama. It 
is interesting to find that the 
straight tragedy of Hamlet holds a 
modern audience as securely as it 
did since before the day that 
Shakespeare rewrote it. The twen- 
tieth century in its restlessness and 
ruthlessness may not be very re- 
moved from the Renaissance. And 
yet even if Mr. Evans decries as 
affectations the neuroses of pre- 
vious Hamlets, are we really inter- 
ested in his revenge or in his be 
ing able to force himself into the 
spirit of it? Can he shape life to his 
philosophy? Mr. Evans’s Prince 
is more the man of action than 
imagination. When the Ghost 
vanishes, Hamlet is not so horrified 
as angry. Like Barrymore, his 
strongest scene is with his mother. 
But he evokes no strong feeling of 
maternity. With Ophelia, he is 
passionate. He holds her in his 
arms during the first “get thee to a 
nunnery” —then he catches a 
glimpse of the eavesdroppers and 
thrusts her from him so violently 
that she falls. That would have 
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been impossible with Forbes Rob- 
ertson. He seems sullen rather 
than stricken in the first scene with 
his uncle. But his wit draws good 
laughs. It is a Hamlet that arouses 
respect but not pity. His death did 
not overwhelm us with a personal 
sense of loss. 

We have said before that the 
King is the best. So is the Queen 
of Mady Christians. She is beauti- 
ful, young and infatuated with her 
second husband. As _ Polonius, 
George Graham is excellent but 
very ancient to have two such 
charmingly young children. Kath- 
arine Locke’s Ophelia is particular- 
ly touching when she loses her 
reason. The minor parts are all 
well taken. The play is cleverly 
staged with a boy for the Player 
Queen. The costumes are Tudor 
and the sets handsome as back- 
grounds. In short it is one of the 
finest productions of Hamlet ever 
given but not to us the greatest 
Hamlet. The philosophy and poetry 
of the soliloquies are not tran- 
scendent. But then you may find 
it embodies your ideal. That is the 
continual miracle of Hamlet.—At 
the St. James. 


KNICKERBOCKER Ho.Lipay.—Wash- 
ington Irving jazzed, is Mr. Max- 
well Anderson’s contribution to the 
Playwrights Producing Company. 
Mr. Irving, quill in hand, sits at a 
desk on the side as the play pro- 
ceeds, intervening occasionally if 
his characters get out of hand. He 
is a tall young man of distinguished 
appearance but with an unfortunate 
habit of talking out of the side of 
his mouth which seems as much of 
a liberty to take with Washington 
Irving, Esquire, as Knickerbocker 
Holiday takes with history. Mr. An- 
derson evidently thought the time 
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was ripe for a comedy about a Fas- 
cist; Pieter Stuyvesant is his pro- 
tagonist and Nieuw Amsterdam, 
his victim. Everyone likes to blame 
everything on New York even in its 
Dutch days so Mr. Anderson’s 
Council talk blandly about finding 
a nice fat Quaker for their gallows 
when it is a fact that the Dutch 
States General admonished Stuy- 
vesant for even fining a Lutheran. 
“Moderation,” said they, “was al- 
ways the maxim of Nieuw Amster- 
dam,” and the New Netherlands did 
gather in dissenters from every 
other colony. 

It is also quite true, however, 
that Pieter himself was an auto- 
crat. “He comes like a peacock 
with great pomp and state as if he 
were the Czar of Muscovy,” wrote 
the citizens of Nieuw Amsterdam 
and they grumbled about him un- 
til six years later they achieved a 
burgher government with Schout 
and Schepens. But that joyful 
occasion for liberty is not glimpsed 
on the stage where Stuyvesant as- 
sures his colonists in his histori- 
cal words that he “will govern them 
as a father his children,” and the 
people discover that paternal des- 
potism is much worse than their 
former bureaucracy with the Coun- 
cil (of Nine) in which, regardless- 
of chronology, the author has in- 
cluded all the well-known Dutch 
names. Of course one is a Roose- 
velt; the Vanderbilts are also 
raised to Knickerbocker lineage. 
Certain it is that the humor of 
Irving has qualities of extension 
and solidity not tolerated by New 
Yorker standards. Mr. Anderson 
has brightened up Irving but has 
lost some of his charm and the 
color —even the good red Dutch 
bricks are gray like the burghers. 

This Nieuw Amsterdam is really 
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a Boston in breeches. The gallows 
and the fort and weathercock are 
there but not the cheer nor the May- 
pole. The hero is a young man who 
just can’t take an order so he 
spends most of his time between 
the jail and the gallows, until he 
drives the Indians—who dance a 
shag—back to Harlem. Then his 
failing is condoned and he is rec- 
ognized as the true American. The 
heroine is completely Dutch in the 
number of her petticoats but to 
prove that these conceal no defects, 
she loses most of them when hauled 
through the jail window. Although 
the Council play with a broad Ger- 
man accent, Mr. Huston is astute 
enough to keep his Stuyvesant un- 
farced and emerges from a song 
and dance with the prettiest girls 
on any stage to rounds of applause 
for his dry wit and the silver leg 
he manages so spryly. Mr. Kurt 
Weill has donated a clever musical 
score which contains no hint of the 
seventeenth century. The Council 
are basses; the hero a baritone, the 
pretty chorus bang their scrubbing 
brushes; the lyrics are hauled in 
with small dramatic scruple. But 
Knickerbocker Holiday has a vir- 
ility that is a component of Max- 
well Anderson. It also has some 
lines of simply incredible bad taste. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 





Oscar Witpe.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Stokes wrote the play but Wilde is 
their best collaborator. His epi- 
grams and Robert Morley’s imper- 
sonation give brilliance to a situa- 
tion that is wholly somber. At 
best it may be called discreetly 
painful. Appearing as a boy in the 
play, Lord Alfred Douglas has writ- 
ten in his preface to the English 
edition, that he is delighted to let 
it arouse sympathy for a man who, 
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if treated in a more Christian spirit, 
would have enriched the stage with 
many masterpieces of dramatic art. 
We confess that our Christianity 
was very content to see Wilde con- 
victed. Though he became a Cath- 
olic at the end, we leave him drink- 
ing himself to death in a Paris 
café. In the scene just before— 
which to us should have been the 
last—Wilde explains that his pen 
is halted. His muse must sing and 
prison has made him feel pity. “I 
put my genius into life—my talent 
into my books.” 

It is as a successful hedonist that 
he first appears, scattering the 
largesse of his wit. Frank Harris, 
he describes as one “who goes to all 
the best houses—once.” Lady X is 
a hostess who began with a salon 
and ended with a restaurant. The 
artist who has a superb line but 
doesn’t know where to draw it is 
Aubrey Beardsley. But behind the 
sunlight of Algiers, the shaded 
lamps of his flat, the candles of the 
smart restaurant, is the dark shad- 
ow that finally engulfs Wilde when 
so mistakenly he sued Lord Al- 
fred’s father for libel. Implication, 
however, is the safety of the play. 
The cast is as well-mannered and 
competent as the direction. Robert 
Morley is careful not to overstrain 
an exaggerated personality. His 
fumbling white hands that finally 
drop the delicately tinted gloves 
during the trial mark his weakness, 
and in describing a detail of prison 
life—part of it with his back to 
the audience—Morley gives the pic- 
ture of a completely broken man. 
But even his art could not stir our 
sympathy. The play may have 
every ‘excuse of good taste in writ- 
ing and execution but there re- 
mains no excuse for the subject 
matter.—At the Fulton. 
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DANTON’S DEATH.—The play was 
written by a young German revo- 
lutionist in 1835 as a study of lead- 
ership and mob psychology. Just 
ten years ago Max Reinhardt used 
it as a show piece for his genius in 
mass direction. The Jacobin Club, 
the National Convention, the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal afforded such 
stirring material that, in training 
his American crowds, Reinhardt 
squandered all the profits from his 
triumphant Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. His production closed on 
a frenzied whirl of sans culottes in 
Phrygian caps, stamping out the 
“Carmagnole” round the guillotine. 

In the production at the Mercury, 
Mr. Orson Welles has attempted to 
restrict drama to the leaders and 
has solidified the mobs into hun- 
dreds of small masks on a gigantic 
screen—which gives the first im- 
pression of being a rubble wall. As 
the screen closes all ordinary 
modes of exit, the actors enter the 
cavernous stage up a_ staircase 
from the cellar to be compressed 
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into miniature tableaux on a plat- 
form under a flood light. Robe- 
spierre and Danton make their 
speeches to the audience alone on 
a Stygian stage. Sokoloff, the orig- 
inal German Robespierre is largely 
unintelligible in English; though 
Nature formed Mr. Welles for the 
role of Danton, he has handed it 
to Martin Gabel and as St. Just, 
Welles is as badly miscast. With 
Sokoloff in the Reinhardt produc- 
tion were Hartmann as Danton and 
Arnold Korff as St. Just; their three 
fine performances more than com- 
pensated for the lack of English 
but then they had their mobs to 
play against. Even Nijinski could 
hardly have danced Scheherazade 
without any slave girls! We ad- 
mire Messrs. Welles and House- 
man so sincerely and are so grate- 
ful for their courage and imagina- 
tion that we only wish they had at 
the last moment decided to present 
Danton as a farced version of mod- 
ern theatrical methods.—At the 
Mercury. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t TAKE It WitH You.— 
Almost everyone must have enjoyed 
this ingratiating comedy but if they 
haven’t there’s still time to see it 
with the original cast and at lower 
prices.—At the Ambassador. 


March, 1938 


BACHELOR Born.—The cast is not 
the same but the prices are popu- 


lar. So is this beguiling tale of 
English school life.—At the Mans- 
field. 

May 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—This revue 
depends not on beautiful girls but 
bitter satiric ideas. The music by 
Rome is fresh and gay and the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers provide 
an enthusiastic cast.—At the Labor 
Stage. 

June 


WHat A Lire.— Any American 
high school provides the ripple of 
laughs that have kept this simple 
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comedy open after a long summer. 
—At the Biltmore. 


July 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL.—Few musi- 
cal comedies have heroines as de- 
liciously graceful as Zorina, who 
dances her way through two of 
Balanchine’s most amusing ballets. 
There is also Dennis King and un- 
usually pleasing décor. But it’s 
more sophisticated than the title.— 
At the Shubert. 


November 


THe Fasutous’ INvALip. — The 
Living Newspaper has reappeared 
in highly colored form in this 
pageant of the American Theater 
for the last twenty years by Kauf- 
man and Hart. It is a generous en- 
tertainment with glimpses of more 
than twenty old successes and their 
stars and the particular history of 
one famous theater. Something for 
all theatrical enthusiasts.—At the 
Broadhurst. 


Big Btow.—A melodrama of 
Florida crackers plus a hurricane, 
staged by the Federal Theater with 
an excellent cast. As full of curi- 


ous folk study as Tobacco Road 
but with a clean, exciting story and 
a hurricane that nearly lifts the 
roof.—At the Marine Elliott. 
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Kiss THE Boys GoopByeE.—A 
farce by the author of The Women 
that leaves nothing ideal about the 
men. Indeed they are the most 
crawling set of reptiles now on the 
stage. The heroine comes from 
Georgia and not only wins the lead 
in the great screen picture of the 
year but also shoots the producer. 
She talks more than Hamlet but 
she saves us from the other char- 
acters’ continuous cheap wise- 
cracks.—At the Henry Miller. 


HELLz-A-Poppin.—This has to be 
expressed by X over the radio but 
it really is much milder than it 
sounds and very much funnier. In 
fact its ebullient tomfoolery has so 
caught the hearts of New York that 
despite the half-hearted response of 
the critics, it has become the hit 
of the musicals. For a non-intelli- 
gent evening. — At the Forty-sizth 
Street. 


Sing Out THE NeEws.—A New 
Deal revue by the irrepressible 
Kaufman and Hart whose ideas and 
humor are hard to overreach. It 
has the political and social slant of 
Pins and Needles but the humor is 
far more liberal and kindly. The 
sets are gay and there are two de- 
lightful Negro ensembles—particu- 
larly the christening party of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones with 
Rex Ingram.—At the Music Bor. 














The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FaitH. I/t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CHRISTMAS EVE FOLKLORE 


ANY of the folktales and leg- 
ends proper to Christmas Eve 
in Great Britain, Brittany, Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol and elsewhere, are 
of sprites, elves, ghosts, errant souls 
from purgatory—all beings that are 
usually invisible to human eyes ex- 
cept on this Holy Eve. Other and 
more localized folklore is of inani- 
mate objects, dolmens, rocks, 
sculptured stonework, buried cities, 
which exhibit a life of their own 
for the midnight hour. These 
groups of folktales are most inter- 
esting. Some if not all may have 
arisen—probably unconsciously— 
as allegories in the folk-mind, of 
the struggle between the passing 
pagan creeds and the all-conquer- 
ing Christian Faith. Imps and 
hobgoblins,—such were the forms 
to which the old deities were de- 
graded in the minds of the newly 
converted Christian folk. Fantas- 
tic beings many of them, but all 
were subject to the Holy Child 
Whose Birth is celebrated yearly at 
Midnight Mass. 
From this belief in imps and gob- 
lins sprang many harmless Christ- 
mas customs, some of which still 





flourish. For example, people of 
Teutonic descent are fond of deco- 
rating their homes with evergreen 
boughs. These evergreens, and also 
the yule log (rarely seen in Eng- 
land now) can be cut at any con- 
venient time, but they should not 
actually be brought into the house 
until the Eve, which notion is a 
relic of the old belief that the elves 
that came into the house clinging 
to the branches could not annoy 
the family as the power of the Holy 
Child to be born that night, re- 
strains them. But when the twelve 
days of Christmastide are ended, the 
evergreens must be taken down and 
burned, or else, as Herrick tells us 
in a charming poem, the elves— 
now that the Christmas holydays 
are over, would tease and annoy 
the household staff. 

The idea that it is unlucky to 
leave evergreens up on the walls 
after the holidays are over, dies 
hard in England. Last winter, the 
writer of this article came across 
a case of the ancient superstition 
being adapted, unconsciously, to 
the altered conditions of modern 
life. The wife of a country police- 
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man, a young, fairly well-educated 
woman bought her Christmas deco- 
rations at the stores; not the tradi- 
tionally holly and ivy, but paper 
chains, tinsel flowers and such like. 
At the end of the holidays the pa- 
per decorations were burned, much 
to the husband’s disapproval, who 
considered that paper chains and 
flowers, costing several shillings, 
should be put away carefully for 
future use. But the woman held 
it to be unlucky to save Christmas 
decorations and followed the prac- 
tice of her ancestors, who, however, 
had a good reason for destroying 
the faded evergreens. 

There are many traditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the British Isles of 
stones which move on Christmas 
Eve at midnight. In Cornwall are 
certain rocks which are said to bow 
three times; in Guernsey, stone ani- 
mals adorning the gateposts bow 
three times, elsewhere a stone cock 
crows the midnight hour, all in 
honor of our Infant Lord. In Ox- 
fordshire, an almost unknown ring 
of prehistoric stones—the Roll- 
right Stones—are said to change 
into girls who go down to the river 
to bathe on Christmas Eve, while 
the Banbury Stone in the same 
county visits the river for a drink. 
These tales appear on a far wider 
scale in Southern Brittany. The 
menhirs of the Carnac alignments, 
about 3,000 (said locally to be 
Caesar’s soldiers, petrified as they 
pursued St. Cornely with intent to 
slay him), rush to the seashore and 
bathe; but they must all be back in 
their places before the last stroke 
of the bell for Midnight Mass. Men- 
hirs situated in the interior of Brit- 
tany go to the nearest stream and 
drink. Both in Brittany and Corn- 
wall, England, are other folktales, 
too numerous to relate, of prehis- 
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toric stones which were once people, 
who, transgressing the divine law 
in some way, were petrified as a 
warning to others. They, too, often 
have a few minutes respite on the 
Holy Night. 

The motif of this strictly con- 
trolled movement of certain stones 
which is common to all these folk- 
tales, suggests that these beliefs are 
a reminiscence of stone worship, 
when definite stones being reputed 
divine, were of course able to move, 
drink, eat, at will. The pioneer 
Christian missionaries confronted 
throughout Western Europe with 
the stone cults, eradicated in time 
and with difficulty the belief in the 
actual divinity of stones, but it was 
impossible to suppress all the un- 
canny notions concerning the old 
sacred stones; these superstitions 
are quoted, if not believed in seri- 
ously, to this day, that is, the stone 
resumes a certain amount of active 
life on Christmas Eve, which must 
stop when the church bell an- 
nounces that the God of the Chris- 
tian Faith is about to be born. 

There are several tales of Eng- 
lish, Swiss and Tyrolese brownies 
or household fairies, who help their 
human masters cheerfully for years 
in their daily work, and then steal 
the most treasured possessions, such 
as a miller’s grindstone — usually 
after receiving a Christmas present 
of new clothes—and fly off with the 
stolen booty. The constant part of 
this group of folktales is, that just 
as the thief is about to pass the 
frontier of river or mountain pass, 
he hears the sound of Christmas 
bells and is powerless to go further. 
Arrested in his flight, he must stay 
in that place for ever, jumping 
with his stolen burden backwards 
and forwards over the river or pass, 
making so much noise as he jumps 
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that people far and wide know of 
his penance. It is probable that the 
brownies which help the English 
farmer’s wife, the dwarfs that as- 
sist the Swiss miller at night, are 
folk memories of a dwarf aborigi- 
nal race inhabiting these countries. 
The little men, conquered, driven 
away, or reduced to servitude, 
would naturally make tricksy ma- 
licious helpers. They, too, in the 
legends are subject to the voice of 
the Mass bells. 

In the Channel Islands and in 
parts of Scotland, church bells 
stolen from their belfries by Henry 
Tudor, were shipped abroad to be 
sold and melted down for cannon. 
Ships carrying these bells stolen so 
wickedly, were wrecked, and, so the 
story goes, the bells lying at the 
bottom of the Channel give tongue 
every Christmas Eve at midnight,— 
they have not forgotten all these 
centuries that their mission was to 
announce the Holy Mass when our 
Lord is born again on Catholic al- 
tars. Shipwrecked bells call to 
mind the many towns round about 
the British and French coasts 
which were submerged by the sea 
long ago. The most famous is the 
—probably imaginary—city of Ys, 
once the capital of Western Brit- 
tany, which was flooded in the fifth 
century as divine judgment on a 
peculiarly wicked town. Bretons say 
that the churches and houses are 
still there off Audierne Bay. The 
bells still chime the Christmas 
Mass, and at the great spring tides, 
fishermen claim to be able to see 
the church towers through the 
clear water. One tradition has it 
that St. Guenolé, the faithful states- 
man-priest of the king of Ys is in 
his cathedral, ready vested, waiting 
to offer Mass. But he cannot say it, 
for he has no server. There the 
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saint must wait at the bottom of the 
sea, until on some Christmas Eve 
a living being is brave enough to 
dive through the waters to the ca- 
thedral, to answer the saint’s Mid- 
night Mass. On that glorious 
Christmas Eve, second only to the 
first Holy Eve, the waters will re- 
cede, the wonderful city will reap- 
pear in pristine freshness, and Brit- 
tany will take her rightful place 
among the nations once more. 
There is another homely and rather 
cynical version of the means which 
is to bring about the city’s resur- 
rection. In some districts they say 
that Ys will not be saved until on a 
Christmas Eve, two young men 
carry the bundles of an old beggar 
woman to her home. Many times 
during the centuries the old woman 
—who has apparently perpetual vi- 
tality—has asked youths to help 
her. So far, all have in turn re- 
fused, and Ys is still at the bottom 
of the sea. 

England also has towns buried 
beneath the waves, some as recent- 
ly as the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Old Cromer, Shipham, 
and of course Dunwich. The Scilly 
Isles are said to be the high ground 
of the submerged land of Lyonesse. 
As do their brothers across the 
Channel, English sailors claim to 
hear the Christmas bells and see 
roofs shining fathoms deep, but 
they have no tales as have the Bre- 
tons as to how the drowned cities 
shall re-emerge again. Inland 
towns also are said to have been 
buried by landslide or earthquake 
in Britain and Brittany. In the lat- 
ter country, there is a town buried 
under a mountain in North Brit- 
tany. Every seven years the moun- 
tain opens on the Eve to reveal it. 
Anyone may go to that town, help 
himself from the treasures in the 
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shops, but he must be alert, and 
hurry off at the first peal of the bell 
for Midnight Mass, for the moun- 
tain closes again at the last peal for 
another seven years. 

In the English tales there is no 
imaginative hint of buried splen- 
dor, nor is the town ever revealed 
to human eyes, but its site is well 
known locally. If one visits the in- 
dicated spot in County Durham at 
midnight on Christmas Eve, the 
bells will be heard ringing for Mass 
far, far beneath the earth. Some- 
what the same tradition exists in 
Cornwall, where if one kneels over 
old mines with one’s ear to the 
ground, little men, “the spiggans,” 
can be heard chanting Midnight 
Mass in disused mines. 

A very interesting group of 
Christmas Eve legends—presum- 
ably of later development than 
those of magic stones and malicious 
dwarfs—treat of the doings of the 
Poor Souls, who in Brittany, Ire- 
land and Wales, are said to have 
freedom from Purgatory for the 
Holy Eve. Many souls, in Brittany 
particularly, come back to their 
old homes for this blessed respite. 
Kindly householders leave lights 
burning to guide the soul to its old 
haunts. (This must not be con- 
fused with the beautiful practice 
in parts of Ireland, the Tyrol and 
the Black Forest, Germany, of put- 
ting a lighted candle in the window 
at dusk to welcome the Holy 
Mother and St. Bridget, in the 
former country; the Holy Child and 
His angel escort in the latter dis- 
tricts.) Very prevalent is the be- 
lief that Christmas Eve is the time 
when many a soul finishes its pain- 
ful penance and enters heaven. 
Brittany has many examples of this 
belief which are most convincing, as 
the name of the soul, and the men 
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and women who encounter it, are 
always known! In particular, it 
is said the souls of careless priests, 
of those who neglected to offer Mass 
for a parishioner’s intention, those 
who refused to answer sick calls on 
stormy nights, have often been seen 
on Christmas Eve, usually in some 
desolate unused chapel where they 
wait night after night for centuries 
for the living person who will come 
some Christmas Eve and is willing 
to serve their Midnight Mass; as on 
the Eve only, these souls in the 
form they had in their lifetime, are 
visible to human eyes. 

There are many tales especially 
in the mountainous districts of 
Brittany, of men or boys who 
strayed inadvertently into a chapel 
unknown to them, late on Christ- 
mas Eve to see the congregation in 
their places, but the priest, though 
standing ready vested by the altar, 
was without a server. The new- 
comer, asked to serve Mass, does so 
willingly. Then when it is over, 
the priest in thanking the server 
tells him that in so doing, he has 
released him, a Poor Soul for cen- 
turies, from the penance incurred 
for some grevious sin. The ghost, 
for such it is, crumbles into dust as 
the spirit enters heaven. The con- 
gregation have vanished also, and 
the terrified server finds himself in 
a desolate chapel which is probably 
miles from his home. Even in Lon- 
don, there is pointed out a church 
where the ghost of a priest who 
took offerings for Masses he did not 
say, paces the floor nightly waiting 
for a server. But there is no merci- 
ful hint that a human being will 
release him some Christmas Eve. 
Probably because the idea of pen- 
ance and of purgatory was lost at 
the Reformation, and only the no- 
tion of a restless ghost remained. 
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A peculiarly beautiful _ belief 
which is widespread in Brittany, is 
that Christmas Eve is the special 
night when the souls of those who 
died during the previous year, and 
who have never committed grievous 
sin, enter Paradise after a very 
short Purgatory, but not until they 
have heard Midnight Mass upon 
earth. This is the order of their 
going. After darkness has fallen, 
the souls from each parish meet in 
some unfrequented lane. Men, 
women and children, in the clothes 
they wore on earth, walk in proces- 
sion after a white-haired priest and 
a young altar boy who guides them 
through the darkness by the con- 
tinuous ringing of his little bell. 
Each soul carries a lighted candle, 
thus, if any living person happens 
to be in the lane that night, he or 
she will see and recognize the 
ghosts, and will, if he have any 
feeling at all, say not only the De 
Profundis, but call down a Christ- 
mas blessing on the passers-by, 
who singing meanwhile the Na- 
tivity carol, make their way along 
the winding lane to a deserted 
chapel lighted and ready for Mid- 
night Mass. Then, earth left be- 
hind, in company with other en- 
franchised souls coming from all 
over Brittany, to the glad welcome 
of our Lady and St. Anne, the Good 
Grandmother, they enter heaven on 
the morning of Christmas Day. 
Nor are those who died far from 
their home parish forgotten. At 
nightfall on the Eve, the souls of 
drowned Breton sailors rise from 
all the seas of the world, drift back 
to their own coast, hear Mass in 
some lonely chapel on the seashore 
and pass with their countrymen 
through the wide opened gates of 
heaven. What seems to be a piti- 
ful debasement of this beautiful if 


fanciful Breton belief, is, ox was 
until recently, prevalent in parts of 
Wales and Guernsey,—Protestant 
countries, the former peopled by a 
Celtic stock, the latter, being so 
very close to the French coast, hav- 
ing naturally many customs and 
traditions in common with Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. The super- 
stition is, that at midnight on 
Christmas Eve, the ghosts'of those 
parishioners who died during the 
previous year walk in procession 
around the outside of the church, 
murmuring the names of those who 
will die in the parish during the 
coming year. Thus, inquisitive 
people, if they hide in the dark 
porch of the church, can hear them, 
but only if they keep absolute si- 
lence both before and after the 
ghostly procession passes. The 
eavesdroppers say the  Lord’s 
Prayer together before they dis- 
perse, which is perhaps a relic of 
the Breton’s De Profundis for the 
Poor Souls; but the mystery of the 
Mass is meaningless to these Prot- 
estant villagers, and the doctrines 
of penance, purgatory, and prayers 
for the dead, were forgotten nearly 
four hundred years ago. 

So deep is the love of Bretons 
for Midnight Mass, that there are 
many folktales concerning people 
who neglected to honor our Lord 
by assisting at the Mass offered at 
the traditional hour of His Birth. 
There is much similarity between 
the tales from different districts, 
and as is usual, the name of the 
people concerned, the village, and 
the date of the occurrence, are defi- 
nitely stated. 

The general trend of such tradi- 
tions is as follows: A smith or 
wheelwright is so much absorbed 
in his work on Christmas Eve that 
he will not lay it aside at his wife’s 
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entreaty to go to Midnight Mass 
with her and their children. And 
as the wife sees she cannot change 
her husband’s decision, she begs 
him to stop work and join them in 
prayer when he hears the sanctus 
bell proclaim the Elevation. The 
man promises to do this; wife and 
children go off. The smith gets 
more absorbed in his work, so that 
when he hears the first bell, he will 
not stop, and is still hammering 
away when the last bell announces 
that the Elevation is finished. The 
door opens, a stranger enters and 
demands that the smith shall mend 
his cart wheel. The smith refuses 
testily, whereupon the stranger 
laughs, and remarks that the smith 
will not only mend the wheel but 
will ride in the cart when it is re- 
paired. Horrified, the smith looks 
up to recognize the “Ankou,” the 
Breton personification of Death. 
Too late he regrets that he had ig- 
nored the message of the sanctus 
bells. He has just time to say good- 
by to his wife and children and to 
ask their forgiveness. Then he 
must follow the “Ankou” out into 
the night. 

But the greater part of this 
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Christmas Eve lore ends on a hap- 
pier note. All the Celtic countries 
have or had until lately a belief 
that the gates of heaven are opened 
wide on Christmas Eve at midnight 
when our Lord and His angels are 
down on earth. The souls of those 
who die at midnight on the Holy 
Eve can enter heaven without any 
intervening trial of purgatory. 
Breton folk say that very old peo- 
ple will not die until Christmas 
Eve, then when their souls leave 
their worn-out bodies, they drift 
through space until they find the 
souls of young innocent children. 
In company with the babes of un- 
sullied purity the aged _ enter 
heaven. And whatever the founda- 
tion of this popular Breton belief 
(it may well be the same as that 
which underlies other folk tradi- 
tions, that the influence of the Holy 
Child, the power of the Christian 
Faith, prevails over ancient forms 
of paganism) it is a seemly and 
gracious thought that at the Feast 
of the Divine Infant, it is the souls 
of young children who escort the 
tired spirits of the aged to the 
heavenly land. 
F. M. VERRALL. 











Nova et Vetera 


CHRISTMAS JOY 


THE birth of our Lord is not a 
transient incident in time; it is an 
abiding fact. Christ born to us is 
ever with us: He is ours, the Son of 
Man, as long as man remains. 

With a cry of exquisite but ten- 
der joy the Church realizes that this 
Child is hers as well as the Mother- 
Maid’s. The recognition of this in- 
timate truth is the joy of the mid- 
day Mass; it is the joy, too, of all 
souls who have passed beyond the 
recognition of Jesus Christ as a 
figure in history into the realization 
of the fact that He is the ever-living 
God made Man, in union with 
whom all humanity and every hu- 
man soul individually finds entire 
rest and perfect life. He is the con- 
summation of all the deepest hu- 
man desire and most exalted hope, 
to whom all true souls must of the 
necessity of their being come to find 
rest; for He, and He alone, is Son 
of Man in an absolute sense, since 
He alone exhibits in Himself the 
full ideal of human life; even as 
Son of God He manifests the ful- 
ness of the divine life. Therefore to 
Him are true souls drawn by the 
very compulsion of their desire; nor 
can they find rest till they find Him. 
But in the moment that they find 
Him they feel that their lives are 
complete, their inmost yearning is 
satisfied, for they have found One 
in whom their souls can rejoice and 
live utterly and for ever. 

Only as the soul realizes this in- 
timate abiding relationship with 
the Babe of Bethlehem does she 


know the meaning of the words, 
“And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” By taking our 
flesh our Saviour passed into the 
lives of men as their personal pos- 
session for all time and for eternity; 
to those at least who care to possess 
Him. His birth in the stable at 
Bethlehem was but the historic link 
in time between His eternal genera- 
tion as God in the divine life and 
his unending generation in the hu- 
man hearts that welcome Him. “A 
Child is born to us, a Son is given 
to us, and the government is upon 
His shoulder”; for to Him mankind 
looks for truth and guidance and 
life, and in Him only does it find 
what it wants in ultimate fulness 
and perfection. “And His name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, God, the Mighty, the Father of 
the world to come, the Prince of 
peace.” For to those who know 
Him He is ever a source of fresh 
admiration and delight; His counsel 
never fails to guide them to the ful- 
fillment of their best desire; His 
strength supports them through dir- 
est struggle; He begets in them a 
new life which shall never end nor 
grow weary; and therefore it is that 
to them He is the Prince of peace, 
giving them a peace the world can- 
not give. 

To many people who profess to 
believe in Jesus Christ He is hardly 
more than an article of the Creed or 
a point in history. They know about 
Him rather than they can be said to 
know Him; and of those who know 
Him as their living Lord, ever pres- 
ent in their lives, only the very few 
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know Him with any clear discern- 
ment. And therefore it is that their 
souls go so far unsatisfied. Yet 
even the first beginnings of the pos- 
session of Him, the earliest con- 
ciousness of His presence in our 
lives, is joy and strength unspeak- 
able. For what would our lives be 
if He were altogether absent? It is 
His presence in our lives which 
gives us strength; it is His fuller 
presence which will give us joy. 

Very precious, then, should be 
those moments when Christ our 
Lord is with us in the Blessed Sac- 
rament. In those moments the 
Divine Babe is born to us, and we 
begin to taste the joy of the Saints. 
Only we so soon turn aside and 
gaze on other things! That is the 
sorrow of it all—the sorrow of the 
poverty and loneliness of the crib 
of Bethlehem. Yet for the moment 
we will dwell not upon our un- 
worthiness, but upon the fact of 
Christ’s presence, and, knowing 
Him present, we will fall down and 
adore and be glad that He has come 


to us. That is the Christmas spirit. 
—From De Torrente. By Fatuer CUTHBERT, 
O.S.F.C. (New York: Benziger Brothers). 
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PoLes APART 


THERE exists a fundamental dif- 
ference between Marxian charity 
and the charity of religions. The 
latter demands that you love your 
neighbor, no matter who he is, 
without excluding anyone. White 
will love black, rich will love poor, 
poor will love rich, and black will 
love white. By that is meant that 
you will wish your neighbor the 
greatest possible good, beginning 
with justice and respect for his 
rights. The Marxist, on the other 
hand, understands the word “char- 
ity” to mean a devotion to one’s 
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You 
must remember that anyone not of 
your class is your enemy. Any- 
thing useful to your class is good, 
and anything that weakens your 


own class, to the proletariat. 


class is evil. Hence, from this 
point of view, even respect given to 
another is evil. 

Marxian charity is, therefore, the 
gospel of group selfishness as op- 
posed to the Christian gospel of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

This fundamental point of oppo- 
sition, essentially moral or reli- 
gious, will help us to see that the 
antagonism of the two religions ex- 
tends to many other fields as well. 
The center of these oppositions re- 
mains in the primacy of the mate- 
rial as opposed to the primacy of 
the spirit. 

Marxism seeks happiness in the 
joy of assuring for all men mate- 
rial comfort; religion affirms that it 
can be found only in a tranquil 
conscience, peace of heart, and su- 
premacy of the spirit. Marxism 
recognizes nothing higher than the 
sexual instinct which assimilates 
man to the category of animals. 
Religion strives to elevate man to 
that true love which is stable, con- 
jugal, paternal or maternal, filial or 
fraternal. Marxism mindful only 
of the body, concerns itself with a 
collection of individuals. Religion 
promotes the cult of the family. 
Marxism acknowledges neither 
truth nor justice as independent of 
the reigning social class, as tomor- 
row. both will change. Religion 
teaches that the only sufficient rea- 
son for the existence of truth, jus- 
tice, natural rights, etc., is their 
universality. Marxism subjects the 
individual to the social group, 
which he must serve without ques- 
tion; its ideals, hates, loves, in a 
word, its orthodoxy, he must 
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espouse. Religion (in spite of the 
often repeated false objections 
about the pretended subjection of 
the mind to dogmas) places above 
all else the human dignity and free 
responsibility in virtue of which 
each one must seek for himself and 
freely embrace the truth; that dig- 
nity, furthermore, which respects 
the ideas of others at all times and 
attempts to convert the erring by 
logical reasoning, not by force of 
arms; that dignity which places the 
conscience of the individual above 
the opinions of the community. 

Thus we see the true extent of 
the battle-field on which Marxism 
and religion are engaged in combat. 
The battle is inevitable. No won- 
der that Lenin exclaimed: “I hate 
God as I do my personal enemies.” 
And he spoke truly, for the true 
God is He who resides in the shad- 
ows of man’s heart and allows no 
god of hate and violence, of filth 
and blood, to rise therefrom. 


—From What is Communism? By Rev. E. 
Deraye, S.J. Translated by Bernarp F. Scuvu- 
MACHER (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co.). 
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CHRISTMAS IN YOSEMITE 


CHRISTMAS brought us a cordial, 
gentle, soothing snowstorm —a 
thing of plain, palpable, innocent 
beauty that the frailest child would 
love. The myriad diamonds of the 
sky came gracefully in great con- 
gregational flakes, not falling or 
floating, but just coming to their 
appointed places upon rock or leaf 
in a loving, living way of their own 
—snow-germs, flowers of the moun- 
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tain clouds in whose folds and 
fields all rivers take their rise. The 
floral stars of the fields above are 
planted upon the fields below. The 
pines, the naked oaks, the bushes, 
the mosses too and crumpled ferns 
are all in equal bloom, and belong 
to the same one great icy order... . 

Our little meadow, lying like a 
patch of brown cloth, suddenly 
stretches away into a vast and 
boundless plain, for the mighty 
ramparts of the valley are hidden, 
and we feel as if in a wide plain. 
Occasionally a thin place in the 
storm recalls our rocks in dim, un- 
certain patches, wonderfully 
smoothed and softened. 

But now the last sky blossom has 
fallen, the clouds depart in sepa- 
rate companies, leaving the valley 
open to other influences and com- 
munions. Every tree seems to be 
possessed with a new kind of life— 
in sounds and gestures they are 
new creatures, born again. The 
whole valley, sparkling in the late 
sunlight, looks like a trim, polished, 
perfect existence. The dome Tis- 
siack looks down the valley like the 
most living being of all the rocks 
and mountains; one would fancy 
that there were brains in that lofty 
brow. How grandly comes the 
gloaming over this pearly beauty! 
What praise songs pour from the 
white chambers of the falls! Sure- 
ly the Lord loves this new creation, 
and His angels are now looking 
down at this new thing that His 
hands have wrought. 


—From John of the Mountains. The Un- 
published Journals of John Muir. Edited by 
Linnie Marsn Wotre (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.). 
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Our Lapy’s PLACE IN THE LITURGY 


Tue liturgy has never been a 
static unpliable form of prayer, ad- 
mitting of no change or modifica- 
tion, for that would be bordering 
on the dead letter of a supersti- 
tious rite. It has always been a 
vital organism, growing and de- 
veloping as nourishment was of- 
fered it either by the praying faith- 
ful or by the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority. In fact from this point 
of view we might almost describe 
the liturgy as the rhythmic forma- 
tion of popular devotion given offi- 
cial sanction by the Church. Its 
first origins were such and its pres- 
ent vitality is no different. It may 
therefore be possible to incorporate 
into the official body of the liturgy 
the highly developed popular wor- 
ship of the mother of God. There 
are indeed some signs that this 
natural process has been at work 
for several years. There is more 
than a hint of it in the words of 
Leo XIII: “Just as by the recitation 
of the Divine Office, priests offer a 
public, constant and most effica- 
cious supplication; so the supplica- 
tion offered by the members of this 
[the Rosary] Sodality in the reci- 
tation of the Rosary, or ‘Psalter of 
our Lady’ as it has been styled by 
some of the Popes, is also in a way 
public, constant and _ universal” 
(Augustissimae Virginis). Is it not 
possible that just as the prayers 
after Mass, addressed in the main 
to the Queen of heaven, have be- 
come by custom almost liturgical, 
so also Rosaries, Litanies and simi- 


lar devotions to our Lady during 
Benediction, when the faithful are 
adoring the one Mediator, will 
come to be regarded as liturgical 
as Vespers or Compline? A similar 
fusion might take place in other 
forms of worship of our Lord. If 
something of this nature does oc- 
cur we shall be provided with a 
worship of the “Socia Christi Medi- 
atoris” giving explicit emphasis to 
the “hyperdulia” which is her due, 
and thus preparing the way for the 
definition of the doctrine. 
Finally it appears essential that 
such liturgical worship should pre- 
cede the definition because only by 
such a process is it possible to avoid 
certain exaggerations and miscon- 
ceptions that are liable to arise 
from the idea of our Lady as the 
mediatrix or the coredemptrix. A 
misinterpretation of the doctrine 
may well reb Christ of his unique 
position as Head of the Mystical 
Body, the one Mediator and High- 
priest, making it seem as though 
we require a mediator to reach the 
Mediator. Such a mistaken atti- 
tude is impossible in a liturgical 
context; if the devotion to Mary 
were always intimately connected 
with the Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
centre and pivot of the whole of the 
liturgy, many false conceptions and 
difficulties would be avoided. In 
that one act of the day, which 
should colour all our prayers, we 
see and cooperate in the work of 
the unique Redeemer, we stand by 
the feet of the lonely, suffering 
Christ as he hangs upon the Cross. 
Yet at the same time we stand be- 
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side his Mother and listen to his 
words to the Apostle John com- 
mending us all to her maternal 
patronage. The “per Mariam” of 
devotional writing is modified and 
seen in true perspective only when 
placed beside the “per Christum 
Dominum nostrum” which per- 
vades the whole of the liturgy. It 
is in view of the Christian sacrifi- 
cial worship that we are forbidden 
to address Mary as “Priest,” but it 
is in view of the same sacrifice that 
we can recognize our Lady’s part as 
“the office of tending and nourish- 
ing that Victim and at the ap- 
pointed hour presenting him for the 
sacrifice” (Pius X.). 

Perhaps we are arguing too much 
on a priori grounds in thus seeing 
the development of worship and 
doctrine concerning our Lady’s 
unique position in the scheme of 
salvation culminating in such a 
synthesis, but it would seem to be 
the general trend of the interaction 
between the two as we have traced 
it from the germinal state of the 
first Anaphora up to the bloom of 
the present day. At least we may 
say that the liturgy, strictly so 
called, with its centre in the daily 
sacrifice seems to have given hither- 
to no special type of veneration 
which could be easily recognized as 
“hyperdulia.” While in the liturgy 
itself the worship of our Lady may 
perhaps be distinguished from that 
of the rest of the saints quantita- 
tively rather than qualitatively, out- 
side the liturgy a noticeable venera- 
tion of the mediatrix has grown up, 
which seems to provide the distinc- 
tive worship required. It remains 
then for this devotion formally to 
enter the ranks of the liturgy and 
pave the way for a definition. 


—Conrap Peprer, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), November. 
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ETHICS FOR RELIGION 


TuatT there exists a very real dif- 
ference between ethics and religion 
is a fact that is not always recog- 
nized. Indeed it might be asserted, 
without any wish for controversy, 
that present-day Protestantism, 
with its insistence on private in- 
terpretation and an individual sense 
of duty, is more markedly ethical 


in character than religious. And 
yet this was not always so. The 
original “Reformers” emphasized 


faith to the detriment of good 
works. Their attitude then was al- 
most: “Believe, and it doesn’t much 
matter what you do.” The two 
halves of the statement have now 
been reversed, and it might read: 
“Behave decently, and it doesn’t 
much matter what you believe.” 
Briefly, ethics have to do with con- 
duct: religion with a relation, an 
attitude towards God. The Stoics 
of ancient Greece and Rome and 
the German disciples of Kant were 
ethicians rather than religious men. 
At the Modern Churchmen’s Con- 
ference Mr. J. T. Christie, the head- 
master of Westminster School, 
made an interesting reference to 
this distinction in speaking of what 
is often termed “the public school 
religion.” Its essence he considered 
to be the substitution of conduct 
for real religion. To give the prin- 
cipal place to conduct was, in his 
opinion, to reduce religion to a kind 
of spiritual extra, cultivated by the 
few, and to replace the Christian 
ideal by a standard of gentlemanly 
behaviour which was only too easy 
of achievement, and remained, of 
course, merely on the natural 
plane. Christianity, he insisted, 
could not be summed up in the 
maxim “Play the game”; it in- 
volved a conversion to and serv- 
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ice of the Almighty. In fact this 
substitution of ethics for religion 
is, he considered, “one of the worst 
and commonest betrayals of the re- 
ligious ideals of education.” The 
confusion of these two notions is 
very common in this country and 
is epitomized in the judgment: 
“Christian is as Christian does.” 
There is a sense in which this is 
very true: but another in which it 
is inadequate and even false. In 
Catholicism both faith and good 
works have their due place: there 
is faith that finds expression in vir- 
tue, and virtue that is raised to a 
higher level through faith. The 
Catholic is theocentric, Christocen- 
tric: it is from God and Christ that 
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all else comes, the love of the neigh- 
bour derives from the more primal 
love of God. Through the spiritual 
principle of grace he is united with 
Christ in Christ’s Mystical Body 
that is the Church. He is elevated 
from Nature to Super-nature, his 
actions have a supernatural value 
that is denied to merely natural 
virtue. The over-stressing of con- 
duct to the exclusion of more genu- 
inely religious ideas means, in prac- 
tice, that no account is taken of the 
supernatural, and the whole order 
of grace is ignored. On the other 
hand, in Catholic thought and the- 
ology ethics and religion find their 
true and fruitful harmony. 

—The Month (London), October. 











Recent Events 


NATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


NEw ORLEANS, Louisiana, was 
host to the Eighth National Eucha- 
ristic Congress held October 17th- 
20th. His Eminence, George Cardi- 
nal Mundelein, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, was Papal Legate to the Con- 
gress. He was accompanied by 
Msgr. Alberto Arborio-Mella, Maes- 
tro di Camera of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI. A special altar had 
been built for the principal outdoor 
functions. It incorporated many 
of the distinctive features of the 
architecture of New Orleans. It 
had a transparent canopy seventy- 
five feet high and stood on a plat- 
form laid out as a cross covering 
120 square feet. More than 125 
other altars were available in the 
seminary, the Roosevelt Hotel and 
the Municipal Auditorium. 

The program of events followed 
the usual pattern for Eucharistic 
Congresses, whether national or in- 
ternational. There were Midnight 
Masses celebrated every night. At 
the closing procession it was esti- 
mated 100,000 persons took part. 
In the line of march besides the 


Papal Legate, who carried the 
Blessed Sacrament, there were 
three archbishops, twenty-one 


bishops and fourteen abbots. 
The Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, was present for the 
duration of the Congress. His ad- 
dress before a sectional meeting of 
Religious pointed out that our altars 
are the center of the reKgious life 
and that no matter what may be 
the specific scope of any particu- 
lar Religious Institute, its sub- 


stance is in the Eucharist. In an 
address at the opening Mass of the 
Congress, the Most Rev. Edward 
Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, 
said there would be world peace if 
the nations’ rulers could meet in a 
Eucharistic Congress. 

The Most Rev. John Mark Gan- 
non, Bishop of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
at a meeting for journalists, called 
attention to the important fact that 
the Catholic Church and the secular 
press must stand together; he point- 
ed to Russia, Germany, Italy and 
Mexico, where, he said, dictator- 
ships have begun by attacks on a 
free press and on the Church. The 
bishop declared a united front must 
be presented by press and Church 
in this country to avoid the danger 
of absolutism and loss of personal 
and religious freedom. At the same 
meeting the Most Rev. John F. Noll, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
spoke on the “Spiritual Mission of 
the Catholic Press,” insisting that it 
must not only instruct the mind 
but guide the heart, lest we come 
to a state of “faith without spiritu- 
ality.” 

The Apostolic Delegate was the 
celebrant of the Solemn Mass for 
the Women’s Day, and the Most 
Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishcp 
of Milwaukee, preached on “The 
Holy Eucharist in a Christian De- 
mocracy.” He pointed out that it 
was social unity and not merely na- 
tional or group unity which is 
sorely needed today to bring about 
the solution of our problems. 

Special sessions were held for a 
large gathering of colored Catho- 
lics. The Rev. Dr. Maurice Sheehy 
of the Catholic University of 
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America, addressed a group of col- 
lege men and women on “The Edu- 
cated Negro and His Mission to 
Promote Catholic Culture.” Pro- 
fessor David Jackson spoke on 
“Progress and Results of Higher 
Education Among the Colored 
Group.” The Most Rev. Jules B. 
Jeanmard, Bishop of Lafayette, 
Louisiana, was chairman. 

The message which President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt sent to the 
Congress contained a strong de- 
fense of the principle of freedom of 
conscience. He concluded by say- 
ing: “We still remain true to the 
faith of our fathers who estab- 
lished religious liberty when the 
nation began. We must remember, 
too, that our forebears in every 
generation, and whenever they es- 
tablished their homes, made 
prompt and generous provision for 
the institutions of religion. We 
must continue their steadfast re- 
liance upon the providence of God. 

“I have said and I repeat to this 
solemn Eucharistic Congress that 
no greater blessing could come to 
our land today than a revival of 
the spirit of religion. I doubt if 
there is any problem in the world 
today—social, political or economic 
—that would not find happy solu- 
tion if approached in the spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

“May your prayers hasten the 
day when both men and nations 
will bring their lives into con- 
formity with the teaching of Him, 
Who is the Way, the Light and the 
Truth.” 

His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
broadcast a short message and his 
blessing on the second day of the 
Congress, in which he said that the 
Blessed Sacrament was “the Soul 
of the Church.” He continued, say- 
ing that wherever this Sacrament 
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is solemnly adored and received 
with pious frequency It will heal 
the ills and infirmities of men and 
will quicken and strengthen them 
in Christian virtues. 

At the end of the month Cardi- 
nal Mundelein, accompanied by the 
members of the Papal household 
who had come for the Congress, 
and also by three American bish- 
ops, the Most Rev. Edward F. Ho- 
ban of Rockford, Illinois, the Most 
Rev. Stanislaus V. Bona of Grand 
Island, Nebraska, and the Most Rev. 
William R. Griffin, Auxiliary Bish- 
op of La Crosse, Wisconsin, sailed 
for Rome to report to the Supreme 
Pontiff on the New Orleans Con- 
gress. The Cardinal Legate was 
met at Naples by William Phillips, 
American Ambassador to Italy, and 
brought by special train to Rome. 





BEATIFICATION OF MOTHER CABRINI 


TWENTY-ONE years after her 
death, Mother Francis Xavier Ca- 
brini was beatified on Sunday, No- 
vember 13th. His Eminence, 
George Cardinal Mundelein, who 
had officiated at her funeral in Chi- 
cago in December, 1917, and who 
went to Rome to report to His 
Holiness on the American Eucha- 
ristic Congress, took part in the 
Beatification ceremony and broad- 
cast a message back to this coun- 
try over the Vatican Radio Station 
later that day. Meanwhile, Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States, cele- 
brated Mass in honor of the newly 
Beatified on Sunday morning at 
the Mother Cabrini High School in 
New York, where the body of the 
Blessed is buried. The school is 
maintained by the Missionary Sis- 
ters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 

















who were founded by Mother Ca- 
brini. 

Blessed Francis Xavier Cabrini 
died at Columbus Hospital in Chi- 
cago, which she had founded in 
1903. She was sixty-seven years 
old and had labored twenty years 
founding schools and institutions 
for the sick and needy in North 
and South America. She was a 
naturalized American citizen. 
When canonized she will be the 
first American citizen to be so 
honored. 


<> 
> 





NAzt BARBARITY SHOCKS CIVILIZED 
WORLD 


On Monday, November 7th, a 
seventeen-year-old Polish Jew, Her- 
chel Grynszpan, shot and seriously 
wounded the Third Secretary of the 
German Embassy in Paris. He had 
received a post card from his par- 
ents, who had been living in Ger- 
many, telling him that they had 
been expelled and were on the Po- 
lish border, unable to enter that 
country. A few days later the Ger- 
man Secretary died. When news 
of this reached Berlin violent anti- 
Jewish demonstrations broke out, 
which continued for almost twen- 
ty-four hours and spread through- 
out Germany and Austria. Many 
synagogues, especially in Vienna, 
were burned. Private homes of 
Jews were entered by raiding mobs 
of Nazis and ransacked. Stores 
and shops owned by Jews were 
looted and burned. It was reported 
that 15,000 Jews were placed un- 
der “protective arrest” on Novem- 
ber 10th. 

On Armistice Day, Herr Goeb- 
bels, Propaganda Minister, denied 
that the “demonstrations” were or- 
ganized. He said that they repre- 
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sented the German people’s “spon- 
taneous reaction” to the Paris mur- 
der. The following day a startling 
decision of the German Govern- 
ment was made public: A “fine” of 
one billion marks was levied on 
German Jews as punishment for 
the assassination of a Third Secre- 
tary by a Jewish boy. It was also 
proclaimed that the Jews must re- 
pair the damage done by the Nazi 
mobs at their own expense and that 
insurance claims for the wrecked 
property will be confiscated in fa- 
vor of the Reich. 

Earlier in the month, Cardinal 
von Faulhaber, in an address to an 
overflowing crowd in his Munich 
Cathedral, stated that man had 
four inalienable rights: First, to 
believe in God; second, to worship 
God; third, to express his opinion 
and follow the dictates of his con- 
science; and fourth, to collaborate 
in all tasks of the nation. After 
the riots against the Jewish popula- 
tion had begun, Adolf Wagner, Nazi 
district leader for Bavaria, made an 
inflammatory address to members 
of his party in Munich, reading 
them a letter in which the Cardinal 
had asked for police protection in 
case popular passions were direct- 
ed against the Catholic clergy. As 
a result of that speech the crowd 
attacked the Cardinal’s residence, 
breaking many of the windows 
with bricks and clubs. Apparently 
they did not attempt to enter, as a 
similar crowd of ruffians did a 
month before, in the attack on Car- 
dinal Innitzer’s palace. The world- 
wide reaction to these events in 
Germany clearly expresses the uni- 
versal condemnation of all sane 
people to a type of madness which 
is bound to bring nothing but 
shame to the great mass of the Ger- 
man people. 
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LAWS AGAINST JEWS IN ITALY 


A MEETING of the Italian Cabinet 
on the eve of Armistice Day, with 
Premier Mussolini present as chair- 
man, promulgated as laws the de- 
crees laid down early in October 
by the Fascist Grand Council, 
changing certain details of them. 
Henceforth Jews are _ excluded 
from membership in the Fascist 
Party, which means that they can- 
not hold positions in the adminis- 
tration of the government, either 
national, provincial or municipal. 
Neither may they be employed in 
“banks of national interest” or in 
insurance companies. 

The restrictions imposed as to 
marriages run counter to the Con- 
cordat. An Associated Press dis- 
patch said that Msgr. Francesco 
Borgongini-Duca, Papal Nuncio to 
the Italian Government, and the 
Rev. Father Tacchi-Venturi had 
made attempts to forestall the new 
decrees concerning marriages be- 
tween Italian “Aryans” and “non- 
Aryans,” and on November 14th 
Osservatore Romano revealed that 
the Holy Father himself had ad- 
dressed personal letters to King 
Victor Emmanuel and Premier 
Mussolini, begging them not to per- 
mit such a violation of the Concor- 
dat. The Vatican paper said that 
no replies had been made to the 
Pope’s letters. It pointed out that 
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the question at issue affected only 
a limited number of cases, but that 
nevertheless it involved a principle 
of capital importance. The follow- 
ing day, however, the Osservatore 
Romano reported that King Victor 
Emmanuel had sent a friendly let- 
ter to Pope Pius, assuring him that 
efforts would be made to meet the 
Vatican’s objections to the new 
Italian marriage laws. In the King’s 
reply, the newspaper declared, “We 
are pleased to see at least a begin- 
ning of a comforting discussion to 
bring some agreement out of the 
conflicting views.” 

The new law says that marriages 
between “Italians of the Aryan 
race” and other races are null, and 
if performed must not be tran- 
scribed in the register of Italian 
civil marriages and therefore will 
have no legal existence. Article 
XXXV. of the Concordat, on the 
contrary, provides that “the parish 
priest immediately after the cele- 
bration of a marriage will draw up 
the marriage act, of which within 
five days he will transmit an inte- 
gral copy to the municipality in 
order that it may be transcribed in 
the register of civil marriages.” 

The new decrees exempt as non- 
Jewish, those born of parents of 
Italian nationality only one of 
whom was a Jew, if, as of October 
1, 1938, they practiced the Chris- 
tian religion. 


























SeuMAS CAWLEY (“The Church 
and War”) is a new contributor, 
born in Scotland of Irish parents 
some forty years ago, two of which 
he spent at the Marist monastery of 
Mount St. Michael, Dumfries, five 
as apprentice to a carpenter, and 
three at the Royal Technical Col- 
lege, Glasgow. In 1924 Mr. Cawley 
emigrated to the United States 
where he has been variously em- 
ployed as carpenter, building con- 
tractor and editor of a trade jour- 
nal. He is the author of a text- 
book on roofing and is at present 
secretary of the Roofing Contrac- 
tors’ Association. 

ROMANCES develop in the most 
unexpected places, and DoroTHY 
GRAHAM (Mrs. JAMES W. BENNETT) 
weaves a pretty one around the 
Japanese occupation of Peiping, a 
city dear to her heart from long 
periods of residence there. “Made 
in China” has the authentic flavor, 
—it was written by no “Old China 
Hand”! 

As we read ANNA MCcCLuRE 
SHOLL’s charming “Charles Dickens 
Orders Dinner” we could not help 
thinking of another stalwart Briton, 
G. K. Chesterton, as typical of the 
return she longs for to the beauty 
of bounty. Miss Sholl whose brush 
as well as pen has been busy these 
latter years, has recently returned 
from a long summer in Europe. 

WE are happy to have Don Luiar 
Sturzo again among our contribu- 
tors. He is still in London devot- 
ing himself to writing, and his 
present “Possession and Power” is 
to be the first chapter in a new 
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book, Politics and Morals, soon to 
be published by Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 

W. Patrick DONNELLY, S.J. (“A 
Priest in Overalls”) became inter- 
ested in Father Pro three or four 
years ago when he spent a summer 
at Yaleta, Texas, studying Spanish 
with the Mexican scholastics of his 
Society. He is a native Georgian, 
who entered the Society of Jesus in 
1927, got his A.B. and M.A. (in his- 
tory) from St. Louis University, 
taught history for three years at 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, and is 
now in second year theology at St. 
Mary’s College, Kansas. New to our 
pages, he is a contributor to the 
Classical Bulletin, Historical Bul- 
letin, America and Thought, and 
the author of Father De Smet, 
United States Ambassador to the 
Indians. 

THE same deep faith that made 
a martyr of Father Pro is shown by 
ELIzABETH COLL MILLSON in “The 
Faith of Eamon de Valera,” to be 
the mainspring of another selfless 
life. About fifteen years ago the 
author sold an antique to Henry 
Ford, and then published an article 
in a magazine devoted to direct-to- 
consumer salesmanship, which she 
called “How I Sold the Richest Man 
in the World.” The editor gave her 
more for the article than she had 
received from the richest man, so 
she took a course in writing and 
has since dealt with editors, to their 
mutual satisfaction. She is now 
under contract to lecture on her 
illustrious cousin. More power to 
this grandmother who has recently 
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learned to ride horseback and to 
swim, and who is eager to go to 
Ireland because she believes in 
fairies! 

WE could scarcely find a person 
better equipped to answer the ques- 
tion she asks, “What is Social 
Work?”, than Mary J. McCormick, 
Pu.D. She holds her degree from 
the Catholic University, is a grad- 
uate of the National Catholic School 
of Social Service in Washington, 
has taught at Marquette University 
in Milwaukee, at the College of 
Mount St. Joseph, Cincinnati, and 
is at present assistant professor of 
Social Work in the Loyola Univer- 
sity School of Social Work in Chi- 
cago; she has been on the staffs 
of welfare agencies in Toledo and 
in St. Louis and on disaster service 
with the American National Red 
Cross. Besides which she has a 
facile pen and writes for The Com- 
monweal, The Catholic Educational 
Review, The Family, Mental Hy- 
giene, etc. 

WE present another alert Jesuit 
scholastic in Louis J. TWomey 
(“Go to the Workingman .. . Go 
to the Poor’), like Mr. Donnelly, a 
student at St. Mary’s, Kansas, 
though Mr. Twomey is already a 
third year theologian looking for- 
ward to ordination next June. Mr. 
Twomey holds a master’s degree in 
English from St. Louis University, 
and is a contributor to the Eccle- 
siastical Review, the Southern 
Jesuit and the Denver Register. 

A sEconp December contributor 
from over the seas is ELISABETH 
Myers (“God’s Good and Jack’s 
Earning”), who lives in Warwick 
Crescent in an old part of London, 
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where next door but one to her 
lived Robert Browning for many 
years. Miss Myers has had a suc- 
cessful business career, but she has 
recently been enabled to give up 
business for literature and devote 
all her time to writing. She con- 
tributes regularly to the London 
Evening News, and frequently to 
many other English journals. 

EuGENE Huser, who writes on 
“Socialism: Communism: C. I. O.,” 
is the managing executive of a litho- 
graphing business and has had 
practical experience of the devas- 
tating consequences of the strike 
weapon. Graduated from New York 
University in 1922, he is now work- 
ing for his doctorate there, seeking 
to amplify and broaden his practi- 
cal viewpoints by an intensive study 
of history and economic theory. 
He is new in our pages. 

Our poets this month are, with 
one exception, old friends: EpitH 
TATUM gives us happily “While 
Angels Sing.” EpirH HuME appears 
for the first time with the delicate 
“The Shepherd Boy’s Gift.” She 
has been a lifelong resident of 
Louisville, and has only recently 
begun to write for publication. 
Sister M. MApELEvA (“Christmas: 
Elizabeth Watches the Night Sky”) 
is always a welcome contributor, 
and it is good to see that her ad- 
ministrative duties as President of 
St. Mary’s have in no way dulled 
her poetic gift. CATHERINE Par- 
MENTER NEWELL (“Miracle”), who 
has been in Franconia, New Hamp- 
shire, since her marriage, still lin- 
gers there, but east or west her in- 
spiration and perception seem to 
deepen. 
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The Jesuits of the Middle United States. 
Selected and edited by Odell Shepard.— 


—The Journals of Bronson Alcott. 


By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., Ph.D. 


Louis XIV. By Hilaire Belloc.—Listen! the Wind. By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 
—Puritan City. By Frances Winwar.—Shorter Notices.—Books for Christmas. 


The Jesuits of the Middle United 
States. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
S.J.. Ph.D. New York: The 
America Press. 3 Vols. $15.00. 
It has been stated that no mem- 

ber of a religious order should, in 

deference to the requirements of 
historical scholarship, undertake to 
write a history of his own order. 

Many such histories and biogra- 

phies have been “devotional” rather 

than “historical.” Very definitely, 
however, it may be said that this 
study meets all demands made by 
advanced scholarship. Father Gar- 
raghan, long a contributor to this 
field of American history, has cast 
into excellent historical form a 
more detailed knowledge of the 
subject than is possessed by any 
other individual. Many years of in- 
vestigation, and prolonged visits to 
archives in various parts of the 
United States, Canada and Europe, 
were required for the production of 
this work. Virtually all of the ma- 
terial was, of necessity, gathered 
from unpublished sources. No one 
else had covered the same field; no 
one else will need to do so again. 

In a manner so exhaustive that at 

times two pages of notes are de- 


voted to explain further a point 
mentioned in the text proper, the 
author has dealt with all ramifica- 
tions of Jesuit activity in the area 
between the Allegheny and the 
Rocky Mountains, in the period 
from about 1823 to the present 
time. The years since 1870 are 
treated with sufficient detail to sat- 
isfy the average reader, but the 
truly painstaking investigations are 
devoted to the periods prior to 
rather than after that date. 

The first volume presents a de- 
tailed account of the reasons which 
caused the Maryland Jesuits to 
agree ‘to the transfer of their novi- 
tiate, in 1823, from White Marsh, 
Maryland, to Florissant, Missouri. 
The part played by Bishop Du 
Bourg, second Bishop of Louisiana 
and the Floridas, and his relations 
with Secretary of War Calhoun and 
President Monroe in the interest of 
missionary work among the Indi- 
ans, to be conducted under Jesuit 
guidance, are traced with scrupu- 
lous care. Father Van Quickenborne 
comes to life once more in the same 
volume, as do many others, includ- 
ing Father Verhaegen, Bishop Ro- 
sati, and Mother Duchesne. The 
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last was then directing the activi- 
ties of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart at Florissant. The letters 
written to, by, and about the leaders 
in the work are very revealing. 
The candid reports sent to, and the 
replies received from the Father 
General at Rome, combine to im- 
part a more definite impression of 
religious life and discipline than is 
ordinarily conveyed by historical 
writing. The efforts of the Jesuits 
to establish a school for Indian boys 
at Florissant, the heartbreaking 
years of trial and apparent failure 
in the St. Louis area, and the sus- 
tained interest in missionary work 
among the Indians, even though 
such work was often disappoint- 
ing in tangible results, are treated 
in the same volume. The accounts 
presented of Indian life are very 
realistic and accurate, matching any 
others found in the annals and writ- 
ings associated with missionary en- 
deavor. 

The second volume includes such 
topics as the relations between the 
Jesuits and the hierarchy; the ef- 
forts of the Jesuits to limit, rather 
than expand, their own parish ac- 
tivities so as to have more time for 
the giving of missions, since phe- 
nomenal success marked their ef- 
forts in that field; the relations of 
the Jesuits to the Civil War and 
the draft act of 1863; and their 
efforts to carry Christianity to the 
Indians of the Oregon country, with 
particular stress placed on _ the 
work of Father De Smet, many of 
whose letters are quoted. 

Volume three deals in detail 
with the origin and development of 
the Jesuit colleges and universities 
in the Middle West. Much mate- 
rial is presented that is available 
in no other printed volume. Infor- 
mation is also included on many 
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aspects of the home and foreign 
missions, and on the contributions 
which the Jesuits have made to the 
Middle West in many other ways. 
The bibliography lists the impres- 
sive archival and other source, as 
well as secondary, material used. 
A well prepared index, excellent 
maps, and an attractive format 
combine to give a finishing touch 
to the text, characterized through- 
out by unbiased scholarship. 
P. K. 


The Journals of Bronson Alcott. Se- 
lected and edited by Odell Shep- 
ard. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$5.00. 

An excellent selection taken by 
a good editor from a long neglected 
and forgotten but nevertheless 
valuable literary mine. It fills 559 
printed pages, yet it contains not 
even a twentieth part of the total 
of nearly five million words which 
are available in the fifty-one extant 
large volumes of Alcott’s manu- 
script notes — written by him one 
volume for each year. Bronson 
Alcott was the most inveterate diar- 
ist of all times. He began writing 
his journals in 1811 when he was 
twelve years old and he continued 
them until 1882 when he was in his 
eighty-third year. The earlier jour- 
nals for the years 1812 to 1825 he 
destroyed in 1833 as unworthy of 
himself. Seven other journals out 
of the fifty-eight which followed 
were lost—some by accident on a 
journey and some, it seems, by 
tampering — during the author’s 
lifetime. With these latter missing 
volumes there is lost to the world 
also Alcott’s own account of the 
most critical years (1841 to 1845) 
of his life, of the highest and wild- 
est flights of his idealism, and of 
the utter disillusionment which fol- 
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lowed when his messianic labors 
for an earthly Eden at “Fruitlands” 
collapsed leaving him on the brink 
of starvation and despair. 

The loss of these important vol- 
umes makes a noticeable gap in the 
otherwise nearly complete portrait 
—heroic size with ample back- 
ground — of the author’s progress 
through life, of the tilting of his 
mind against many benighted phi- 
losophies and of the wrestling of his 
spirit with many base and mean 
realities which needed lifting to 
transcendental levels. The portions 
of the painting selected for the 
present edition are chiefly those 
which serve to illustrate and clarify 
Alcott’s relations with his own im- 
mediate family and with his many 
famous contemporaries and friends, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Whitman, Garrison and others. 
Most of Alcott’s contemporaries re- 
garded him as a muddled thinker 
and an idle dreamer, but some of 
those who knew him best valued 
his advice in matters ideal as well 
as literary and sought his stimulat- 
ing conversations and his friend- 
ship. Emerson called him “the 
most refined and the most advanced 
soul in New England who makes 
all other souls appear slow and 
cheap and mechanical, a man of 
such courtesy and greatness that 
in conversation all others, even the 
intellectual, seem sharp, and fight- 
ing for victory, and angry—while 
he has the unalterable sweetness of 
a muse!” And Odell Shepard after 
reading all of Alcott’s journals 
expresses his belief that of the 
two minds (Emerson’s and Alcott’s) 
the latter was the more dynamic— 
able to stride up and down in Emer- 
son’s thought scattering seed and 
leaving Emerson to bear the har- 
vest. He who would fully under- 


stand Emerson might, therefore, 
well go and interrogate Alcott in 
his Journals. T. Cc. P 


Louis XIV. By Hilaire Belloc. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.75. 
Much of the disagreement among 

Mr. Belloc’s readers would be 
stilled if they would evaluate his 
studies of historical personages as 
portraits. Criticism valid enough 
when directed against an historian 
is largely irrelevant in the ap- 
praisal of a painter. Whether or 
not the application of this distinc- 
tion to Mr. Belloc would be accept- 
able to him, remains a question. 
Possibly he would not easily relin- 
quish the title of historian; but he 
might perhaps make this conces- 
sion—that much of his work has 
been done in the spirit and accord- 
ing to the method of the portrait 
painter. Keeping that in mind, his 
readers would find so much to ad- 
mire, and gather such an abun- 
dance of enjoyment, and indeed of 
enlightenment, that the note of dis- 
approval would become almost in- 
audible. 

To appraise Louis XIV. in the 
spirit above suggested, is to experi- 
ence the satisfaction of a judge 
stirred by the rhetorical charm, the 
legal skill and the wide learning 
displayed by a great lawyer arguing 
before the bar. Presumably the 
Court’s delight in the exhibition is 
wholly dissociated from the forth- 
coming verdict. 

The book makes no pretense of 
being a biography; it is presented 
as a study of monarchy. It pro- 
vides the author with an opportu- 
nity to speak his mind upon many 
issues profoundly significant in his- 
tory and intensely practical at the 
present day. None but a learned 
man could have written this book. 
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Nor could it well have been written 
except by one who was a poet in 
temperament and a journalist by 
profession, temperamentally dog- 
matic, in mentality largely French 
and in religion intensely Catholic. 
Intelligent persons with leisure 
enough to read it as it should be 
read, will not refuse it the tribute 
of sincere, even enthusiastic ad- 
miration. Students of history will 
find in it much to challenge. 
J. Mcs. 


Listen! the Wind. By Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50. 

Anne Lindbergh won her laurels 
as a writer of distinction with her 
first book, North to the Orient, 
which described the Lindberghs’ 
1931 flight to the East by the Great 
Circle Route. Its successor is a col- 
orful picture of their flight across 
the Atlantic from Africa to Brazil 
two years later, at the end of their 
six months survey of the North At- 
lantic Air routes. 

Colonel Lindbergh in a_ brief 
foreword states the scientific value 
of this pioneer expedition, enumer- 
ates the necessary scientific equip- 
ment for safe flying and for possible 
forced landings on land and at sea, 
and mentions the problems to be 
solved by transocean fliers. 

Mrs. Lindbergh contrasts the dirt 
and poverty of the Santiago station 
at Cape Verde Islands with the 
cleanliness and lavish hospitality of 
Government House in Bathurst; 
she lists in detail the various gad- 
gets of her homey cockpit; she re- 
cords the many radio calls to and 
from Porto Praia, Dakar, Bathurst 
and Natal; she describes the beau- 
ties of land and sea and sky; she 
tells admiringly of her husband’s 
foresight and skill in mastering new 
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she 
makes the wind the main theme of 
her charming aircraft symphony. 
There is too much wind when they 
land at Santiago; there is too little 
when they attempt a take-off at 


and troublesome problems; 


Bathurst. While waiting she reads 
Humbert Wolfe’s poem, “Autumn 
Resignation,” 


“Where the ships of youth are 
running 

Close hauled on the edge of the 
wind,” 


and it calls to mind her sailing at 
home “in a wind that you could 
bite into, the sail taut, the boat 
bowed to the water,” while the 
“water is rushing, gurgling, racing 
and tearing under you.” 

You will enjoy every page of this 
delightful book. a &. 6 


Puritan City. By Frances Winwar. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $3.00. 

Somewhere in his essays Chester- 
ton makes the observation that in 
1620 the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
Plymouth Rock, and that he had 
always thought it a great pity that 
Plymouth Rock had not landed on 
the Pilgrim Fathers. While this 
declaration may be something of 
an exaggeration, there is consider- 
able justification for it. More or 
less unwittingly, Frances Winwar 
brings out some of the more glar- 
ing discrepancies in the character 
and manner of life of the original 
settlers in New England. They 
came in the cause of religious free- 
dom, and apparently their only 
conception of freedom was that 
everyone was free to agree with 
them. They separated from all the 
more orthodox forms of Protestant- 
ism to return to the “pure” Gospel, 
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and they rapidly manifested a star- 
tling example of vicious mob-psy- 
chology and superstition in their 
almost insane persecution of the so- 
called witches. They prated loudly 
of justice, and once in a while of 
mercy, yet they engaged in the most 
ruthless and unjust spoliation, and, 
in the end, extermination, of the 
Indians. 

Yet with all their paradoxical be- 
havior, they were distinguished for 
their unfailing courage in the face 
of almost insuperable difficulties 
and hardships, and by their stern 
determination to do right accord- 
ing to their sometimes flickering 
and uncertain lights. They wrested 
a living for themselves and their 
families from the unfriendly wilder- 
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FicTION: To Remember at Mid- 
night. By Michael Foster (New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $2.50). 
With a good deal of the power that 
characterized his American Dream 
and something of the romantic 
charm found in Edna Ferber’s Show 
Boat, Michael Foster fashions an 
absorbing and delightful story. On 
its tide, Ann Parnet is swept 
through a series of fascinating set- 
tings: the vaudeville troupe into 
which she was born, a tar-paper 
shack on a Rocky Mountain side, 
itinerant shows for miners and 
small townsmen, and many other 
vicissitudes of the theatrical ladder 
right up to the life of a successful 
Broadway star. Four men are 
closely interwoven with Ann’s prog- 
ress: her father, William Henry, a 
sentimental baritone on the much 
lesser circuits; Jake Banion, an ugly 
starveling with a genius for the 
theater who “washed his hungry 
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ness, and built up a civilization in a 
hostile land. They forged ahead 
against all difficulties, and great 
credit is due them for their achieve- 
ments. 

Frances Winwar gives perhaps 
too favorable an account of their 
activities and their philosophy of 
life. A historian is supposed to be 
impartial, and she is sometimes 
carried away by her admiration for 
things which on closer analysis 
seem rather to merit criticism. But 
the book on the whole is certainly 
well worth reading, and offers a 
valuable fund of information to 
those able to judge impartially and 
to form their own opinions. It has, 
too, all this author’s grace of style. 

K. E. M. 


NOTICES 


fingers in a foam of piano music”; 
James Fraser, a gentleman of the 
old school, who liberated Ann from 
a hopeless situation and sped her 
on the way to success. All these 
three loved Ann and shared a pas- 
sion for the theater. Lastly, there 
was Jonathan. Here and there, the 
author turns a searchlight on a 
character by the way, fleetingly, but 
so piercingly that it springs to in- 
stant life, and from each of these 
a full-fledged novel might easily de- 
velop. Mr. Foster has written a de- 
cidedly engaging tale. 

The Buccaneers. By Edith Whar- 
ton (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co. $2.50). For masterly treat- 
ment of the superficial and the shal- 
low in life, Edith Wharton had few 
rivals. The title-hunting Mrs. St. 
George, in the present novel, man- 
ages to sell her two beautiful daugh- 
ters to the highest bidders, only to 
discover too late that her house of 
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cards has tumbled about her head. 
The end of the story, planned but 
not completed just before Mrs. 
Wharton’s death, does not fulfill 
the promise of the earlier chapters. 
Here, unfortunately, the thesis is 
developed that when a girl discov- 
ers that she has married the wrong 
man, the best thing she can do 
under the circumstances is to de- 
part as soon as possible with some 
one who pleases her better. And 
this moral debacle is held up as a 
situation which should enlist the 
reader’s sincere sympathy, if not 
admiration. With its finely etched 
characters, the book makes enter- 
taining reading, but can assuredly 
be classed as “light fiction.” 
William and Dorothy. A Novel by 
Helen Ashton (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50). The life story 
of Dorothy Wordsworth, William 
Wordsworth and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge has been retold this fall 
by Frances Winwar in Farewell the 
Banner, and by Helen Ashton, the 
well-known English novelist, in the 
present book. Miss Winwar writes 
a clear-cut biography of this strange 
triumvirate with Coleridge in the 
foreground, while Miss Ashton calls 
her book a novel, in which Coleridge 
plays a minor role. She tells us in 
her preface that she is largely in- 
debted to Selincourt’s Life of Dor- 
othy Wordsworth, to the Words- 
worth letters and to Dorothy’s 
“adorable” journals, which cover a 
period of over twenty years (1798- 
1822). As a novel the book is a 
failure, although this caption al- 
lows the author to dress up the 
facts a bit, and to invent conversa- 
tions not found in the original jour- 
nals. As a biography, the book is a 
pronounced success, for it enables 
the reader unacquainted with the 
sources to follow, very pleasantly, 
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literary work of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge from 
1797 onwards to their sad ending, 
where Wordsworth is pictured as 
“a simple, dreary old gentleman, 
white - haired, green _ spectacled, 
harsh and unapproachable.” 


the lives and 


The Test of Heritage. By Rev. 
L. J. Gallagher, S.J. (New York: 
Benziger Bros. 2.50). Every read- 
er of this absorbing novel will agree 
with Princess Radziwill’s estimate: 
“To those who know Russia it will 
present much for reflection; to those 
who do not, it will be a revelation.” 
The story opens with a house party 
in a summer villa on the Black Sea 
just before the beginning of the 
World War. The status of Russia 
and its future are discussed with 
vehemence by the aristocratic Boris 
Lydov and the peasant-born Ivan 
Krassin, two theological students of 
the Nevsky monastery on the out- 
skirts of St. Petersburg. Ivan Kras- 
sin is the villain of the piece. Dur- 
ing the World War he does his ut- 
most to undermine the loyalty of his 
comrades, and, when it is over, he 
becomes a Bolshevik leader, heart- 
less, cruel, murderous. He is in 
love with Nada Lydova, a cousin of 
his one-time friend, Boris; but she 
naturally despises him as a traitor 
to old Russia. In revenge he mur- 
ders her uncle, and plots untiringly 
against her and her friends. She is 
saved by the pseudo - Bolshevik 
Commissar, General Siberov, who 
finally brings Krassin before a fir- 
ing squad. 

The Night and the Dream. By Gun- 
nar Gunnarsson. Translated from 
the Danish by Evelyn Ramsden (In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
2.50). In Ships in the Sky, a book 
well received by the critics, Gun- 
nar Gunnarsson described the early 
years of Uggi Griepson on an Ice- 
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land farm at Grimstadir. The sec- 
ond volume of his trilogy begins 
with the father’s second marriage 
and ends with Uggi’s leaving home 
for the people’s high school in Den- 
mark. The book is interesting in- 
asmuch as it pictures for us the 
everyday life of hard-working farm- 
ers on the outskirts of the world, 
and tells in poetic prose the day 
dreams and ambitions of a likable 
country boy bent on becoming a 
writer. There are many unforget- 
table passages in this well-written 
autobiographical novel: the building 
of the new farm by Stebbi, the men- 
tally unbalanced carpenter; the 
rounding up of the sheep on the 
Vaedder mountains; the ptarmigan 
hunt with the amusing liar, Paul- 
from-Fell; the salvaging of the 
wrecked corn ship; the interview 
with the editor at Akureyri; the sad 
parting with his loving but unde- 
monstrative father. We hope the 
third volume will soon follow. 

A Day of Battle. By Vincent 
Sheean (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). Interesting 
as a tableau of the times, a sort of 
giant jig-saw puzzle, this fictional 
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history of the battle of Fontenoy is 
remarkable principally for adroit- 
ness of plan and a concise unity in 
presenting the panorama. Maurice 
de Saxe bursts forth with memor- 
able liveliness, and there is an illu- 
minating glimpse, in miniature, of 
Madame de Pompadour at the out- 
set of her spectacular career. A 
little more originality in interpre- 
tation might have saved the book 
from being, as we found it, rather 
dull. 

Bed and Board. By Virginia Bird 
Martin (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.00). On the jacketback 
of this novel appears a photograph, 
presumably of the author, looking 
ill and distressed, with head in 
hands. No explanation is given as 
to whether she had been seized with 
horror, stupefaction or simple nau- 
sea as the camera clicked. But 
judging from the book she has 
foisted on an underserving world, 
she can be no stranger to such 
throes, and no doubt all three emo- 
tions were to blame. Should any 
iron reader persist to the bitter end, 
he will feel exactly as the picture 
looks. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


For Boys: Whoop! Here they 
come — Pawnees, Paiutes; Crows, 
Sioux and Abnakis; Narragansetts, 
Micmacs, Yosemites! Low on their 
galloping ponies or slipping on moc- 
casined feet through the wilderness. 
The Indian stories this season are 
of the best caliber and suitable for 
every age. For younger lads there 
is Young Settler by Phil Stong, il- 
lustrated by Kurt Wiese (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00), which relates 
how Hi was adopted into the tribe 
of the Sauks. Hi’s family traveled 


out from Ohio to Iowa in a covered 
wagon but Hi rode the big, red un- 
gainly mare, Nelly Euclid. Nellie 
had one peculiarity, she couldn’t 
bear to let any horse pass her and 
it was Nellie who won the bet from 
the dishonest land speculator and 
preserved to the Sauks their terri- 
tory. That was how Hi was given 
the title of HE-WHO-COMES-FLY- 
ING. Kurt Wiese has some grand 
pictures in color of Nellie Euclid as 
well as of the Indians saying “OW!” 
Wiese has illustrated in more seri- 
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ous vein The Hidden Valley by 
Laura Benét (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00). Last year, Miss Benét’s Boy 
Shelley established her as one of the 
outstanding figures in juvenile lit- 
erature. She has jumped two con- 
tinents in the interim and writes 
now of the enchanted Yosemite be- 
fore it was clutterbuck with camps 
and campers. In the summer of 
1846, only two boys shared its love- 
liness: Seth, the runaway son of an 
army officer and Ahwahnee, the 
young chief. The details of the 
white boy’s struggle to fend for 
himself are as interesting as his 
initiation into Indian customs when 
Ahwahnee saves his life at the Falls 
and adopts him as his brother. 
Thrills with grizzlies and treacher- 
ous Indians follow. 

With the covered wagons in Mer- 
ritt Parmelee Allen’s Out of a Clear 
Sky (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50), 
we follow the patient feet of the ox 
teams over the hundreds of miles of 
prairie and plain; we relive what 
the settlers faced with flood and 
drought, sickness, stampeding buf- 
faloes, and Indians. In 1857, the 
Mormons were an added danger. 
The historical massacre of a whole 
encampment — men, women and 
children—by the Paiutes and some 
Mormon fanatics is the climax of a 
tale that is good reading for any 
age. From the men who kept the 
trails open for the settlers comes 
The Story of Buffalo Bill by Shan- 
non Garst, with illustrations by C. 
M. Boog (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.75), 
wherein one learns that the hand- 
some old man who rode round the 
circus arena, hat in hand, not so 
very long ago, won his title squarely 
when he killed sixty-five buffaloes 
in one day! Bull whacker, stage 
driver, rider for the Pony Express, 
Army Scout, Bill Cody was the sup- 
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port of his mother and family at 
eleven, when he started out as an 
extra boy on a “bull train” of wag- 
ons carrying freight to frontier 
forts. Bill shot his first Indian on 
his first trip. As dispatch rider for 
Sheridan, Bill once covered 365 
miles in fifty-eight hours! Only his 
cool courage and miraculous marks- 
manship preserved him for a life 
that is a great American tradition. 
How we would like to test his eye 
with a gun, with Robin Hood’s, with 
his bow and arrow! Plenty of ar- 
rows fly in Gertrude Robinson’s 
Robeen which J. Brazelton has illus- 
trated (E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00). 
Robeen is a continuation of Sachim 
Bird which we well remember. The 
scene is still Casco Bay, Maine, in 
1604, where a lad, who was an Eng- 
lish stowaway, has taken up life 
with the Indians. The plot hinges 
on the feuds among the Abnakis. 
The blind young chief who risks 
his life for a kitten—a magical ani- 
mal to an Indian—is a new charac- 
ter. Miss Robinson has studied her 
period; she also has a gift for ex- 
citing narrative. Her Indians are 
real men and Sachim Bird and 
Robeen mark a series that we 
prophesy will rival the Leather 
Stocking Tales. 

Pay Dirt (Holiday House. $2.00) 
is Glen Rounds’ graphic descrip- 
tion with pen and pencil of gold 
mines and gold sluicing, mostly in 
the vernacular of Uncle Torval who 
moved up into the Wyoming hills 
after the grasshoppers had taken 
over his farm. But as twenty-five 
cents is an average day’s return at 
gold sluicing, we leave Uncle Tor- 
val on his way to New Mexico to 
prospect for new minerals. The 
format of the book is very clever. 
Mr. Rounds points out that pros- 
pecting is a depression profession. 
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How many different kinds of pro- 
fession cluster round a microphone 
is shown breezily by Paul Wing of 
radio Spelling Bee fame in Take It 
Away, Sam!, the story of Sam Hub- 
bard’s career in radio (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00). Sam starts as clerical 
assistant to the chief of announcers 
and works his way up through 
sound effects, playwriting and 
directing to being an announcer 
himself and then manager of a 
branch station. The long training 
necessary for an announcer is 
emphasized. There are plenty of 
interesting back stage details like 
the machine that drips poppy- 
seeds on twelve different surfaces 
for varying degrees of rain, but 
there is a love story, too, and an 
exciting climax. Life always seems 
to be climactic for Robb White 
III.’s Midshipman Lee (illustrations 
by Anton Otto Fischer. Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00), who just can’t 
let things get humdrum either in 
Annapolis or on board the U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania. Existence on a bat- 
tleship or as a plebe is none too 
easy and we were delighted when 
Lee got the best of one upper class 
tyrant. Lee was “pivotman” of a 
squad in Magruder’s platoon and 
one afternoon at Parade when 
Magruder forgot to say “Column— 
Left” at the sea wall, Lee and his 
friends marched into Chesapeake 
Bay. Magruder, warned by the jeers 
of the spectators, finally yelled 
“Platoon — Halt” when the squads 
were up to their necks in the 
water. That’s only the beginning 
of Lee’s escapades. They are more 
serious when he gets to a gun turret. 

The sea at her grimmest appears 
in Sons of the Hurricane by John J. 
Floherty (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00). Mr. Floherty, journalist and 
photographer, pays the highest trib- 
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ute to our Coast Guards in retailing 
some true accounts of their duties 
which range from Mississippi floods 
and carrying a wounded boy out of 
the Carolina swamps at night by 
hydroplane, to rescuing some fisher- 
men in Labrador in the middle of 
winter and some Alaskans from a 
volcano. The account of the Morro 
Castle disaster, where the District 
D Coast Guards in their surf boats 
saved 137 people in the water, 
proves how inadequate ordinary 
seamen are at rescue work. Mr. 
Floherty’s volume is a striking rec- 
ord. So is Trains by Robert Selph 
Henry (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.75), 
whose authoritative manual has 
been republished in a new and very 
effective edition. The plentiful 
photographs take one from Hed- 
ley’s Puffing Billy in 1813 (Eng- 
land) down to the 200-foot 5400- 
horsepower Diesels of the Union 
Pacific. There is a map of the cen- 
tury of railroad development in 
America and an appendix with all 
the freight car initials. Both fa- 
thers and sons will pore over the 
pictures of Moguls and Mikadoes 
and the famous old No. 999. The 
romance of the railroads is stronger 
than their finance! A modest little 
book, Words on Wings, by Lillian J. 
Bragdon (Farrar & Rinehart. $1.75), 
traces the story of communication 
from the first alphabets and mes- 
sengers to the age of present won- 
ders. We learn that the couriers of 
Cyrus accomplished 250 miles a 
day but from our knowledge of Buf- 
falo Bill, we know that the Pony 
Express carried Lincoln’s Inaugural 
to the coast at the rate of 300. Miss 
Bragdon presents superficial facts 
in an elementary manner. 

Much more exciting from the full- 
page photographs is Richard Halli- 
burton’s Second Book of Marvels 
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(Bobbs - Merrill Co. $2.50). This 
time it is the Orient that is repre- 
sented by most of its famous monu- 
ments. The text is extremely 
chatty but the photographs really 
are grand. There are some fine 
views, too, in Stanley Snaith’s At 
Grips with Everest (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.00), an outline of the 
attempts to storm that impreg- 
nable fortress forever alluring man 
to scale its heights. Simply told 
but well documented, there is hero- 
ism aplenty to stir the heart of any 
boy in its pages. Heart stirring 
heroism abounds also in Red Hugh 
of Ireland, a distinguished bit of 
historical fiction by Jeannette 
Covert Nolan, a writer who has cap- 
tured the undaunted Irish spirit of 
blithe bravery and made it live 
again in this tale of an episode in 
the life of one of Ireland’s most gal- 
lant heroes. It has Richard Ben- 
nett’s characteristic black and white 
illustrations, and we can see many 
a pair of young eyes glued to its 
thrilling pages. Those same eyes 
will be agleam over William Hey- 
liger’s Backfield Play (D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $2.00), another foot- 
ball story from a favorite author, 
adept in weaving a background of 
human interest into athletic strug- 
gles on diamond and gridiron. For 
younger boys there is Killgloom 
Park by Neil Boyton, S.J. (Benziger 
Bros. $1.50), which continues the 
daily excitements of the boy whose 
father owns an Amusement Park in 
Coney Island. 


For Boys anv Gir_s: Very differ- 
ent was the lot of Margaret Loring 
Thomas’s Carlos, Our Mexican 
Neighbor (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50), 
whose father’s ambition was to or- 
ganize schools for all the little boys 
in Mexico. The Government took 
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from the grandfather of Carlos all 
his large estate but we are glad to 
find that Carlos and his friends still 
keep up their Christmas plays and 
processions. W. R. Lohse’s pic- 
tures make Carlos an _ attractive 
book, and even more attractive is 
Nino, written and illustrated by 
Valenti Angelo (Viking Press. 
$2.00), in which Mr. Angelo has 
drawn on the memories of his own 
childhood in a small village near 
Genoa. The sketch of the Fair with 
the Wrestling Bear and the gypsies; 
the festivals of Easter and Christ- 
mas; treading out the grapes for 
wine; all come alive again, but 
there is much more of a story to 
Nora Burglon’s Sticks Across the 
Chimney which Fritz Eichenberg has 
illustrated (Holiday House. $2.00). 
It is about two small descendants of 
the Vikings in Denmark and Miss 
Burglon tells her tale in the sim- 
ple direct tradition of Hans Ander- 
sen, and leaves us with real affec- 
tion for Erik and Siri with their 
stork and their duck, King Chris- 
tian, their Mother and their Grand- 
father, the archaeologist who comes 
to visit them without any baggage 
but a crate of books. It is fine 
when they discover the buried 
Viking and meet the present King. 
We particularly recommend Sticks 
Across the Chimney for both boys 
and girls. 

Another charming book is Painted 
Saints in which Lucy Embury re- 
captures the quaint atmosphere of 
old Provence and tells the story of 
the little waif Marcel, rescued from 
the streets by the good Father 
Serano who “never got tired of try- 
ing to make saints—saints of clay, 
saints of flesh.” We learn much of 
the making of santons and of the 
customs of Southern France, and 
the whole is made vivid by Guy 
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Alexander’s pictures, drawn from 
his own childhood memories of a 
Provencal town. Not nearly so suc- 
cessful is Linda and Dick of Colonial 
Williamsburg by Myrtle Jamison 
Trachsel (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), 
which crams the whole Revolution 
into a very conventional historical 
story form, but its make-up and 
Elinore Blaisdell’s pictures are 
charming. Captain Binnacle by 
Howard Pease, with pictures by 
Charles E. Pont (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00), and Miss Couch and the 
Scamps by Julian R. Meade, illus- 
trated by William M. Prince 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.50), 
although not historical, are also 
mediocre. The former is about 
some children who play at pirates 
with an old Captain on his Missis- 
sippi packet, lying safe on a mud- 
bank. It is written with more dis- 
tinction than Mr. Meade’s tales of 
The Scamps, a group of white and 
black youngsters in a small South- 
ern city. 

A much more original and jollier 
book is Mr. Popper’s Penguins by 
Florence and Richard Atwater 
(Little, Brown & Co. $1.50). Mr. 
Popper is a house painter who 
spends his winter off-season in 
reading about polar explorations. 
He writes such a nice letter to Ad- 
miral “Drake” that the Admiral 
sends him a penguin. Mr. Popper 
lodges the penguin in his Frigidaire 
and freezes over his cellar. Finally 
the Poppers and a flock of Penguins 
come to fame and fortune in the 
theater. Robert Lawson does al- 
most as well by penguins as he did 
last year by Ferdinand. Unknown 
behind the footlights, Eleanor You- 
mans’ Jack, Jock and Funny (Pic- 
tures by Will Rannels. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50) were just dogs but 
their loyalty to each other makes 


very real dogs of the collie, Jack, 
the Scotty, Jock, and Funny—who 
was just funny! They all meet in 
a Dog Boarding Home. Miss You- 
mans understands dogs and has 
woven into their relations with 
their masters, some Great Adven- 
tures. Ponies can have adventures, 
too, and Cricket (Told and Pictured 
by Bertha and Elmer Hader. The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00), even though 
he is such a tiny Shetland, has 
a very exciting biography. In the 
circus, Cricket’s best friend was the 
biggest elephant who saved the pony 
one night from the tiger. Cricket’s 
intelligence also helps the elephant. 
It is sad when the clever pony is 
sold to a cruel junk dealer but we 
leave him at the end with his old 
friends. The Haders are well known 
for their pictures and stories, but, 
of course the Animal Stories of all 
time are Rudyard Kipling’s and 
here they are, selected by himself, 
with illustrations by one of Kip- 
ling’s favorite artists, Stuart Tresi- 
lian (Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50). “The Maltese Cat,” “The 
Cat That Walked by Himself,” 
“Garm” and many of the Jungle 
stories are included in this volume 
that boys and girls, old and young 
will always cherish. 

An unusual book by another fa- 
mous man is My Friend, Mr. Leakey 
by Professor J. B. S. Haldane, with 
illustrations by L. H. Rosoman 
(Harper & Bros. $1.75). Mr. Leakey 
is a magician who has for chef a 
small domesticated dragon called 
Pompey. His butler is Oliver and 
as Oliver is an octopus, you can 
imagine that he is extremely 
“handy.” One of the best tales is 
how the Smith boys invented a Rat 
Purge which involved feeding the 
rodents iron filings in biscuits and 
then drawing them to their doom 
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with magnets. We welcome the 
reprint of another volume of Ed- 
mund Leamy’s Irish fairy tales, 
The Golden Spears (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50). Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond wrote the preface to the first 
American edition of these graceful 
stories written with the Irish 
patriot’s tenderness for children 
and love of his native folklore. This 
edition is illustrated by Richard 
Bennett. Through the Harbor from 
everywhere by Irmengarde Eberle, 
with pictures by Leonard Weisgard 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50) contains 
stories of six different ships in- 
spired by the cargoes on _ the 
freighters. They are very obvious- 
ly instructive. Not so obviously in- 
structive, but packed full of infor- 
mation, is Elisabeth Hubbard Lan- 
sin’s Seeing New York (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.00), each chapter 
of which covers a well arranged 
day’s outing planned as only an ex- 
pert could plan it, even with a res- 
taurant near by when the trip is 
half over. The author is one of the 
directors of Your Children, a child 
guidance bureau in this city, and it 
would be hard to find a better guide 
to New York’s well known places, 
—and some not so well known. 
There are numerous maps and pic- 
tures by Syd Browne, all but one, 
and that for a very good reason, 
drawn on the spot. When you read 
Francis Roger’s story of Big Miss 
Liberty (Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.25) you wonder why it has not 
been written in just this way be- 
fore. She tells everything there is 
to be told about the Statue, and you 
do indeed feel very well acquainted 
with Miss Liberty when you have 
reached the last page of this book. 

That you may have a very good 
time in a forest and meet some 
very interesting furry and feath- 
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ered people therein, you will real- 
ize after reading Forest Neighbors 
(The Macmillan Co. $1.50), by Edith 
M. Patch and Carroll Lane Fenton, 
both of whom are very much at 
home in those regions. And they 
know how to write for children. 
Would you like to know the favor- 
ite story of Shirley Temple, Freddie 
Bartholomew, Paulina Longworth, 
Josefa Heifitz and a score of other 
well known children? Dixie Will- 
son has gathered them together in 
Favorite Stories of Famous Children 
(Henry Holt & Co. $1.75) and 
prefaced each with a picture of the 
child and his or her life’s history. 
Some of them liked their Dad’s 
stories best. Shirley Temple’s fa- 
vorite is David and Goliath, and, 
characteristically, Johnny Abbe 
wrote one for himself. 

There could scarcely be a bet- 
ter introduction to Shakespeare 
than Anne Terry White’s Three 
Children and Shakespeare (Harper & 
Bros. $2.50) in which a mother 
and her three children form their 
own Shakespeare Club, tell the 
story and talk about four of the 
plays which the author feels are 
entirely acceptable to children, 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “Julius 
Caesar” and “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” Into their lively discus- 
sions are woven pictures of Shake- 
speare’s time, his theater, his Lon- 
don, his contemporaries and his 
work as a whole, and so far as pos- 
sible the plays are presented in 
Shakespeare’s own language. It is 
a very successful attempt by one 
who evidently knows her history 
and her theater, to make Shake- 
speare pleasurable reading. The 
striking line cuts are by Beatrice 
Tobias. Some years ago Evelyn 
Nesbit retold in her own smooth 























and simple style the story of twelve 
of the plays for children who with- 
out a guide are too young to un- 
derstand Shakespeare’s own words. 
We have now a lovely new edition 
of this, The Children’s Shakespeare 
(Random House. $2.00), illustrated 
by Rolf Klep in black and white 
with a striking detail of color —a 
rod only or a hair band sometimes 
—standing out in contrast and 
pointing the whole. 

A new Eleanor Farjeon book is 
always sure of a welcome from 
those lovers of fantasy old and 
young who usually have One Foot 
in Fairyland (Frederick A. Stokes. 
$2.50) anyhow. This is a collection 
of sixteen tales which have ap- 
peared in various magazines and 
annuals, happily brought together 
and divided into those “Inside,” 
“On the Border” and “Outside” 
that delectable land. They have 
all this writer’s delicate artistry, 
and Robert Lawson’s pictures catch 
their spirit admirably. Though 
you might not think so, Young 
Sailors of Sidon (Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50) is for girls as well as 
boys, for in Phoenicia long ago 
everybody sailed in the ships of 
Tyre and Sidon selling goods made 
in Phoenician workshops and buy- 
ing raw materials. So it was quite 
natural that Dione should go with 
her brothers in their uncle’s ship 
to the far corners of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is an adventurous voy- 
age and Elizabeth Kent Tarshis tells 
its story well, weaving in much in- 
teresting historical information on 
the way. She is the daughter of 
Louise Andrews Kent, well known 
writer for children. 

Humor and realism, two things 
that children like, mark Marie 
Barringer’s The Four and Lena 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00), 
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Lena being a most remarkable and 
determined goose with an extraor- 
dinarily helpful disposition. The 
author knows her Black Forest and 
its simple people well, and little 
readers of her book will know a lot 
about them and their ways of work- 
ing and living when they have fin- 
ished this story. It is made more 
interesting by Maud and Miska 
Petersham’s inimitable pictures, 
each one of which tells a story all by 
itself. An unusual book, very well 
printed, is Graham Carey’s The 
Tails Book (Sheed & Ward. $2.00), 
a modern bestiary with the moral 
and entertaining qualities of the 
medieval bestiaries plus scientific 
accuracy. In it we are told how 
thirty irrational animals use their 
tails,—there is a large picture of 
each animal so doing, and a smaller 
one of a human being using his 
head to do the same thing in a hu- 
man way. Francis Dahl’s draw- 
ings have the humor and perspica- 
city that have made him a noted 
cartoonist. 

The famous deer Bambi appears 
for a moment in the pages of Perri 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50), to link 
the two little squirrels, Perri and 
Porro, with those wild creatures of 
the woodland already familiar to 
readers of Felix Salten. Children 
the world over will be fascinated by 
Anna the little girl of three, with 
the face of a German cherub, who 
still inarticulate, can understand 
the speech of all the birds and 
beasts around her, and holds many 
a conversation with the squirrels, 
the jays, and the magpies. Then 
at the age of four, she learns hu- 
man speech and the language of 
the forest creatures is gone “like 
dandelion fluff in the _ spring 


breeze.” “Too bad,” the titmouse 
said. “Finished,” said Perro sad- 
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ly. “All done,” said Perri, grieved 
to the heart. Raymond L. Ditmars 
tells us where strange ants, grubs, 
beetles, butterflies, dragon flies and 
crickets are to be found, in The 
Book of Insect Oddities (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.00), but if the facts 
are in his text it is the colored maps 
and pictures by Helene Carter that 
bring them out and are the book’s 
principal attraction. There is a 
rich field of work for young natu- 
ralists and their elders in its pages. 

It would be well if the publishers 
would give us a Catholic version of 
The Great Story (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.00), a continuous narra- 
tive in the exact words of the King 
James Version of the life of Christ, 
with ten full page beautifully re- 
produced pictures by the great mas- 
ters, any one of which could well 
be framed. A book that we should 
like to put under every Christmas 
tree is Stories From the Old Testa- 
ment, adapted and illustrated by 
those fine artists, Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Simply and reverently 
they retell the great biblical stories 
of Joseph and his brothers, Moses, 
Ruth, and David, and sumptuously 
they have illustrated them. There 
are full and half-page pictures in 
glowing colors and in monotone 
that in dignity and power and in- 
tuition are unsurpassed. A truly 
distinguished book. It bears the 
Catholic imprimatur. 


For Girits: For younger girls 
there is Madeleine’s Court on an Is- 
land in Paris by Mildred Criss, il- 
lustrated by Pierre Brissaud (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00). Madeleine 


and her Father loved old Paris. 
They lived on the top floor of a 
very old house and Madeleine had 
a playroom with a garden where 
the 


pet shopkeeper’s daughter 
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* Helen Sewell. 








would come with her pelican and 
Felice who sold flowers and Jean 
from the Marionette Theater. The 
fire in the pet shop and Madeleine 
stranded by the tide in Normandy 
give action to a story that has 
charm and atmosphere. Action 
there is without stint in a mystery 
story of two Southern girls in Old 
New York, The Secret of the Gold 
Earring, by Helen A. Monsell, with 
pictures by Paul Laune (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.75). It is spunky lit- 
tle Hannah Lee, nothing daunted 
by her encounter with the waves at 
Coney Island, who finds her way 
over from Brooklyn by horse car 
and ferry to Barnum’s Museum 
and helps the German boy to find 
his long lost brother. The back- 


ground is New York in 1855. The 
Young Brontés, Charlotte and 
Emily, Bramwell and Anne, by 


Mary Louise Jarden (Viking Press. 
$2.50) presents a very human pic- 
ture of young genius. The moor, 
desolate, windswept, in its grays 
and purples, is woven continuously 
into the story, as Miss Jarden feels 
it is the main source of the Bronté’s 
inspiration. The Bronté children 
lived in a dream-made, secret world 
of their own. Their delight in the 
simplest pleasures and their meager 
poverty should be illuminating to 
young Americans. Miss Jarden’s 
book is the result of careful re- 
search and will be interesting to 
all Bronté admirers. It is as dis- 
tinguished in its writing as in the 
delicate drawings in two colors by 
Miss Sewell has also 
decorated with more sophisticated 
design the new Oxford Press edi- 
tion of Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre 
(Oxford University Press. $3.00). 
This is a smart volume in mulberry 
colored muslin with excellent type 
and Sewell lithographs in blue tone. 
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Miss Sewell’s imagination lends a 
quizzical touch to the romance of 
Rochester and his Jane. A very 
nice addition to any library. 

Sketches of fourteen girls from 
the Princess Pulcheria in Byzan- 
tium in 399 to the Princess Eliza- 
beth in 1938 appear in Royal Girl- 
hoods, by Helen Elmira White, 
with illustrations by Hattie L. 
Price (Macrae-Smith Co. $2.00). 
Miss White in her experience as li- 
brarian has found anecdotes—such 
as that of the Swedish Princess who 
ran away to New Jersey and mar- 
ried there—that are not generally 
known, but we regret she did not 
mention her sources. The matter 
of the stories is excellent but the 
style is highly conventional. Un- 
usually human and real is Sylvia, 
Inc., by Margaret Thomsen Ray- 
mond (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), 
about two girls who undertake to 
run a pottery. One is the daughter 
of a bankrupt manufacturer, and 
the other a blind girl whose old 
German grandfather has_ been 
trained in the tradition of the pot- 
ter’s wheel. The blind girl is drawn 
with great sympathy and the story 
has a proper blend of humor and 
pathos and—romance. 

Castle Camp, by Fjeril Hess, with 
illustrations by Edward Caswell 
(The Macmillan Co. $2.00), was 
written in response to a demand by 
the girls who visited the author’s 
book store, for real stories about 
real girls. Castle Camp is opened 
in Czechoslovakia by the heroine, 
Lynn, for the girls of the Student 
Center. Miss Hess has woven into 
the story many of her own experi- 
ences in the country that is now so 
celebrated. More attractive in ap- 
pearance but not so interesting as 
Sylvia, Inc., Castle Camp has many 
valuable suggestions for camp 
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counselors. To live with a Quaker 
family who have organized an In- 
ternational Center in Paris, goes 
The Little American Girl, by Mar- 
jorie Hill Allee (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00). In helping stranded 
foreign students, Sarah not only 
learned French, but a good deal 
about human nature. She also 
suffers a disappointment in love, 
but we leave her with a nice Ameri- 
can boy and an English hockey 
stick, ready to return. Paul Quinn 
has made the pictures. The latest of 
the Dodd, Mead & Co.’s career books 
is Penny Marsh: Public Health Nurse 
($2.00) by Dorothy Deming, R. N., 
general director of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, an interesting story, in which 
the drama, the excitement, the 
satisfaction to be found in the field 
of public health service are allur- 
ingly, but honestly, portrayed. 


BIOGRAPHIES: Leader of Destiny, 
George Washington, Man and Pa- 
triot, by Jeannette Eaton, with il- 
lustrations by Jack M. Rose (Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.00), contrives 
to give a great deal of vitality to 
the background of Washington’s 
life without indulging in too much 
fiction. Washington emerges as a 
man of tender affections despite his 
dignity. Miss Eaton writes sympa- 
thetically of his early love for 
Sally Fairfax and also of his com- 
fort in Martha Washington. His 
friends become real people and a 
good amount of solid history is 
presented in pleasantly readable 
form. Elizabeth Janet Gray’s Penn 
(Viking Press. $2.50) is not so 
complex a task, but Miss Gray has 
re-created with simple methods both 
a period and a man and her bi- 
ography should not be classified as 
purely juvenile. It is excellent to 
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be reminded that behind the bland 
individual on Quaker Oats was a 
young man of quick impulse who 
threw aside a brilliant Court career 
and, at the end, a peerage, to iden- 
tify himself with the poor and the 
oppressed. Penn’s spirituality, his 
love story, his bravery and faith 
and great achievement are fine ma- 
terial. There is also the back- 
ground of seventeenth century Eng- 
land, Penn’s father, the famous 
Admiral, the Stuarts and Pepys 
with whom the Penns dined so 
often in London. The book is also 
attractive in its print and in George 
G. Whitney’s illustrations. 

Francis Xavier, embodiment of 
selfless zeal, romantic idealism, di- 
vine restlessness, provides abun- 
dant material for the painting of a 
vivid word picture. Marieli Ben- 
ziger in A Sixteenth Century Noble- 
man (Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
3s. 6d.) has made good use of it. 
Her book not only conveys fine 
spiritual lessons but will hold the 
attention of the average young 
reader from the first sentence to 
the last. There are many fine 
points about A Carrack Sailed Away, 
the voyage of Master Francis 
Xavier, by Mabel Farnum (Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. 
$2.00), but unfortunately the au- 
thor has cluttered her narrative 
with too much extraneous histori- 
cal detail, interrupting her story 
with confusing reminiscences. The 
voyage of the great saint is, however, 
so extraordinary that one must be 
grateful for this sympathetic ac- 
count of his missionary miracles in 
India and Japan, where there are 
still so many descendants of his 
first converts. If one wonders today 
at his apostolic success, Miss Far- 
num makes clear the extent of his 
self-sacrifice and humility. 
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It was a happy thought of Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne to bring The 
Happy Autocrat (Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00) to life for young read- 
ers. And she does so most suc- 
cessfully, weaving the _ varied 
threads of his full days into a nar- 
rative replete with charm and in- 
terest. A deeper insight into the 
New England of Holmes’s day with 
its great personalities will be 
gleaned from these pages than from 
many a textbook, and as the young 
people of his own time loved the 
genial Doctor, so will those of the 
present as Miss Hawthorne presents 
him. The great Johann Sebastian 
Bach becomes a living figure too in 
Madeleine Goss’s Deep-Flowing 
Brook (Henry Holt & Co. $2.50), 
with its charming soft brown illus- 
trations by Elinore Blaisdell. Six 
generations of Bach’s had lived and 
died in the province of Thuringia, 
and always they were musicians. 
So that when little Johann Sebas- 
tian came, “What else, pray, should 
he be? Do not all our family have 
music in their blood,” said his fa- 
ther Johann Ambrosius. And he 
grew to be the greatest of them all. 
And we grow to be very intimate 
with him in these pages, with their 
lively dialogue, their skillfully 
chosen scenes, highpoints in Bach’s 
family and artistic life. It is for 
children with some historical and 
doctrinal background. For older 
children too is the story of Stradi- 
vari (Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50), the 
violin maker, who outstripped a 


* famous master in the art of making 


wood live and sing. Translated by 
Charles Angoff from the Russian of 
Helen Tinyanova, it shows Stradi- 
vari in his workshop, describes his 
technique and gives us glimpses of 
the two other great masters of his 
craft, Amati and Guarneri. 
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Having written a fine biography 
for adults of Jadwiga: Poland’s 
Queen, Charlotte Kellogg in an- 
swer to a request has now written 
this queen’s life for young people, 
The Girl Who Ruled a Kingdom (D. 
Appleton-Century Co. $2.00). With 
all the historical documentation 
demanded by the earlier work, she 
gives us a story as full of heroism, 
adventure and romance as any in- 
vented by the makers of fiction. In 
format that suggests the artist’s 
own lovely colors Sybil Deucher 
and Opal Wheeler, who have col- 
laborated so happily in the biogra- 
phies for children of Mozart, Haydn 
and Bach, tell us this year even 
more happily the story of Giotto. 
Giotto Tended the Sheep (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.50) makes one of the 
loveliest books of the season, dis- 
tinguished in type, in style and in 
decoration. It introduces Giotto 
at the age of ten, a little shepherd 
boy who often forgets his flock as 
he cuts pictures in the rocks with 
his sharp-edged stone, and leaves 
him the famous artist who has just 
given to his beloved Florence the 
delicate ivory and pink Campanile 
that has delighted the soul of man 
ever since. The jacket and pages 
of the book are a delicate pink too, 
and on many of them are soft three- 
colored, crayonlike drawings by 
Dorothy Bayley. There is a repro- 
duction of “St. Francis and the 
Birds,” and two more of Giotto’s 
paintings, and the whole is a thing 
of beauty that should be on every 
child’s bookshelf. 

Quite different from Giottto’s “St. 
Francis” is the Little Poor Man 
preaching to the birds on the cover 
of Camille Melloy’s The Troubadour 
of God (P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$1.25), but yet with an attractive- 
ness of its own. It is the work of 


Jeanne Kerremans and with six 
other full-page illustrations in viv- 
id greens, reds and blues, will de- 
light young eyes. We cannot say 
the same for the text, which dis- 
tinguished in style and beautifully 
translated by Agnes Franklin Keyes 
as it is, seems to us much more 
suited to adult than to child read- 
ers. 


Picture Books: President of the 
American Bar Association in the 
90s, William Allen Butler once 
wrote a rhyme for his children, 
Tom Twiss (Holiday House. $1.00), 
which has been reprinted many 
times, but has never before ap- 
peared as it does now inside its own 
covers with clever little drawings 
by Anne Heyman. Tom’s surpris- 
ing agility enabled him to turn ten 
summersets backward and_ he 
turned them around the world, but 
alas, when he came back to visit 
his Mother one day “with a skip 
and a hop, he turned his ten sum- 
mersets backward and then was 
unable to stop.” Nor could anyone 
hinder the pacific career last sea- 
son of the bull, Ferdinand; this 
year, his creators, Munro Leaf and 
Robert Lawson, have turned their 
attention to Wee Gillis (Viking 
Press. $1.50), half of whose family 
came from the Highlands and half 
from the Lowlands. But with the 
deep breaths he learned to take 
calling Lowland cattle and hunting 
Highland stags, Wee Gillis manages 
to play the biggest bagpipes in all 
Scotland. Each full-page drawing 
in the book is a delight. 

Wee Brigit O’Toole, by Ruth and 
Richard Holberg (Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co. $1.00), is the heroine 
of this new installment of the Mitty 
series about the kindly milkman, 
Mr. Syrup in Wisconsin. This 
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Christmas Mr. Syrup takes Wee 
Brigit as his partner on a sleigh 
ride. The pictures are _ gayly 
colored. Emma Brock’s Nobody’s 
Mouse, mostly in black and white 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $1.75), lived in a 
hole under a macaroni shop in 
Greenwich Village. One day the 
pushcart man’s dog chased the ice- 
man’s cat who was stalking the or- 
gan grinder’s parrot and after they 
had upset the German Band, they 
all three ran after Nobody’s Mouse. 
But the mouse reached his hole un- 
der the macaroni shop and that’s 
all there is to that story. There is 
much more to Buttons, by Tom 
Robinson (Viking Press. $2.00), 
who, like the mouse, belonged to 
no one. In fact Buttons was an 
alley cat and lived in an ash can, 
but he was King of the Alley. One 
day, however, he chased a strange 
cat into a nicer part of town and 
was adopted by a kind family and 
became a gentleman. Peggy Ba- 
con’s smart lithographs are more 
than just cat pictures. They are 
cartoons of city life and feline psy- 
chology. 

A very natural looking cocker 
spaniel is Hamlet (Holiday House. 
$1.50) and written in a natural way 
is the story of his daily doings in 
city and country. Kurt Wiese has 
done the illustrations in black and 
white. Barkis, with story and pic- 
tures by Clare Turlay Newberry 
(Harper & Bros. $1.50) is, however, 
just a picture book spaniel puppy 
who comes to share the home of a 
kitten called Edward. 
some jealousy and misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the master and 
mistress but it all ends happily. 
We were beginning to be afraid that 
Frisky would never find a home 
when he finally found understand- 
ing little Susan, who knew that 
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puppies will be puppies. Dorothy 
and Marguerite Bryan have collabo- 
rated again very successfully in 
telling and picturing his hunt in 
Frisky Finding a Home (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 50 cents), and have 
given the littlest ones a small vol- 
ume they will treasure. Kurt 
Wiese’s illustrations for The Stream- 
lined Pig, by Margaret Wise (Har- 
per & Bros. $1.50), are colored in 
Mr. Wiese’s amusing manner. When 
the floods come to the Pussywillow 
Buffalo Farm in Missouri, the ani- 
mals are loaded into airplanes, but 
as there is no room left for the 
Little Pig, he is hung on behind 
with goggles and a parachute and 
arrives just as safely as the buffalo 
did in the cabin. 

Ezekiel’s Travels, written and il- 
lustrated by Elvira Garner (Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50), don’t take him 
off the Florida earth, but he and 
Emancipation and Lil’ Plural and 
the baby Assafetida get round to a 
good many places. Ezekiel saves 
the Conjure Man from “de mos’ 
monstrous big rattlesnake” and 
sings “Us got nuthin’ to bother 
about,” but to get the authentic 
flavor of Miss Garner’s darkies, one 
must see her pictures. Worth see- 
ing, too, for only $1.00, is a fairy 
tale original in matter and de- 
sign: The Five Hundred Hats of 
Bartholomew Cubbins, by Dr. Seuss 
(Vanguard Press). Those bright 
red hats drift over the pages and 
the Kingdom of Didd as, whenever 
Cubbins took off one hat, another 
appeared on his head. It was only 
because it was illegal to behead a 
man with his hat on that Cubbins 
escaped death for not baring his 
head to the King, but the 500th hat 
was so beautiful that His Majesty 
bought it and that broke the spell. 
The spell of getting rich quick 
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lured Spanish and French over to 
America, but how the English 
gained the most because they came 
to build their homes is shown in 
the very gayest and liveliest of pic- 
tures in And There Was America, 
written and illustrated by Roger 
Duvoisin (Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00). 
A fascinating little book. 

Mei Li (Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.00) is the work of a dis- 
tinguished artist, Thomas Hand- 
forth, who has been living in Pei- 
ping for the past seven years. His 
full and half-page pictures make 
this story of a little Chinese girl a 
lovely book indeed. There is more 
text than pictures in Marguerite 
de Angeli’s Copper-Toed Boots 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00), a 
story of a little boy in Northern 
Michigan where the author’s own 
father spent his childhood and 
where some of the things in this 
story happened to him. Munro Leaf 
says that “anyone who thinks that 
being safe is being a sissy doesn’t 
know anything at all,” so he writes 
a book for nit-wits that is full of 
them, Safety Can Be Fun (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.25). It has the 
funny line drawings of his other 
fun books. 

The Alphabet of Birds, Bees and 


Beasts (Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50), 
by Henry B. Kane, has a rhyme 
and a_ splendid photograph on 
one page, and on the opposite, a 
simply presented paragraph of in- 
formation about the specimen pic- 
tured, and twined around the letters 
are pen and ink drawings of funny 
little elves. Bumblebuzz (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50), written and 
charmingly illustrated by Rosalie 
K. Fry, is an altogether delightful 
little story about the busiest little 
bee that ever kept house. We pre- 
dict that it will be one of the year’s 
favorites, and another should be 
Gladys L. Adshead’s Brownies— 
Hush! (Oxford University Press. 
$1.00) from whose pages look out 
the most lovable little brownies, 
drawn by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
We have three tiny stocking books, 
Thoughts for the Little Ones with 
Jeanne Hebbelynck’s cuddly babies 
and animals in color and a tender 
little thought which children would 
naturally have, on each page; and 
Ave Maria, by Thomas Butler 
Feeney, S.J., likewise illustrated by 
Miss Hebbelynck, but with a text 
not so well suited to children (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 50 cents each); and 
the Holiday House Cinderella, de- 
signed by Helen Gentry (50 cents). 
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